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N*B. In the Introdudion* all the calculations are In 
currentmojuey of the Iflandf exceptiiigin th^ valuation of 
Negroes and Eilates in the Britifh Iflands; and where 
Jierling does not immediately facceed a fam, that fum is 
fappofed to be of the currency of Jamaica, of which 
X*140 makej^.ioo fierling* 
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HIS GRACE 



The DUKE of DORSET, 



EARL of MIDDLESEX, &c. 



MY LbRo! 

Your Grace has 
given a very fignal inflance of con- 
defcenfion and goodnefs, in per- 
mitting me to dedicate the follow- 
ing Work to that friendfhip which 
was the delight of my early days, 
the pride of my advancing years, 
and which has been a comfort to 
me in my prefent hours of mortifi- 
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cation and fliame ; — of mortifica- 
tion, the confequence of impruden- 
cies which I might have prevented, 
and of misfortunes which I could 
not forefee ; — ^of fhame, in prefu- 
ming to addrefs you from a place^ 
in which the miferies attached to it 
are too often confidered, by the 
unfeeling, as the punifhment of 
crimes, and the wages of guilt, 

■ 

Humbled as I am, and almoft 
depreffed to the loweft condition of 
humanity, yet do I fcorn to pay ray 
court to the elevation of your Grace^ 
when I have fo much reafon to ex- 
tol the compaflionate virtues-' of the 

In you, my Lord [ the virorM 
beholds a ftriking example of dig- 
nity 



( iii ) 

nity unfullied by pride, of bene- 
volence without oftentation ; and 
a rare inftance of the moft eafy 
manners, and of the moft refined 
accomplifhments of life, without 
the lead forgetfulnefs of what is 
praife- worthy and confiftent. 



Long may your Grace live a di- 
ilinguifhed ornament to that circle 
in which you were born to move I 
long live an objed of imitation to 
thofe who wifli to be pleafing 
from urbanity of manners, and re- 
fpe£lable from an unafFedlcd good- 
ne'fs of heart ! And may that ho- 
nourable ftate into which you have 
lately entered with a Lady of beauty 
and worth, and under the moft flat- 
tering aufpices, be produ<Stive of 
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every comfort that can poflibly re^ 
{uh from the cement, of confidence, 
from an unremitting (|udy to oon- 
fjult, and to promote each other's 
happinefs, and from a laudable am- 
bition to exhibit a faithful pidure 
of connubial fidelity, and domeftic 
love I 

I am, my Lord, 
• Your Grace's very faithful. 
Obliged, and grateful fervaht. 



/F. Beck/ord^ 



Fchvary 3, i790' 
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■"""p R E FACE. 

-V. OR my pcefumptioB in intruding the 
follpwing Work upon the patience of the 
Public, I have little to plead in my exf* 
quie, but- the defire of "employing fonxei 
hours, which would have been otherwife 
confumj^d in forrow and defpondency, in a 
manner pjeafihg to myfelf, and inoffen- 
sive to jTociety ; and in enforcing the fitua- 
tion and the work of a clafs of people^ who 
are now become the objefts of legiflative 
difcuf&on ; and whofe bonds it is the inte-^ 
reft . of every planter to make eafy, and 
wjiofe burdens the duty of every writer, at 
Ifll acquainted with their condition, to en« 
deavour to render light • 

> * 

. For the digreffions and reflexions that 
Qccafionally arofe in my mind, fon^^ s^pplogy 
(hould certainly b^ made, on account of their 
too frequent recurrence and prolixity; but 

for 
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for them> and the errors and repetitions 
that may occur^ I throw myfelf with con« 
fidenc^ upon the liberal and the candid, 
who will make allowances, I doubt not, 
for fituation, and who will overlook faults 

r 

that my utmoft care has not been able to 
remove. I have fuffered many words to 
iland, which to a nice ear may feem to be 
rather too contiguous, and which I in- 
tended; at the firil perufal^ to erafe ; but as 
repetitions will fomctimes enforce, and on 
the other hand, will fometimes weaken, a 
fentence, I have therefore left them to abide 
a better judgement than my own, 

I am aware that too many egotifms have 
found their way into the following pages ; 
but as many of them are chiefly narrative, 
I do not know how they could have been 
with propriety avoided : and if any words 
ihall have occurred, that may appear to be 
too inflated for a paftoral defcription, I can 
only fty that the fault is mine, if I have, 
for the elevated, miflaken the bombaft; and 
Khali conflder myfelf eflTentially obliged to 

thofe 
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thofe who may expofe my errors^ corre<£t 
my faults, fuftain my weaknefs, and lower 
thofe expreiHons that may appear to be too 
aipiring. 

It may be poflibly faid, that I have viewed 
the natural beauties of Jamaica through a 
partial medium, and that I have defcribed 
them with a licentious pen; but in my 
juftification I (hall take the liberty to ob- , 
ferve, that it was not my intention to de- 
ceive, and that I have only attempted to 
delineate what I have really feen, or what 
another, in the fame iituation, and with 
eyes unprejudiced, would likewife have 
beheld. As for the reflections that are in* 
terfperfed throughout the work, they arofe, 
and I hope not always inaptly, from, the 
fituation of my mind, and the impulfe of 
the moment. 

In my account, of the fugar-cane, the 
defcription of the feafons, and the labours 
of the flaves, I have depended upon my 
own experience, unprofitable to myfelf, 

and 
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« 

and not^ of mucK fcrvicc, I fc^r^ to the 
intcrcft's' of others : and as I havfe argued 
from a conviftion', and drawn the premifes 
from a confeflion of errors, it is a proof at 
le^ft that I have feen thofe faults which I 

• • • • 

acknowledge^ and from the corrtfdion of 
which I hope that others may reap more 
certain and early profit than I have done. 

In fpeaking of the treatment of negroes 
when confined by ficknefs. my obfervations 
are meant to apply to the better kinds, who 
are tradtable and obedient, and to thofe 
who are patients in hofpitals that are well 
attended, who are under the direction of 
overfeers of humanity and judgement, and 
upon thofe properties upon which a regular* 
bred dodtor makes a part of the plantation 
eilablifHment. That the flaves upon eflates 
of a different defcription are not always 
properly attended, and necefTarily provided^ 
is a fadt, however infulting to the feelings, 
that cannot be well denied : but as a refor- 
mation in their private, as well as general 
management, has been. for fonie years paft 

proceed- 
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proceeding vi^ith a gradual ftep, I am wIlU 
ing to exhibit the pradtice of the humane^ 
as an example to the unfeeling ; and I am 
rather difpofed to attribute a common 
neglect to the indolence of cuftom^ than 
to a depravity of heart« 

The difpofitions of many negroes are fo 
very capricious, fo hardened, and provoking, 
that the beft tempers may be foured by con- 
tention, be inflamed by oppofition> and be 
made fevere by obftinacy; and many people 
who have the command of flaves may have 
been apparently guilty of rigour, if not of 
cruelty, whofe natures would rather have 
inclined them to forgive than puni(h : but 
the tricks that are conftantly praftifed by 
the former, who are worthlefs and idle, are 
fufiicient to make their fuperintendents 
cautious i yet the infirmities to which they 
are fubjed fhould likewife make them com- 
paflionate and juft. 

My fentiments on the abolition of the 
fiave-trade, or liberation of the negroes, I 
have unequivocally given ; and as they are 

Vol. I. fubmittoi 
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fabmittecT to the judgement of the PaWici 
to that refpedable deciiion I am contented 

to appeal. 

It was my wifli, as a confirmation of 
the fidelity of the fcenes which i have at-* 
tempted to delineate^ to have introduced 
engravings from fome particular views of 
the Ifland that were taken on the fpotj 
and their accuracy cannot be funely doubted 
when I quote, as the artift, the refpeflabid 
name of Mr. Robertfon, ^* who (to bor- 
row the elegant expreffion of a friend) 

'" ■' ** could reftore 

*^ The fumraer's bloom, when fumtn6r Uoofi/d 



no more. 



» 



But for the failure of fuch aii intention, a 
reafon too obvious may, alas I be given. 

T 

• 

Of the panjhes on the north fide of the 
Jfland, which^ as I have been infofmedy 
are full of pidurefque beauty, I have been 
entirely filent, as I had not an opportunity 
to vifit them: and if I have not dwelt 
more at large upon the local charms of 

thofe 
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thofe \vith which I was acquainted/ it has 
proceeded from an unwillingnefs to extend 
defcriptions already prolix, and which 
may be more flattering to felf-love, than 
they will be found amufing to others^ 

A more minute account might have been 
given of the manners of the white people ; 
but, as amongft large maffes there will be 
confequently Ihadows, I did not wi{h to 
overcharge my pidlure with gloom ; for, al- 
though among the higher clafTes of fociety 
there are many characters that admit of 
brightnefs, yet the dregs of a community 
ought to be always left in their habitud 
darknefs ; and of this order, below the me- 
chanic, and the attendant of the field, there 
are but too many, either refident, or vagrant 
in the liland. 

For the melancholy refledlons that fq 
frequently occur in the following page$^ 
fome excufe will be made, I truft, by 
thofe who may be generous enough to con^ 
iider my iituatipn : and in this concltiiiQO 

pf 
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of t long preface, I (houM confider myfelf 
to be unjuft, did I not bear a willing, as a 
pleafiDg teftimony to the attention and kind- 
Befs I have experienced in thijS houfe of 
humiliation andjoiifery ; and which, in my 
days of profperity, I might not have been 
able to purchafe : but as I do not wi(h to 
remember the injuries I may have received, 
foam I likewife unwilling to forget (what- 
ever may have been faid to the contrary) 
the obligations that I owe. 

Fleets 
February^ I790t 
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ADVERTISEMENT; 

X HE following fliccts, reprinted fVotn 
the Jamaica Almanack, with a few expla- 
natory obfervations excepted, are not meant 
to fwcll the fize of the voluihe i but are 
merely introduced as particulars to which 
the reader may refer, who wifhes to obt^iil 
any information reipcfting the prefent ftate 

of the Ifland, 

INTRO- 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Jamaica, one of the rkheft jewels in 
the crown of Great-Britain, was difcovered 
by Chriftopher Columbus in 1493. ^^ ^^^ 
fecond voyage to the Weft - Indies, he 
changed the name Jamaica to Saint Jago ; 
which it retained during the time it con* 
tinued in the pofTefiion of the Spaniards, 
upwards of 160 years. 

In 1654, Pcnn and Venablcs, being 
fcnt by Cromwell with a force to attempt 
the conqueft of Hifpaniola, and having 
failed, directed their courfe to Jamaica, 
where they arrived in May, 1655 * ^^^ ^^^ 
Spaniards flying before them, the conqueft 
of the Ifland was foon atchieved. 

Vol. I. a 
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Jamaica is fituate between 17^44^ and 
18^ 34' north latitude^ and 75^ 51' and 
80^. 22' weft longitude ; being about 150 
miles in lengthy and 60 nules in breadth^ 
at the broadeft part* 



GRAND 
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GRAND DIVISIONS of the ISLAND. 



Middlesex. 
Counties ^ Surry. 



Cornwall. 



MIDDLESEX. 

The county of Middlefex contains about 
1^3051235 acres; and has 8 parifhes^ and 
15 towns or villages, viz. 



Parishes. 



Rcftor'p 

Aonual 

Stipend. 



Towns. 



St. Catharine . . 

St. Dorothy . . 

St. Joha • • 

St. Thomas in the 1 

Vale . ] 

Clarendon 

Vere 



Su Maiy 



S^ Ann 



SOo£. 

200 
200 

200 

250 
200 

200 



Sc.Jagodela 
Viega, or 
Spanifh- 
town. • 
Old Harbour 



Villages* 



f PortHcndcr- s 

< Ton. 

i Paffage.fort 

Market, 



200 



f » • 



• • » 



Port Maria 



St. Ann 

a z 



• • 



I 



J Crofs. 
X Chapel, 
Carlille-bay. 
Rio Nuevo. 
Scott's Hall, 
a negro 
town. 
Salt Gut. 
^ Laughlapds* 
Runaway- 
bay. 
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Saint Catharine. St. Jago dc la 
Vega, the county-town of Middlefex, and 
the metropolis of the Ifland, commonly 
called Spani(h-town, ftands in i8^ i' north 
latitude, and 76° 45' weft longitude, about 
a mile in length, and little more than a 
quarter of a mile in breadth; contains 
between 500 and 600 houfes, and about 
400Q inhabitants of all colours and deno- 
minations. This town is iituate in a de- 
lightful plain, on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, 13 miles from Kingfton, and lo 
from Port-Royal. It is the refidence of 
the Commander in Chief: and here the 
Supreme Court of Judicature is held, four 
times in the year, viz, on the laft Tuef* 
days in February, May, Auguft, and No-» 
vember, and fits three weeks* 

The Village of Paffage-fort is about fix 
miles from Spanifh-town ; contains about 
12 houfes, and is a confiderable bargua- 
dier, or (hipping-place, for the pariflies of 
St. Catharine, St. Thomas in the Val«, and 
St. John. 

Port 
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Port Henderfon> about three miles from 
Paffage-fort, and fix from Spanifli-town, 
has of late gi^own into a confiderablc vil-* 
lage, and greatly outrivals Paflage-fort as 
a fliipping-placc for the j^djacent parifties ; 
and| as vefTels can approach nearer to the 
wharf than at the former place> it is likely 
to preferve the fuperiority it has attained. 

In this parifh there are 1 1 fugar-plaqta- 
tions^ 1 08 pens^ and other fettlements, and 
about 10^000 flave«. 

Saint Dorothv. The town of Old 
Harbour contains about 30 houfes ; feveral 
ihips load there for Great-Britain^ as the 
harbour is fafe and commodious ; and there 
the Spaniards formerly moored their gal- 
leons. 

Thfere are in this parifli x 8 Tugar-plan- 
tations^ 70 pens^ and other fettlements^ 
an(f above 5<3t)o flaves. 

Saint Thomas in the Vale con- 
tains upwards of 48 fugar-works, 47 other 
fettlementSy and 8»8oo flaves. 

a 3 Clarendon 
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Clarendon. The villages of the Crojft 
and Chapel contain about lo houfes each. 
The parifli-church is at the former; and 
there is a chapel of eafe, which gives name 
to the latter. 

In this parifli are 78 fugar- works, lop 
other fettlements, and 16,800 ilaves. 

Vere. The village of Carlifle-bay, Co 
called in honour of an Earl of Carlifle, for- 
merly Governor of this Ifland, does not 
boaft of more than 12 or 15 houfes. It is 
however remarkable for a defcent made 
here by Monfieur Ducafle, Governor of 
Hifpaniola, with three fhips of war, 23 
tranfports, and 1500 men, in June, 1694. 
On the 1 8th, Monfieur Ducafle anchored 
in the bay ; and the next day, in the morn- 
ing, he landed between 1400 and 1500 
men, who proceeded to the attack of a 
breaft-work, which Sir William Beefton, 
then Governor of the Ifland, had caufed to 
be thrown up haftily, near the ftiore. Two 
hundred militia defended this pofl gallantly 

for 
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for A cohfidbrable time ; but, finding they 
could not maintain it, retreated in good 
order, after killing feveral of the enemy^ 
though with the lofs of fome of their own 
bfficers. At this time, the arrival of fome 
reinforcements of the neighbouring militia 
gave a turn to affairs ; and the French were 
Very foon obliged to retreat to their (hip- 
ping, in which they failed to Hifpaniola on 
the 24th of the fame month, having lofl: 
upwards of ;^oo men. On the part of 
the brave militia 100 were killed and 
wounded. 

There are in this parifti 23 fugar- works, 
136 other fettlements, and 6,700 (laves. 

Saint Mary. The town of Port 
Maria confifts of about 25 houfes. 

The villages of Rio Nuevo and Salt-Gut 
have from 10 to 12 houfes each, chiefly 
inhabited by wharfingers and (hdp-keepers; 
and are, as well as Port*Maria, commo- 
dious (hipping-places. 

a 4 This 
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This parifh contains 80 fugar-works^ 
120 other fettlementSj and 18,000 flaves. 

Saint Ann. The town of St. Ann 
confifts of about 40 houfes, ftraggling along 
the bay ; which is an excellent harbour 
for {hipping, being defended by a reef of 
rocks that ftretches almoft acrofs iu en* 
trance. 

The villages of Laughlands and Run- 
away-bay are fo fmall as fcarcely to defervc 
that name. 

' In this- parifli there are 42 fugar-plan- 
tations, 188 other fettlements, and above 
16,000 Haves. 



The whole number of fettlements, flaves, 
cattle, and the annual produce of the fugar- 
cllates, in this county, are : — fugar-plan- 
tations, 2^3 9 which produce annually 
29>ooo hogftieads; other fettlements, 922 j 
negroes, 87,100 ; cattle, 75,000. 

SURRY. 
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U R R Y. 



THE county of Surry contains 672,616 
acres ; and has feven parilhes^ and 12 towns * 
iind villages, viz* 



Parishes. 



Kingfton • . 
Port Royal • . 
St. Andrew . 
St. David. 
St. Thomas in 
the Ball 

Portland . . 



St, George • 



R^aor's 

Annual 
Stipend 



20a 
200 

100 

250 

100 



100 



Towns. 



Kingflon 
Port-Royal • - 
t • • • 

J Morant-bay 1 
I Port Morant J 

Titchfield 



Villagss. 



Halfway-tree* 
Yallalis. 

Bath. 

t Manchioneal. 

< Moore, a ne- 
( gro town* 

T Annotto-bay. 

< Charles-town,J^ 
[^ negro towiu 



Kingston. The town of Kingfton 
was founded in the year 1693, when the 
repeated defolations, by earthquake and 
fire, had driven the inhabitants from Port- 
Royal. It extends a mile from north to 
fouth, and about as much from eafl; to 
weft, on the harbour. It contains about 

3000 
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3000 houfes, befides negro -houfes dtld 
warehoufes. The number of white inha^ 
bitants is about 800O ; of free people, of 
colour, 1500 j and of flaves, about 14,000. 
It is the county-town, where the aflizes are 
held, in January, April, July, and October, 
and lafl about a fortnight. 

This pariflh contains no fugar-planta- 
tions, and only 20 fettlements, which are 
grafs-pens. 

Saint Andrew. The village of Half- 
way-tree, about two miles and a half from 
Kingfton, contains no more than 16 or 18 
houies. There is a genteel new room 
here, where aflemblies are frequently held. 

In St, Andrew are 25 fugar-eftates, 129 
other fettlements^ and 12,000 flaves. 

Port-Royal. The town of Port-* 
Royal, once a place of the greatcft riches 
and importance in the Weft-Indies, is now 
reduced, by repeated calamities, to three 

ftrects. 
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ftreets^ a few lanes, and about 200 houfes* 
It contains the Royal navy-yard, for hea- 
ving down and refitting the King's (hips ; 
the navy-hofpital, and barracks for a regi- 
ment of foldiers. The fortifications, which 
are very extenfive, being in excellent orr 
der, and having been lately ftrengthened 
with many additional works, it may be faid 
to vie, in point of ftrength, with any fortrefs 
in the King's dominions. 

This parifli has three fugar- works, 21 
other fettlement€, and about 2,500 flaves. 

Saint David. The village of Yallah's 
Bay confifts only of a few fcattered houfes 
near the church* 

The parifh contains 1 1 fugar-works, 
55 other fettlements, and about 31500 
ilaves. 

Saint Thomas in the East. Bath, 
remarkable for the falubrity of its waters, 

contains not more than 18 houfes. 

Morant- 
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Morant-bay, a very condderable {hip- 
ping- place^ has above 50 houfes^ and is 
rapidly enlarging* 

Port Morant is alfo a cooiiderable vil«* 
hge, and. has a fine deep harbour. 

There are in this pariih 188 fugar-eftates^ 
230 other fettlements, and 29,000 ilaves, 

Portland. Port Antonio, or Titch- 
field, has a moil: excellent harbour for 
{hipping ; but does not contain more than 
30 houfes. 

Manchiooeal harbour is capacious and 
iecure; and the parifh is fettling very 
faft. 

In this large parifli are only 69 fugar* 
works, 97 other fettlements, and io,3oo 
flaves. 

Saint George, the laft pariflh in this 
county. It has no town or village but 

Annotto* 
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Annotto^-bay, a barguadier, or fliippmg^ 
place ; and a negro^ or maroon town, 
called Charles-town. 

There are 19 fugar-works^ 88 other 
fettlementSi and 5,800 flaves. 



In the whole county of Surry, are 350 
, iiigar- works, 540 other fettleoients, 75^600 
ilavesj and about Sd^ooo cattle* 



CORNWALL- 
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CORNWALL. 



THE county of Cornwall contains 
I »5 2 2^149 acres; has five paritbes^ and 10 
towns or villages» vis;. 



Parishes. 



St. Elizabeth . 

WeEmoreland 

Hanorcr • 
St, James • 

Trelawny 



iRcaor's f 
Annual 
Stipend. 



• . 



250 

200 
200 

200 



Towns. 



r Lacovia 7 
( Black River J 
Savanna -la- 
Mar, county 
town. 
Lucea. 
Montego-bay. 
Martha Brae 7 
Falmouth J 



{ 



Villages. 



Accompong, a 
negro town* 



Trelawny, a nc- 
gro town. 



Saint Elizabeth, The town of 
Lacovia does not contain more than 20 
houfcs. Here the quarter- feflions and 
petty court for the pariih are held* 

Black-River has about 50 houfes^ and a 
fine bay for fhipping. 



This 



h 
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* 

This parl(h has 31 fugar-worksi 190 
other fettlements^ and i6|000 (laves. 

Westmoreland. Savanna-la»Mar is 
the county^town, where the aflize-coufts 
are held for the county of Cornwall, the laft 
Tuefdays in March, June, September, and 
December. It has lately been ornamented 
by an elegant court-houfe, and contains 
about 100 other houfes. 

In this pari{h are 89 fugar^edates^ 106 
other eftates, and 1 8,000 flaves. 

Hanover, Lucea boafts of one of the 
fecureft harbours in the world, and contains 
about 40 or 50 houfes. ^ 

There are 81 fugar- works, 6^ other 
fettlements, and near 16,000 flaves in 
Hanover. 

Saint James. Montego-bay, the 
capital of this parifli, and, next to Kingfton, 
the moil flourifhing town in the Ifl^nd, 

contains 



\ 
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contains above 350 houfes; and carries on 
a very confiderable commerce with Great- 
Britain, and our remaining colonies in 
North America. The harbour is capacious; 
but rather expofed to the north winds, 
which, at certain tinies in the year, blow 
with great violence. 

In this parifli are 70 fugar-plantations, 
70 other fcttlements, and 27,000 flaves. 

Trelawny. The towns of Martha* 
Brae and Falmouth contain each about 80 
houfes. 

This parifh has 69 fugar-eftates, near 
90 other ' fcttlements^ aad :^bout 1 6^000. 
ilaves. 



In the whole county of Cornwall ,ais9-*r 
388 fugar-plantations, 561 other fettle-^ 
i^eritSi above 93,000 flaves ; the produce in 
£ugar, about 67,000 hogfheads j and al>out 
69,500 cattle. 



A General 
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A General State of the whole list AHiJ; 



Cbunties. 

1 


Sugar 
Eftates, 


6Mt 

Settle, 
ments. 


Sl^ives. 


I^rttdace: 

Hhds. ti 

Sugar'. 


^iddlefex 
Surry • . 
Cornwall . 


323 

is© 

•388 


9"7 
540 
561 


87100 
75600 
90000 


31500 
34900 

* 

39600 


Total 


106 z 


201 3 

• 


255700 


105400 



Cattle. 

75000 
80000 
69500 



224509 

It fliould he here obfervedi that^ where 
two hogfheads of fugar stfe niade^ thSre is 
at lead otle puncheon of turn i bat the pn>< 
portion has been of late years more con- 
iiderable : the quantity of the latter will 
therefore be 52^700 puncheons; 

Twenty parifkes^ 36 towns and vil- 
lages^ 18 churches and chapels, and abou£ 
23>ood white irihabitants* 

Note. The duty upon fdgir is i2j. per 
cwt. and a 4 per cent* on the amount 
of that duty. 

The duty upon ritni is 4/; per galloiiw 

b The 
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The average weight of a hogfliead of 
fugar^ at the King's beam, is about 1 2 cwt^ 

A puncheon of rum, at the King's beam, 
contains from 90 to 100 gallons. 



A comparative View of the Property, and 
Produce of Sugar, in this Ifland, in the 
years 1768 and 1786. 



Sugar Zft'atea 
Sagar Hhds 
Negit>«f 
Cattle 



in I in 

1786 



1^68 
239 
24.050 



3*3 
31500 

[66744^7100 



595»V5**®^*'^^5 



176S 

1 5010 
3954a 



X7S6 
35<f 



COKNWALt 

In 



17SS 



266 



34900 29100 
75600 606 
S6000 54775 



1786 



388 



39090 



1493000 



69500 



Total lA 



1768 



651 

68t6o 

X 66)900 

135750 



1786 



«*■ 



S061 
105400 
25570c 
21450c 



Amottnc 

. of 
hicreafe* 



4»« 

37240 

88800 

88750 



From the above (cheme it appears, how 
confiderable has been the in^reafe of fugar-* 
eftates, and confequenrly of produce, of 
negroes and cattle, in eighteen years : and in 
the fame portion of time, if proper encou* 
ragement were given, they might be aug* 
mented in a threefold proportion. 



Valifttion 
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Valuation of Negro%$ and EsTAtE^ in 

the Britifh lilands^ 

450,000 Ncgroe8> at ^.50 per head ^ — -^ 22,500,000 

The land that is cultivated by their labour,^ 
with the buildings, &Ci may be reafbnably C 45,ooo«03<3 
doubled — r-*- ' ■ n ^ 

Wafie lands, towns> and houfes mmimim i. - m 2,500,000 

j^. 70,000,000 



i» ^ 



The common Valuation of an Estate* 

Cane land (the canes upon il va^ 7 . , ^^ - ^^.i «^,^^^ 
lued feparately) 1-- J " "^* iferLperacrt* 

Plants ■■ — — ^ 22 ditto. 

Cane land, in ratoons and youno: 1 ••^ 

plana -i ^} '5 Atta. 

Failure land •-*-* ■ ■ 8 dittos 

Woodland ■ ■> ■ ' • 4 <fitio« 

Provifions •-*— *■*— * *^ i^ dittOi 

Negroes ' ■ — — 57 ditio* 

Mukf — *- — - — -*— 22 ditto* 

Steers ' ■'■ — — — 10 ditto. 

Breeding cattlei &c* ' " . J ditto. 
Works, water, carts, &c* •— from 7 to io,ooo» 

If a planter would wifli to leafe his eftate 
for a number of years, his income would 
be large if he could get only lod. fterling^a 

b 2 day 
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day for his negroes (the lofs made good), 
without requiring any thing for his land or 

works. 



LIST of the principal OFFICERS, &c. 

with their Salaries. 

Lieutenant-Governor and Commander in 
Chief, jT. 5000 currency, or ^.3571 8j.6|^. 
befides which, he has a houfe in Spanifh* 
town, a pen, or a farm, adjoining ; and a 
polinfc, or mountain for provifions : a Se- 
cretary, an Under-Secretary, and a Domeftic 
Chaplain. 

« — 

The Honourable the Council confifts of 
a Prefident and ten Members. 

Clerk, {^^2^0^ Chaplain, >r.ioo, U(her 
of the Black Rod, and Meflcnger, ^C-^S^. 

The Honourable the Aflembly, of Forty- 
three Members^ one of whom is chofen 
Speaker^ 

Clerk* 
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Clerk, ^.loooj Chaplain, jC-^50» Mef- 
fcnger, ^. 700, Deputy, ^. 140, Printer, 



The number of Members returned by 
each Parifh and County. 



Middlesex^ 17. 



St. Catharine 5 

St; Dorothy — 2 

St. John -^ 2 
St. Thomas in the 

Vale — 2 

Clarendon — 2 

Vere — — - 2 

St. Mary — 2 

St. Ann — 2 



SuRRTj i6« 



Kingllon 

Port-Royal — 3 

5t. Andrew — 2 

St. David — 3 
St. Thomas in the 

Eaa — 2 

Portland — 2 

St. George — i 



Cornwall^ la. 

St. Elizabeth — 2 
Weftmoreland z 
Hanover — 2, 
St. James — z 
Trelawny — * 



The High Court of Chancery, 
Chancellor (Governor for the time being) ; 
twenty - five Mailers in ordinary, and 
twenty Mafters extraordinary ; a Regifter, 
and Clerk of the Patents; Serjeant at Arms, 
and Mace -bearer. 



The Court of Vice Admiralty 
has a fole Judge, Judge Surrogate and 

b 3 Com- 
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CommiiTary^ King's Advocate, Principal 
Rcgiftcr» Mar(haUand a Deputy. Mar(hal« 

The Court of Ordinary, Ordi* 
nary (the Governor for the time being), and 
a Clerk. 

The Supreme Court of JudicA'^ 
TURE has a Chief Juftice, £.X2o, and 
fixteen Afliilant Judges ; Attorney- Gene-* 

ral, ^,400; Clerk of the Courts, jC**^^i 
Clerk of the Crown, jC*3S^i Solicitor for 
the Cro>yn ; thirty-three Comnniflioners 
for taking Affidavits 5 a Provoft Mar(hal 
General, and eight Deputies; eighteen Bar-? 
rifters, befides the Attorney- General and 
Advocate » General ; and upwards of one 
hundred and twenty pra£t)fing Attornies at 
Law. 



FoRtf, 
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FoRTs^ Fortifications, and Pub*- 
Lie Buildings, with the Officers 
belonging to the fame. 

Commiflioners* The Commander in 
Chief, and the Members of the Council 
and of the AfTembly. 

And a Clerk, £.iso* 

Supervilbr, and InfpeAor-General of the 
Public works, £,.joo^ 

Engineer, and Surveyor of the Harbours, 

^.182 iOS. 

Superintendents of Forts, two ; one for 
Windward, and one for North fide^ 

Officers of Forts. 

MiDDLBSfix* FonAngi)^ — - I Captain,^. 1S2 io/« 

1 Lieatenant 91 5 
Guaner and Storekeeper* 

£. 100. 
Apoftle^ Battery — — -*• i Captain, 1 Lieut. 

Hendeifcn's Batteiy ■>■ i — — -*- i n ■ ■ 

Jo hn fl o i/s Battery -•-— — z ■ ■ ■ i 

Small's Battery — i— « - • ««^ 1 ■ i 

b 4 Poll 
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foft at Sixteen -mile Walk — - Cornmandant, t Liei^ 



Weft Cheftcr Battery, St. Do- 1 
rothy'f r- -r- J 

Fort Haldane, St. Mary's 

6alt-Gat Battery, St. Mary's 

OracabeiTa Fort, St. Mary's — • 

St. Ann's Fort — — — — 

Fort Coli^mbas, Dry Harboor 

Fort William, St. Ann's 

Town (Gjflly batteries, St. Ca- 
tharine's ■ 



} 



Captfun. 



2 Lieut, 

. ft 

I 



2 
I 

2 



Rock Fort 



SviiRY, Fort Charles, Port-^oyal, Govjernor, £. 657. Pc^ 

putyGov.jf. 109 ioj» 
} Lieut. £.82 21. 6d. 
Mafier Gunner. 

I Captain, /.1 82 loi. 
2 Lieutenants. 

Captain Commandant. 

Firft Fort Major, Second 
Fort Major. 
Captain^ 5 Lieuts. 

-r— ? 

2 r 

2——? 



.CO 



i 



Eafi's Battery 



Hall's Battery 



9i 



Wallen's Battery 
^Moore's Battery — - 

Fort George, Pprt Ai|todia 



Ferry Fort and Works "'• 
Fort Dajlinj, Rocky Point — 

Pera and Bowden»hillBatterie$, 
St. Thomas in the ,Eaft 

Whydah Battery, Portland — 

Fort Richmond, Portland — - 

Annottotbay Fore . ■■ ■ ■ ' 



} 



£. 182 10/. 



I Lieutenant. 
Captain. 

■ . I Lieuty 



I 
1 
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|Q«)A«\}r/if.i,, Fort .DallingtTr^ 7 

lawny . • — r— 

JJartha Brae Fort 

port George, Wcftmoreland -r 
Fort Dallipg, Weftpior^land 
Fort Frederick, St. James 
Fort George, St. James — 
Fort Charlotte, Lucef^ 



Davis's Cove •— - 
Green-Ifland Fort 
Savanna-l^-Mar Fort 

piack-River Fprt 



Captain^ 2 Lleuts, 



Fir ft ax^d Spi 



cond Lieutenants. 
Captain, 1 Lieut. 



I — 



m> 



■ £. 182 10/. 

I Lieutenant. 

paptain. 

m I Lient. 

f I Capt. en fe* 

.cond« 2 Lieutenants. 

; Captain^r i Lieut. 



Post-Roads throughout the Illand. 



pputh Side Poft-Road to Lu- 
cea. 



Kingfton to 

Spanifli-town — 
Old Harbour — 
Clarendon 
Lambeth 

Lacovia — 

Black River — 
Parker's bay 
SayannaJa-Mar 
^ucea 



V a 



S " 



13 

12 
12 

37 
^3 



I 



13 
10 

H 



North Side Poft-Road m 
Montego-bay. 



esg 

13 
12 '• 

37 j 

74 



KingftoA to 

Spanifti-tovvn - 
Rodney-hall - 
Salt Gut 
White River 



87 j St. Ann's 



IOC j 

H9 ;: 



Rio Bueno 
Martha Brae • 
Montego.bay 




North 



\ 
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North Side Pofi.RoadtoPo 
Maria* 



llilii 



Kingilon to 

Annotto-bay ~ 
Pprt Maria —. 






30 
15 



' 







indward Poft.Road to Port- 
land. 



Kingfton to 



IP 

Q « 



30 Yallah's^bay -^ 

45 Pctersfield 

Morant-ibay — 
PortMorantbarb. 
Bath 



Amity-hall — 
Manchioaeal — - 
Portland 



iO 

6 

5 

7 
6 

7 



St 



20 

26 

3« 

3« 

44 

5t 

60 

7> 



The Poft fets out from Kingfton to 



Windward* at 12 o^dock, noon "* 

North Side, at 3 afternoon 

South Side^ at 6 ■ evening 



Saturdays* 



N.B. The bags for Salt Gut, Port Maria, 
Annotto-bay, Buff-bay, Titchfield, and 
Port Antonio, depart with the Windward 
Poft. 



A Poft fets out from Kingfton to Spanifh- 
town on Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fri- 
days, at 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
from thence to, Kingfton ^t z in the after* 
noon of the fame days, 

A 
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A Table of the Rates of Post ag sin 



Jamaica* 



Single Letter 
Pouble 
Treble 
Pun^e 



pift.nojtfioeeding 
60 EngL Miles. 



7f or I 

1 3 9 



o 7f or I 



« 3 



I lOf 



2 



Above €0 to |00 
£ngU miles« 



2 6 



A^ovezoo toxa9 
Engl, inikt. 



/. d* RyaU 
i 3 or a 



2 6 
4 |3 9 



3 
6 



And in prbportion for every additional 
i)unce weight* 



ifim 



Seventeen packet-boats are employed in 
carrying the mails between Falmouth and 
the Weft-Indics* 

* 

Thefe mails are made up zt, and dif- 
patched from, the General Poft*Office in 
London, the firft and third Wednefday ia 
every months and the packet-boats gene« 
rally fail from Falmouth the Sunday or 
Monday following; » 

A 
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A Tabic of thie Fees of the Governor^ 

Secretary. 



For every commli&on of General to fcrve in the 

Militia of this Ifland , 



for every commiflion of Colonel 



Lientenant'Colonel - 

Major m^ 
' ■ Captain ■ 

* ■ " '^' n ■ .,> Lieutenant • ■ i 

■ ' ' ' — — — EniigQ - 

' Adjutant ■ 

" Deputy Adjutants or 

Quarter-Maftcr General — — _ 

For every commiflion of Qoarter^Mailer — - 

■ — Barrack . Mailer Ge- 

neral, and of DcputyBarrack-Mafter General, 
each „ __ 

For every commiffion of Muiler- Mailer Gene- 
ral, and of Pcputy Mniler-Mafter General, 
each > ■ ■ . 

For every commiflion of Aide-de-Camp to ihe 
Commander in Chief . ■ , , 

For every commiffion of Aide^de-Camp to any 
General of Militia , i,. 

For every commiflion of Captain of a Fort 

' ' ■ - Lieutenant of a Fort 

— — —warrant, or appointment of Quarter 
Gunner of a Fort .. , 

For every commiflion of Ifland Engineer — 

■ ————— Armourer 



£' 


/• 


/• 


30 








ai 








«S 


"5 





II 





($ 


5 


10 





2 


»$ 





2 


»$ 





z 


«5 





2 


»S 





2 


'$ 






2 15 



Privateer's commiflion 



2 


'5 


» 


21 





9 


10 


10 





20 








«J 








10 








10 








2 


15 





12 


10 







Th0 
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The HarbottivMaAer of Kingfton 

Ever/ other Harbour^Mailer 

An Interpreter of any fbreijg&Uhgoage 

A Judge Advocate General 

A Deputy Judge Advocate General 

Shyfician or Surgeoa General 



An order to a Miuifter to pubUlh io churdi> a 

perfon's intentioa to apply for a, private A6t 
A prefentation to a benefice . — m # ■ 
A Surveyor's cojniltiffion . ■■ 

An order for furplufage land — — • 

A fiat-fbr land on the Quit-Rent Ad 
£ach fpecial order for land ■ - ■■ ■' 
Every common order for land. — - 



An order for foot land in Titchfield 
Every fiat for land ■ 

Letters of preference to an efcheat ■ 
Every fiat on letters of preference for an efcheat 
Every fiat for a writ to eUGt a Coroner — 
Every leave of abfence to Members of his 
Majefty's Council ■ — 

Each foreign let-pafs 
Every patent of naturalization 
Every warrant for a pilot 
Every commiflion of Cuilos Rotaiorum — 
.................-^».— — Magiflrate or Juftice of 

the Peace^ when by writ of aflbciation, bu( 
not otherwife ■■ ., ' ■ ' ' 

The commiifioaof Chief Juftice of the Grand 

Court . — — _ 

The commiflion of Afiiflant Judge of the .Grand 
Court, when by writ of afifociation, but not 
otherwife ■■■ ' " ' ■ 



£. s. 


d. 


IO o 


0* 


» 15 





i.15 





S »a 





•fao 





21 





2 15 





10 





10 





S 





5 »^ 





$ 





a. 10 





* »$ 


.0 


a 10 


0. 


10 





S 





5 





5 


a 


S- 





12 10 





i 





20 






500 



50 o o 



10 o o 

The 
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Tbe commiffioii «f AffiAant Jodget or Joftice £^. #. /« 
fcr the Svnry and Cornwall Affile Coarct# 
i^ien by writ of aibdatioii» b«t not other* 
wife ■ ■ — — 

The commiffioB of Chief JdHoe of CoouBon 

The commiffion of Afiftant Jadgo of Coounon 
Pleas, when by writ of aflbciatioo, bot not 

otherwife ■ ' 

The commiffion^ or appointment of a Mafler 
in ordinary in Chanceiy -— 



lO o # 



lO o o 



The commiffion, or appointment of a MaCir 

extraordinary in Chancery ' ' ■ 
The commiffion, fx j^pointment of Soperin* 

tendeat of Maroons 
Flags of truce 



5 o 6 

25 o a 

1$ o o 

20 o a 

ao o a 



— •»• 
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A Table of che tscAL Fees paid at the 
refpedive Offices for Entering and Clear* 
ing Vessels. 



To the Collector. 

For entering or clearing each floop or 
fchooncr, trading to and from this Ifland, 
having a cargo on board, rtgtftering the 
company of fach veffisls, granting permit 
to load or unload, and for all other fenrices 
refpeding fuch entrance or clearance, not 
hereinafter mentioned ■ 



L* '• '* 



s 10 .0 

For 
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For. every brigi faow» bftvk^ fyt fliip -— ii* 2 >to • o 

For a new regifter • . — — — ^ ■ - ^ z o o 

For «ndprflng a regifter ^ ' ■ 012 9 
For eack coffee certificate, for coffeeexported to 

Grraif Britain ■ . • . * . ,076 

For each certificate to cancel bonds for all or 

fuch part of the cargo as may be required 0126 
For cancelling! by certificate/each bond grant- 
ed here ■ 1 1 .-. - ■ ■ ■ 50 
For a bill of fiores ■■■■ ■ ■■ 036 
For a poll entry ■ 1 076 
For long-boat papers . . 076 
For entering or clearing a drogger, every fer- 

vice included — ■ w 026 

For entering into the non-enumerated bond 026 

For every Ifle-of-Man bond ■ _ .026 

To the Comptroller* 

One third of the fums above fpecified^ except for coffee 
certificates, for which he is entitled to receive the fame 
feetis the Colledor. 

To the Secretary. 

tor entering each vefiel, taking the bond, £, /. d* 
granting certificate to the naval officer, alfo 
adminiilering the oath refpedting the carry, 
ing flaves from this liland, and all other ier* 
vices — — — ■ I J o 

For the let-pafs and clearing each veflel — 0150 
For every fort-pafs — -i— .— — .026 

For 



r<i 



tcr every drogging-pafi , to regriar droggert j[. s. Js 

only, to be taken oat ereiy ftr months t 2 

For each fliip*« regifter ■ 156 

For entering each proteft ■ '150 

For taking oat each proteft •— ^ d i» 6 



i 



To the Naval Offic6r^ 

For entering all veiTels from Great-Britain and 
Ireland, examining and recording certificate 
that bonds are given according to the A€t of 
Navigation » and examining all cockets, 
bills of ftores^ and certificate of the freedom 
of the (hip ; and taking an account of the 
iame, together with all goods that are liable 
to duty; and certifying the fame, with the 
marks, n ambers, and packages, to the Col- 
ledor and Receiver General ; and making 
out quarterly liih of the fame, to his Ma- 
jelly's Board of Trade -..i....^ 

For clearing all veiTels, as above ■■ 

For entering all verbis from North America 

and the Spaniih main, in the fame manner 

ats above ■■ 

For clearing ditto as above 
For clearing all veflels trading round the Ifland 
For a plantation bond, certificate of ditto to 

the Collector, and cancelling fame *— 
For endorfing a regifter ■ 

For figning under feal of ofiice, and recording 

. a new regifter ■ — — 

For a warrant of furvey, return, and recording 
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1 10 
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o 6 
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6 

7i 
3 



I 
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5 
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To th^ R?cisivER General. 

/ 

iPof entering or clearing all vdTels whatever, 
liaving a ctf go on board from a foreign 
Toyage> or gc»ag •«& one, every Service in* 
eluded ■ — — — <5 13 4 

for each droggCTj cnteritig and cleari;^ — 6 2 j^ 
^or eviry lioiid required by law — — 6 5; o 



' 1 



To the LAnd arid Tide SuRVEYdR. 

t^or every VeflM entering or clearing, having a 
cargb 611 bpard .(^roagers excepted), every 
iervice iricliidcd ■ ^ 6 lb 6 



To tKcOlJiccof WaiteA andSfcARCHtR* 

f Oi-.ea<^ veiTelt India full of all Uipriss» '-^ 9 io o 






» V 



"With only iht nceeffary ftores and provi- 
j(ions oil boaiid, 000 balf of the above 
fees are4o*bc paidj md A$ to 0^ iteflcls 
paffing from a port of cntry^ to anjr other 
port pr place in thi^ Ifland, in ord(;r to ;in« 
load or ccdoapkat ihm !di&&argc^ grid i^ 
VoU. I. c a 
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a cargo on boards a droggiog pafs is to be 
granted, on payment of the legal fees for 
droggers. 



Duties on Goods imported, impofed 
by the perpetual Revenue ASt, and 
payable at the Receiver General's Office. 

On tvery ton of Spaniih and Madeira wines 600 
■ wines from the Azores, or 

Weftein Iflands, or mixture of Madeira with 
them ■ ' ■ — 12 00 

On every ton of French, Rhenifti, or Portugal 

wines 
On every gallon of brandy, arrack, or other 

fpirits ■ ■ ■ 

On every ton <5f calk or bottled beer,- ale, or 

cyder ■■ ' ' ' 

On every ton of mum or metheglin — — 
■ I ■ pound weight of refined fagar *- 
. cwt. of mafcovado or paneel fu^gar 

{)Ound weight of tobacco 



— 500 



*>m 



hundred' pounds weight of ginger 
pound weight of indico 
. ■ cotton 

cwt» of cocoa imported by veflels 



of this Ifland 



On every cwt. of cocoa imported by veflels 
not belonging to the Ifland " 
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Other DutiEs payable at the. fame 

Office* 



On every negro imported into the Ifland^ los, 
and on the fale, 20s. ^ ■ 

The duty of gunpowder on all veiTels coming 
from any place to the northward of the 
Tropic of Cancer ■ per ton 

Ditto on ditto from the / fouthward of the 
Tropic of Cancer^ once in every year only, 

per ton 

Tonnage-dnty on ditto -^ per ton 
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A Table of Rates to which the 
Wharfage ahd Storage Law of 
1784 refers. 



Por each anvil 

For every dozen of hoes« bills, ^nd axes^ loofe 

■ ' barrel of tar and pitch . 

• barrel of beef, pork^ and flour •^- 

• barrel of herrings 

■ bag of feathery 
' ■ ■' bag of ginger, under 100 weight — 

• bag of pimento 



■tantf^ 



fmall bale, .200 lb. and uoder --— 
middling bale, from 200 to 400 lb. 
very large bale ■ > i . 

fmall beaufet 
large ditto 

c 2 
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For erery bate 
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fmillboxof glafs 

large ditto 

four boxes of totf or Goodies 

boxof drygood^ 

tOBof hsr iron 

too 'Ox iron noopi* and m tfofOiwth 
for a grester or left nnabor -^ 

bundle of wain tyre , ■ ' ■ 

four fmcks of |>anclieon-ftav«s -^ 

bondle of leather ^ u 

loooof brickt 

bureau 

cheft of bacon 

cheft of arms ■ 

chefl of medicines, if fmall 

» 

Aitco, if la^e 
cheft of drawers 
cheft of foap 
fmall cheft of oil 



— large ditto — ■ 

— ciafeof dry goods, according to fizc, 

from IS. 5d.to ■ ■■ ■* 

— Tafe of iron ware under 500 !b. — 

— *ditto, above 50c lb. ■ • " > 

— four cafes of pickles -i- — 
— 'feroon, or bag of cocoa . ' ■■ -■ 

— *diurn chcftof cheefe —.i—i- 

— eight cheefcs not in chefis — 

— "fbur fmall tubs of cheefe ■ ' " ■ 
t- -two large tirbs of ditto ■ 

» crate Of earthen-ware« according to 
iize, froift I si 3d, to —:_:- 
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Bor fvery c^ of coinage, accar4iilg X^ ^% 

from 7d| to — —— 9 5? 

cable, according to fize, froixv iqs. 

to ■ ^ . ^ j « 1 lO o 

-— coach — " " ■ TT-r > S ? 

(harlot ^ — K— X o o 

-: chaife ■ \ 9 li ? 

?< copper or iroQ boiler, from as* 6d« to 976 

rr"-^ chair unpacked T P P 7i 

■* chairs in band(es ' . . . 013 

rf— couch r— — — — •. g % 6 

CQroer-capboard, accor4ing to ^TiSi; 

JFroDi IS. 3d, to ■ ^39 

three pieces of crocus, or*ofnabrug, 

loofc ' ^^ -— - P O 7f 

bag of cotton and fhipping —013 

caft of bottled liquor ^ ■ 013 

fmall calk of nails ' ^ 00 7| 
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— large caflc of ditto — •" 9 ? 3 
-— CiirriagC:gun, 4 and 6 poqndert — 050 

AU ^J>oyc *■ . -^ o 10 o 

— dfik g rr J ! ' o a 6 
^— tierce of earth.ej^-warfi "■ . ht i) i 3 
.- -. hoglhcad of ditto ■■ .. ; o a 6 
-— hoglheadoffiih — r-^ — rr? O i io| 

\»xt^y. half barrel, or keg Qf g»«- 

ppwder ■ ' ^ ' :■■ ■* o 10 o 

g»"a^PP^e r y P ? 3 

grjndflonc, if fmall -rr— ?- p p 7I 

ditto, if large — r-r-r- . p f 3 

- — ho^lhead of beer, rum, bread, or 



molafl*es 



ho^ihead of fugar, for landing, 
wharfage, ftorage, weighing, ^nd 
fhipping ' ■ — ■ o a 6 

c 3 For 
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For every thoufand of wood hoops ftcrcd 
.. eight hams ■■ 

— — hide ■ 



»— hearth 
— i- harrow 



hamper* if fmall 

ditto, if large 

dozen of iron pots, loofe 

iron weight of j6 lb. 

jar of oil, from 3cl| to 

two cooper's jointers 

two kegs of paint, if large 

four fmall ditto __ 

fear kegs of viqegar, tallow, tripe, 
bread, groats, peaie^and ftarch^ 

Ihcet of lead ■ ■ 

bundle of ladles' _^_ 

thoufand feet of lumber — — . 

marble flab, from 2s. 6d. to •— 

thoufand feet of mahogany plank, 
flabs, or fquare timber ■ 

bundle of mats 

mill-cafe, common fize 

ditto, if large 

mooth-piece — 

dozen of ox-bows ■ 

plough ■ ■ 

plate for furnace-mouths ■ 

fix pots and drips ^ 

large box of pipes ■ 

fmall ditto ■ ■ 

puncheon of rum, for landing, wharf, 
age, (torage, gauging, and /hip- 
ping 
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For receiving and delivering empty puncheons, ^ 

each " • ' o o jl 

For every tierce of rice, corn, and other 

grain ■ ' ■ 0^7* 

m ' two barrels of rice *— — — o o ^f 

— — «— — thoufand feet of lumber, ihipping-off 026 

■ bundle of fpades, (hovels, or jack 

fcrewt ■■ •■ 013 

fmith^s bellows — - — o z 6 

eight loaves of fugar ■■ . Q o 7I 

ftill and head — — • -^ 050 

— fet of trufs hoops ■ o o 7I; 

— ^ fpinet — — — — '-^^ 039 

-^ thoufand of ft^ingles, unpacked —026 

— ^ ditto, in bundles ^ ■ 013 

— thoufand ftaves -— 1- — — o r o 

— trunk, i€.3d. to -p<»--^ ^^-v— ,0 .5 o 
.»«» table, IS. 3d. to — — ■-— 026 

four boxes of tobacco ■ ' 007! 

-— 100 rolls of tobacco ■ ■ 050 

-.-— IPC lb. weight of tobacco .— — 013 

jache - — -?^ rr- o 2 6 

— triangle p- j. ' " 051) 

«• tierce of fugar, fox landing, fiorage, 

weighing, and (hipping — o i lof 

— ton of wood, if weighed ■ ■. 076 

— gudgeon ■ ■ 013 

— worm for ftills of 500 gallons, or 
under — ■■ o y 6 

— worm for ftills, frOm 500 to 1000 
- gallons -— - '■ o 10 o 

— worms for flills, from 1000 gallons 
and upwards ■ ■ 100 

' — hogihead of coals — 015 

— -xhcfloftea ^^^^ . w .0 i 3 

c 4 Grating 
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^ ba^, two fer 
X or every iron axlt 



hngfhrar! of lime 
poncheon of tempef -Kmo 
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And tbat all adier good*, wirei, tad OMickaadilet, not 
fcerfin ^arfleulMly enoiliemed and fet Kmb, (lull be paid 
fcr in prtpdrtttti to Oat ftrcgoing mta. 



A TABts bf the Rates of Whakpace 

• • ■ ■ « ■ 

and Storage of the undermentioned 
Articles at Kingfton and Morant • bay 
finly, as altered- by an Aft 6i AffemWy 
lnl785. ' ' 



for landiBf, wharftge, fiotzge, and wcighiftj 
tvefy hoglhcad of fugar - ' •• 

iHpplh Jr every hogmead of fugar ^ 

landing and piliftg tVery thotiftnd ftct of 
lumber, incltodin^ Haves and h^kdin? — 
ihipping ditto ' . •' 

landing every thoufand cyprefs ihingles, loofe 
<Jitto ditto packed 

ihipping every thoufand ditto, loofe 
^to ditto : ' packed 

landing every thoiiia«d conmoa Ai^let^ loofe 
^^0 ditto ' packed 

Undittg every tierce of rfct, eohi, ^ other 
graki 
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f^ ftippig ditto « ► O 7l 

landing every thoufand of brick? jind tile«, 

and piling the fame — — — 7 6 
-^--.-^ landing^ weighing, counting, and floring, 

every ton of Niceragoa wood ■ " " *' w o 

ftipi^ing dittd — — — ^ — S ^ 
landing evcyy hpgflxcad of falt-fifti, coals, or 

lime ■ n i " ■ ■ " ' " '* * ^ 
landing, ganging, 4nd Itering, every pun- 

chconofrnm -*-r? — " * ^0| 

Slipping ditto ■ . ' .".. ' t? — "^ * i 

landing every bundle of iron h<jpp8 ■ o J 

landing eirtry tierce of bottled liquor ■' ■ ^ - ■ " 3 6 

landing every barrel of beef, pork. Or flour, c 7|; 
landing, ftoring, and gauging, every pipe of 

wine ■■■■■■ * ■ , ' ■■ 5 P 

fhippisg ditto I ' ^ *" - * 6 

landing every tierce of fugar — ^ 1 iq| 

ihipping ditto ■■■ ■ ". " * « ^' 

landing and weighing every bag of cotton — 2 <? 

Ihipping ditto ■ "■ i 5 

landing and weighing every pocket of ditto i } 

Aipping ditto ■■ ■■ 7i 



NAnd for ell other articles wh^oever, accorc&ng to die 
}aft Table. 
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Commercial Intercourse with th« 
United States of America* 

EXTRAC'Tfrom His Majejlfs Order in 
Council^ for regulating the Trade and Com^ 
merce with the United States of America $ 
dated the 2/^h of March ^ 1786, as far as 
the fame rejpe£ls the Wefl-lndia IJlands. 

'^ And for the purpofe of regulating the 
trade and commerce between the people and 
territories belonging to the Crown of Great-. 
Britain in the Weft-Indies, in which de- 
fcription the Bahama Iflands, and the 6er« 
muda or Somers Iflands, are included, and 
the people and territories belonging to the 
faid United States of America, His Majefty 
is hereby further pleafed to order. That no 
goods or commodities whatfoever, except 
pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp and flax, mafts^ 
yards and bowfprits, ftayes, heading-boards^ 
timber, (hinglest ^nd all other fpecies of 
lumber 5 horfes, neat cattle, iheep, hogs, 
poultry^ and all other fpecies of liv? ftock 

and 
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and live provifions ; peas, beans, potatoes^ 
wheats fiour» bread» bifcuit, rice, oats» bar^ 
ley» arid all other fpecies of grain, being 
the growth or produdion of any of the faid 
United States of America. And alfp to* 
tbaccot in the fair and lawful way of barter 
and traffic between the people of the faid 
United States^ and the people of His Ma<- 
jcfty's Weft-India lilands, as permitted by 
the before-recited \6i, paiTed in the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of His prefcnt Ma- 
jefty» may be imported from any pf the {ai4 
United States of America, into any of Hi« 
Majefty'a iaid Weft^Jndia Ijlands ) and th^t 
the above goods may, until further order« 
be imported by Briti(b fubje(^» pijly, an4 
jo no other than Briti(h*built (bip$i owned 
by His Maj^fty's fubje^, and iif&vigat(4 
according to lawj and that funj, fng^ft 
moUScs, coffee, cocoa*Quts; ginger, (m4 
pimentOj^ may, until further order, be 9X^ 
ported by Britifb fubjeSf, in Bnti^b-builf 
^ips, owned by Hi$ Majefty's fubje(^s, and 
|iavigated according to law^ from %ny of 
|he iaid |flands to any port or pjLace withii^ 

, ' ' ' tl55 
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the faid United States, upon payment of the 
fame duties on exportation,, and fubjed to 
the like ralea^ regiilatbus^ fecurities, and 

reftridions, as the fame articles by law are, 
or may be fubjeft and liable to, if exported 
to any Britifh colony or plantation in Amc* 
rica : and the bonds and ^curitles hereto^ . 
4bre required to be t^ken for iibch ftiips^ 
ta'rrying fufch goods, (hall and nwy be can* 
celled and difcbarged upon the like oerti* 
iicates -as ^re reqiatfed by the faid recited 
Aft, Ifiade in thfe twenty-third year <rf His 
prefent Majefty's reign, to difcharge any 
^onds ^iven in Great-Britain, ibr the 4m 
fending ^ny other gobds in the f^ad United 
States of America/' 
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JAMAICA CHRONOLOGY. 



JAMAICA difcovered by C. Colambiis 
Jamaica ooDquered under Penn and Venables 
Colooel D'Oyley, Governor ■ 
LordWindfi)r> Governor ■ n 
Sir Charles Lyttleton, Governor 
Sir Thomas Maddeford, Governor 
Lord Vanghan, Governor 
Earl of Carlifle, Governor 
Sir Henry Morgan, Governor 
Sir Thomas Lynch^ Governor 
Henry Molefworth, Efq. Governor 
Duke of Albemarle, Governor 
Earlof Inchiqnin, Governor 

Great Earthquake, June 7th 
Sir William Beeflon> Governor 
William Selvin, Efq* Governor 
Sir Thomas Handafyde, Governor 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, Governor 
Peter Haywood, Efq. Governor 
Sir Nicholas Lawes, Governor 

Great Storm, Augufl: 28th 
Duke of Portland, Governor - 



Major-General Hunter, .Governor 
Henry Cuaninghame, Efq. Governor 
Edward Trelawny, Efq./Governor 

Great Storm, 06bber 20th 
Charles Knowles, Efq, Governor 
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Henry Moore, Efq. Lieutenant Governor ^ xjjS 

George Haldane, Efq. Governor ■■ ij^S 

Henry Moore, Efq. Lieutenant Governor ■ ^7S9 

William Henry Lyttleton^ Eiq. Governor •— 1762 

Roger Hope Elletibn, Eiq* Lieutenant Governor — - 1766 

Sir William Trelawny, Bart. Governor ■ 1767 / 

Sir Bail] Keith, Kc. Governor ■ ■ 1773 

Major-General John Dalling^ Governor ■■ 2 777 

Hurricane, Odober 3d ■■ ' ■ — 1780 

Great Storm, Auguft lil ■ ' ■ 1 1781 

Sir George Rodney's victory over the French 

fleet, April 1 2th —— . '■ 178* 

Major-General Archibald Campbell, Governor — lyiz 

Definitive treaty of peace with France, Spain, 

Holland, and America, September 3d •—1783 ^ 
Brigadier General Alured Clarke, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor *■ ■ ■ ■■ ^7^^ 

Hurricane, July 30th ■ ■ ■ i- • » 1784 

Hurricane, Auguft 27th ■ ■ .> 1 78^5 

Storm, 06k>ber 20th •-«— -^ .i 1786 



N.B. Prom 1493 *^ ^780, notice is only 
taken of two Jlorms ; whereas, from 1780 
to 1786, there are accounts of iwo jiormt 
and ihvtc hurricanes: the one in 1786, par- 
ticularly in the pari(h of Weftmoreland, 
certainly deferved, frgm its ruinous effeds, 
this latter appellation. 

Prices 
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pRicfif of Pito¥isioM4 at fiav«o»a»U«»MAfi 

in Jane, 17B8. 
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A DESCiUPTIV^ 
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JAMAICA. 



X H E fame partiality of friendfhip that 
induced me to make public my reflections 
upon the filuation and treatment of Ne- 
groes in Jamaica, has encouraged me to 
be more diflfufive in the communication of 
thofe ideas which were before fupprefled, 
or which have fince arifen upon this popu- 
lar and political fubjedt; but, as few people, 
cfpecially among thofe who are to canvafs 
. and to decide upon this important quef- 
tion, can have been perfonally acquainted 
with the manners and cuftoms of thofe 

B . degraded 
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degraded Beings, who^ by many, are hardly 
fuppofed to hold a link in the chain of 
worldly connexion, it confequently be- 
comes the duty of every man, who has 
gained the leaft local and perfonal expe- 
rience, to contribute his light, however 
feeble, towards the illumination of a fub- 
jed: fo darkly underftood, and in the gloom 
of which fo large a portion of this Ifland 
is at prefent involved. If the fame know- 
ledge of Negroes, which my long refidence 
amongft them has unfortunately obtained, 
had fallen to the lot of perfons of wealth 
and eloquence, whofe fituations might en- 
force, or talents perfuade; fome plan might 
be carried into full and immediate effedt, 
to render their lives, not only more com- 
fortable, but more refpedlable to thcm- 
felves, lefs burthenfome to their mafters, 
lefs obvious to punifhment, and of more 
ultimate confequence to the prefervation 
of that machine, of which they have 
hitherto been conlidered, not as fprings, 
but weight. 



However 
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However unequal I may be to the ex- 
preffion of my own ideas, and however 
little attended to thofe ideas may be; yet 
I cannot withhold them, without reproach, 
upon the prefent occafion, in the hope that 
they may excite more forcible arguments 
frbm fuperior abilities, and that the poor 
Negroes in general may ftand a chance of 
obtaining fome relief from the commifera- 
tion of individual feelings : but before I 
enter upon the inveftigation of this fubjedt, 
a fubjedl that is meant to foften the rigour 
of bodily exertions, to give proteftion to 
weaknefs, and comfort to diftrefs, it may 
not be unprofitable to know what thofe 
labours and fuiFerings are, and how far that 
protedion and that comfort may be ex- 
tended, with full and hfting effect, to the 
objefts of compaffion. 

I fhall therefore make fome obfcrva- 
tions upon the appearance of the country, 
upon the cultivation of the land; and 
{hall dwell, at feme length, upon the 
procefs of the fugar-canc from its firfl: 

B 2 plan- 
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« 

plantation, and. through all its ftage^^ 
until its aflies {hall return again to ma-« 
nure the foil in which it began at firft 
to vegetate. I fhall afterwards attempt 
a defcription of the climate^ of the man- 
ncTS, occupations, purfuits, and charaders 
of the White Inhabitants ; and (hall exa*- 
mine how far their /ocaJ condu£l has a 
moral influence upon tiat of the Jlaves. 
I (hall then dwell upon the labours of the 
latter ^ and (hall faithfully explain^ from 
a long and painful experience^ and in 
the hope that others may profit from my 
errors^ how far they really are in a (late of 
bodily fufFering, or mental dependence. I 
have been induced to extend my ideas fo 
far, from a convidtion that it is a material 
branch of the prefent fubjedl, and from a due 
attention to which, the future comfort and 
prefervation of the flaves can alone proceed; 
for when you (hall be made acquainted with 
their actual fituation, you will confequently 
be enabled to judge whether or no it be 
correfpondent, or oppre(iivc, to their (late 
and feelings. By tracing the progrefs of 

their 
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their yearly work^ and by having explained^ 
in a general manner, the methods ufed in 
the cultivation of the foil (for their labour 
is upon a large fcale, and not branched out 
.into thofe minutiae which are neceflary in 
the operations of fedentary employments), 
a reafonable, at leaft, if not a fatisfadlory 
idea may be formed of their fituation. 
My obfervations being confined to one 
ifland, and to one particular part of that 
ifland^ can weigh but little in the be- 
nevolent fcale of extenfive reformation; 
but if thecuftoms of the White People, and 
the manners and treatment of the Negroes 
Hi our different colonies, be candidly con- 
iidered, and humanely adduced^ it cannot 
be doubted but very beneficial effcdrs 
would follow the inveft'igation of truth; 
efFedts^ that would loofen the bonds of 
llavery, and only leave the remembrance 
of the name. 

It is certainly the intereft of the pro- 
prietor to rejoice, in more inftances than 
one, a( 0ie approaching comfort and 

B 3 protcftion 
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protcdion of thofe degraded mortals, to 
whofe pcrfqnal exiftence, and profpcdls 
of increafe, he muft look up for his pecu- 
niary means, and independent welfare; and 
fo often as he fhall turn his cy::s upon this 
infulted branch of the human fpecies, let 
him only refleift that the fame Gud who 
rolls his thunder over their Jieads, may 
blaft bis pride, and wither the hand that 
is raifed in anger againfl the weak, and thus 
help to enforce an example of jufticc againi^ 
the ftrong. 

There cannot be a more incontrovertible 
proof of the neceflity of fomc reformation 
in the management of Negroes, than the 
reviiion and amendment of thofe laws in 
Jamaica which prciTed fo much upon their 
bodily feelings, and mental afHidtions: and 
it would have refledled more honour upoii 
thofe who live fo much in the community 
of ilaves, if thofe alterations had been the 
fpontaneous efFedts of their humanity, and 
had not originated In, and been enforced by 
the perfcvering compaffion of, England, 

I do 
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I do not mean to enter into a full and 

* 

minoie defcription of Jamaica, as that has 
been already done with more ability than 1 
pofTefs, and with more information than I 
have been able» or induftrious enough, to 
'obtain ; but I ihaU endeavour to enliven, 
as opportunities may occur, my dull ob« 
fervations, by an introdudion of fuch ob- 
jeAs as are feldom vifited, and fuch parti-* 
culars as are too little known. 

The firft appearance of Jamaica pre« 
fents one of the moft grand and lively 
fcenes that the creating hand of Nature 
can poffibly exhibit : mountains of an 
immenf# height feem to crufh thofe that 
are below them; and tbefe are adorned 
with a foliage as thick as vivid, and no 
lefs vivid than continual. The hills, from 
their fommits to the very borders of the 
fea, are fringed with trees and fbrobs of 
a beautiful (hape, and undccaying ver-^ 
. dare ; and you perceive mills, works, and 
houfes, peeping among their branches, or 
buried 'amidft their fhades. 
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The fea is, in general, extremely fmooth 
•nd brilliant} and. before the breeze begins 
to ripple its glaiTy furfacc. is To remarkably 
tranfparentt that you can perceive (as if 
there were no iotcrvening medium) the 
rocks and fands at a coniiderable depth ; 
the weeds and coral that adorn the firft, 
and the flars and other teftaceous fiAies 
th»t repofe upon the lad. 

Every palling cloud affords fome pleafing 
variation ; and the glowing vapours of the 
atniofphcrf, when the fon arifcs or dc-r 
clines, and when the pidturefquc an4 
fantallic clouds are reHei^cd in its po- 
liOied bofotn, give an enchanting hue, 
and fuch as is only particular to the 
warmer climates, and which much re- 
femblc thafe faffron ikies which foftrongly 
mark the Campania of Rome, and the 
environs of Naples. 

There are many parts of the country 

that are not much unlike to, nor left 

- romantic than, the moil wild and beautir 

ful 
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ful fituations of Frefcati, Tivoli, and 
Albano ; and the want of thofe pidlur 
refque and elegant ruins which fo much 
ennoble the landfcapes of ^aly, are made 
fome amends for, in the painter's eye, by 
the appearance, the variety, and the num«> 
ber of the buildings. * 

The verdure of England, in the midft 
of fummer, can hardly vie with that of 
Jamaica for feven, eight, or nine months 
jn the year ; and as there are but few ap« 
parently deciduous trees and (hrubs, that 
Verdure feems to be, upon the mountains, 
unfading and p^rennial^ 

From many fituations you have views 
fo much diverfified, that, wherever you 
turn, a new profpedt delights the. eye, 
gnd occaiions furprife by the magnificence 
of the objects, by the depths of fhadow 
or burfls of light, by the obfervation of 
gloomy dells or woody plains, of moun- 
tainrtorrents, and of winding-flreams 5 of 
groups of negroes, herds of cattle, paffing 
V wains ; and by the recurrence of every rural 
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ohjeSt that imagiaation can form, or atten* 
tioD difcriminate. 

The timber-trees in the mountains are 
large and lofty ; and the cotton-trees in 
particular, both there and upon the plains, 
are of a very beautiful and magnificent 
growth, and are rendered ftrikingly pic- 
turefque by the numberlefs withes that 
depend from branch to branch, and by 
the variety of creeping or ftationary plants 
(deleterious, indeed, to their health and 
vegetation^ but from which no painter 
would wi(h to fee them difengaged) which 
attach themfelves to the trunks and extre- 
mities; and as the roots are very large, 
and form recefles at the bottom of the 
iicms, or run a fionfiderable diftance, and 
in various lines, above the ground, they 
make, all together, a very (ingular and a 
ftriking appearance. 

The verdure upon the cultivated plains 
and hills, of which there is an infinite 
and pleafing variety, is feen to change 
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tAmoft every mo^th; and the generatl, 
and perceptible rapidity of vegetation^ par*^ 
ticularly after droughts or ftorms, v^ill 
h^tt-dly be credited, excepting by thofe 
who have fufFered from a contention of 
the elements, and have confoled them** 
felves with this fudden reftoration of na- 
ture, and looked forward to an increafe of 
prodtrce, to cdrnpeirfate, in idea at \ciA, 
the lofs and difappointment which they 
ba^e lately firftained. 

The docks and weeds of which the fore-i^t 
gronrnds in Jamaica are compoiedy ater 
the moft rich and beautiful prodadions 
of (he kind I have ever feen; and the 
banks of the rivers are frio^iged with every 
growth that a painter would wi^ to 
introduce into this agreeable part of land« 
fcape : and thofe borders which Claude 
XiOrrain,* PouiSn, and Salvator Ro^, tbok 
apparently fb muchpleafure and pains to^ 
enrichv are there excelled by the hiand 
of Nature alone : nor do I conceive 
it pofiible for any artift to invent^ by 
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A fedulous colleAion of the mod choice and 
beautiful parts of her produdions^ mor^ 
enchanting fcenes than can be obferved in 
the dells and vallies, and on the margins of 
the rivers, in that beautiful and romantia 
country, 



The cafcadesy the torrents, the rivers, 
and the rills, are enchanting!/ pidu« 
rpfque in their different features, and ex* 
change the fubliaaity or repofe of their 
fcenes, according to the variations of the 
ieafons, or the turmoils of the elements | 
^nd thefe variations, I (hould conceive, 
few climates afford in competition with 
that I have ventured to defcribe. The 
colours of Loqtherbourg are better calcu- 
lated for the expref&on of fuch varieties thai) 
thofe, I (hould imagine, of any modern 
artift ; and he might there meet with fe« 
veral falls, the furrounding fcenery of which 
might eclipfe the boafled waters of Schaff- 
baufcn, the brilliancy of Pifvkhe, aqd the? 
gloom of Ternif 

From 
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From the rocks, in general, but from 
thofc in particular that help to form the 
Bay of Bluefields, may be made the moft 
rich and beautiful ftudies; and indeed it 
is hardly poffible to defcribe the variety 
and foftnefs of their tints, th^ boldnefs 
of their mafles, the projedtion of their 
fhades, the various and pidturefque accom- 
paniments of trees that rife and fpread 
from, of {hrubs that partially hide, of 
buflies that creep over, or plants and 
weeds that luxuriantly adorn, their broken 
bafements; and which bafements are worn 
into caverns, or hollows, by the irritation 
of the tides, which leave, as a recom- 
pence for the intrufions they have made, a 
depofit of beautiful and various dyes; of 
fuch dyes as the moft celebrated artift 
might fee proud to imitate, and the imita- 
tion of which it would require the eye of 
judgment and execution not to difgrace. 
There was a man who could do them juf- 
tice: but, he is gone! and I hope I (hall 
ftand excufed, if I venture, in the courfe of 
this work, to record his name, and devote 
a portion of my remarks to his praife. 

The 
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l^hc morning fccncry of. this region is 
uncommonly beautiful ^ particularly ill 
thofe feafons which are marked by the 
mofl heavy dews» and at thofe hours when 
the fun, having climbed the mountains, be- 
gins to illuminate the verdure of the plains 
and fields, and to gild the leaves of the plan- 
tain, and the branches of the orange^^trees ; 
over which are fpread, in the moft beautiful 
net-work, and in every diredion, innu- 
merable cobwebs of the moft fine and 
tranfparent filk, which, adorned with drops 
of dew, and gemmed by the rays of the 
fun, and glowing in the centre with the 
bright and beautiful colours of their in- 
duflrious inhabitants, prefent a fcene at 
once novel and delightful. The lawns 
are likewife covered in the fame manner^ 
and add one beauty to a landfcape which I 
have not ever feen exprefled by imitation, or 
obfcrved, as objects of nature, with the 
fame charms, in any other country. At 
this period of the day, the air is tem- 
perately cool ; and the varieties of the na-* 
tural and paftoral world may be contem- 
plated 
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plated without inconvenience; but, as the 
fun advances, and its beams arc ^iffufed, 
the moft enchanting landfcape will hardly 
make amends for the excefs of heat, and 
the enervating languor with which it is 
conilantly attended. 

At feme fe^fons of the year, the climate 
h more tolerable than it is at others ; and 
when the north winds fet in, and continue 
to blow (which they fometimes do with 
a keennefs that would even fhake a north- 
ern conftitution), it may be borne with 
patience at leaft, if not with pleafurc. 
From five to fcven o'clock in the morning, 
it is tolerably cool ; but, I think, from 
that time until the fea-brecze fets in (which 
is commonly between nine and ten), is 
that period of the- day which is the moft 
infupportable. The evenings are pleafant 
for about an hour ; and the nights in 
general are not by any means fo oppreffive 
as I have frequently felt them in more 
chilly climates. 
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The fun-fet in Jamaica produces^ iu tbe 
clouds^ the mod pidturefque and pleafing 
varieties ; and indeed I have wondered that 
landfcape-painters, in general^ have not 
more minutely fludied from nature this 
leading principle, and this foundation of 
the art. There are many who look for 
light and (hadow upon earth, who cannot 
rationally^ or fcientifically, account for the 
oppofitions which they fee before them, 
and who perhaps are totally unacquainted 
With the caufes that give brilliancy to the 
iirft, or darknefs to the lail : and I am apt 
to believe (I wifh I were not obliged to 
fpeak from e^fpericnce), that there arc 
many fketclicrs ofjandfcape, who intro- 
duce the principal features of nature in 
trees, in broken fpregrounds, in rocks, 
rivers, bridges, bays, and feas ; and to thefe 
different objeAs give their ihadows and 
refledions, abandon the fpots upon which 
thefe ftudies have been made, and put the 
finifhing hand to what they call their na- 
tural fcenery, without having even marked** 
in the forms of an overhanging cloud, or 
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tiilted the beauties ojf a bright^ or a vi«* 
poary fky, or of having derived a rational 
light from that commanding influence 
above^ which can alone occafion variety 
to the fcenes below. In the outline of 
a drawer of landfcape, the ikies are in 
general, I fear, omitted; they are left 
to be afterwards introduced, as indolence 
may require ; and it often of confequencei 
happens, that tiq/e which (hould explain, 
are contr^didory to the charms and fide^ 
lity of the fcene. There is a great ddal 
of difference between running a line over 
the extremities of Nature, and filling up 
thofe lines with truth and judgement ^ and 
it even requires fome art to exprefs Nature 
in fuch a manner, that (he may not be 
deemed unnatural. I have obferved fuch 
reprefentations in the clouds, as the moft 
enthufiaftic painter would not venture to 
imitate; and yet uncommon obje<3s are 
equally fubje£ks of common expreffion^ 

The moon-lights in Jamaica are parti- 
cularly brilliant; but as it is reckoned 
Vol* L C per- 
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pernicious to be expofed to the dews with 
which they are attended, there are but few 
people who take any pleafure in the con- 
templation of thofe beautiful fcenes which 
they occafion. In the mountains, their 
effeds are very Angularly grand, as the fogs 
awaken the reptefentation of every feature 
that enthufiafm can combine with truth, 
or add to the beauty and variety of a per- 
fect landfcape ; and of thefe appearances I 
have been frequently a witnefs ; and one 
difcriminated fcene of which, I ihall take 
the liberty, in this place, to diftinguifli. 

The night was ftillnefs itfelf ; not a 
zephyr was awake, and not a found was 
heard, except the bowlings of the cur that 
bayed the moon, which now (hone refplen- 
dent in her meridian, and (howed the pla- 
nets, and the ilars, and the whole face of 
heaven, without a cloud : th.e toads, indeed, 
croaked out their noify defcant; but their 
hoarfenefs, fo peculiar to night, contri- 
buted their rural influence, and only 
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itemed refponfive bafles to the enchanting ^ 
trebles of the nightingales that fwelled 
around. From an elevated piazza, and 
furroJnded by diftant mountains moft ro- 
mantically covered Mrith wood, we looked 
down upon the beauties of the plain -be- 
low, which reprefented an exten five lake, 
indented by apparent bays, hollowed ports, 
and level fliores. A fmall archipelago of 
iflands Teemed fet within its bofom, in 
which imagination defigned, and with 
pleafurc embodied, and gave to airy no- 
thing, a local habitation and a name* 
A part of the furrounding fcenery was 
buried in (hade; a part lefs gloomy: the * 
moon-beam darted hercy and loitered there ; 
while the mirror of the lake received its 
burfl of light, and refled:ed all around its 
fpreading rays. The fire-flics were it^w 
to glitter amidft the ftiadows, to flioot 
cledric meteors from their eyes, or coruf- 
cations from beneath their wings. In 
fome places we could fancy that rivers 
meandered in their courfe to mix their 
ftreams with this filver expanfe of imagi- 
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nary waters s in others, vft were led .to 

trace the winding path, to fee the candle 
tremble from the cottage wicket, or liften 
to |he clacking of the didant mill. Be* 
tween the plain and the elevation from 
which this fcene was obferved (and a ?iew 
fomething iimilar I have frequently feen 
reprefented in the clouds in the rainy 
feafons), there dimini(hed from the fight 
9 fucceflion of hills: that neareft to the 
fight was dark; and the others progref- 
fively emerged from darknels into light. 
A more enchanting landfcape in any re- 
gion, or at any time of the day, I had not 
ever before feen, than the piifturefque va- 
riety occafioned by the fogs in the repre- 
ientation of that I have now attempted to 
defcribe. 



Every fituation that commands the 
harbour of Kingfton, takes in a profpe<fl 
which can hardly be furpafled in any 
quarter of the world, as in that profpe^ 
are ftrongly varied, and magnificently 
brought together, the pleafing and roman- 
tic, the extenfive and fublime. 

The 
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The majeftic-fweep, and beautiful curve 
of the Bay of Port- Royal, the numerous 
fails that catch the wind in every dire(^ion^ 
the romantic projedtion of the town that 
gives it name^ the dotted hbufes that mark 
in the fituation of Kingfton, and the nu-* 
mefous mafts of vefTels that rife above their 
fummits, prefent a fcene of bufinefs and 
variety: the level paftures and the fandy 
beachy the extenfive mar(h and tufted 
groves, afford the pleafures of quiefcent 
Natute: the rough and threatening afpecfls 
of the different batteries which feem to 
over-awe the placid fcenery, while the 
fwelling hills of Ligunnea (which arc 
adorned with almoft every fpccies of ufeful 
vegetation), and above thefe, the towering 
grandeur of the Blue Mountains which 
are covered with a fapphire haze, and 
which appear to lofe their fummits in the 
clouds, combine their magnificent powers 
to awaken the furprife, and to fix the atten- 
tion of every beholder : and he who can viev^ 
this romantic variety without pfeferving a 
record pf it in his mind, mufl be deemed a 
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frigid obferver indeed, where he ought to 
be an admirer of the beautiful, and an en- 
thufiaft of the fublime. 

The views in the part of the Ifland 
di{lingui(hed by the name of Sixteen-mile 
Walk, have charms, I am inclined to 
think, almoft iheir own : although fome 
particular parts of Matlock and Dove-dale 
(the fcenery of which latter place they 
much refemble), may be more confinedly 
pidlurefque, yet the former are more 
varied and numerous, and the rocks, with 
which they are furrounded, more ftupen* 
dous and lofty. At every turn, through- 
out the didance above mentioned, the eye 
is prefented with a novel fcene, and is 
alternately led from the pleafing to the 
terrific, through burfts of light, or nights 
of (hade. The road which winds through- 
out the valley, is uncommonly fine; and 
the river that divides it, and which in fome 
places glides fmoothly away, and in others 
(efpecially in the rainy feafons), when it 
becomes a hoarfe and troubled torrent, 
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adds very confiderably to the variety and 
dignity of the fcene. In fome places the 
rocks ftem to join, as if to oppofc a 
paflage; in others they appear to open, 
as if to invite the traveller to the exami- 
nation of future wonders : fometimes they 
fcparate above, to give the fun-beams leave 
to warm the chilly bottom, and fometimes 
are nearly clofed on the top, as if to pre- 
vent the day from peering upon its glooms. 
In fome parts there are tremendous pre- 
cipices; in others, gentle declivities and 
level plains : the rocks are, in fome places, 
fmooth and naked ; in others, they exhibit 
ruins, arches, towers, and caves; and in . 
others, the moft luxuriant and fpreading 
foliage is perceived, and varied by trees 
of numerous defcription and growth, and 
many of which rife to a confiderablc 
height from the very centre and through the 
fiflures of the rock, without the appearance 
of a particle of mould : and this lingular 
appearance is likewife frequently obferved 
in other parts of the country. The banks 
of the river are ornamented with a variety 
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of beautiful produdions, which exhibit 
an infinite diverfity of breaks and fore- 
grounds ; and that part of it over which 
a bridge is thrown, is, in my opinion, the 
mod flrilcing : it is flat and limple, and 
feems peculiarly adapted to the features Qf 
the fcene: it communicates, as it were, 
disjointed beauties, and hardly appears to 
interrupt the progrefs of the ftream, al- 
though the current is always feen Co 
ripple, fometimes to break in foam, and 
in the rainy feafons to rufh with fuch a 
violence, as oftentimes to carry it away, 
or to depofit its ruins amongft the docks 
and fedges. Indeed the whole ftream runs 
through, and enriches, as many delightful 
fcenes as a lover of Nature can any where 
meet wfth, or the moil enthuiiaftic artift 
could poffibly defire. 

May-day Hill, and the country around 
it, fhould be particular objedls of the 
ftranger's curiofity, who may have time 
and inclination to examine Nature in her 
mod wild and magnificent forms. In this 

part 
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part of the coujitry^ her beauties principally 
conlift of winding roads, of frequent rifings 
jand dcclivities,^ of verdant borders and 
gloomy woods ; and fuch varieties as thefe 
few objed^s can occafion, and fuch pleafurc 
as they can afford, are here to.be found in 
full perfedion. 

In thefe fcenes the contrafted beauties of 
light and fludow, muH: atone for thecharms 
of water, and the delights of diftance. 

The afcent and defcent of this celebrated 
mountain are more fteep than any I have 
ever feen, over which a carriage has traveU 
led I and as the little mould that is accu- 
mulated by the dry weather is Very foon 
waflied away by the rains; the ftones, or 
rather, in many places, the rocks, with 
which they are paved, or thickly covered^ 
iQcreafe the difficulty, if not the danger, of 
the paffing tread.. 

The road upon the top of the hill is to- 
lerably good } but, on account of the irre- 
gularity of the ground, is tedious to the eye, 
and Co didrefling to the traveller^ that I 
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would rather pafs the Alps or the Pjrrenean 
mountains, at the mod inclement time of 
the year, than journey over this bill (not** 
withftanding very little inconvenience is 
occafioned by heat), at the moft pleafant and 
favourable feafon for fuch an excurfion. 

On his arrival upon May^i-day HilU the 
traveller is refrefhed with a new climate; 
and he runs for comfort to the focial firc» 
with as much pleafure as he would in the 
plains have explored the ihade. The air^ 
upon that elevation, is certainly chill i but 
then the damp will rather affed, than the 
cold will numb. At fuch a height the 
produdlions of the frigid zone will, with 
proper culture and correfponding* care, 
very fuccefsfully flourifli j and thefc re- 
treats from low-land (ituations would, ii| 
the time of the feafons, be certainly de- 
lightful, were it not for the difficulties of 
accefs, the inconvenience and infalubrity 
of the dews, the certainty of rain, the 
dangerous and frequent dartings of the 
lightning, and the tremendous roarings 
of the fhaking thunder, which fo awfully 
prevail in thefe regions, and which hardly 
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compenfate the violence of the heat^ and 
the other local difcomforts that are expe- 
rienced below, ' 

The road from the little village of Bath 
to the Fountain of the Medicinal Spring, 
is moft horribly romantic^ and partakes very 
much of thofe anticipations of the fublime 
of Nature, which^ in his progrefs through 
particular vallies, the traveller cannot 
fail to have frequently experienced. The 
narrownefs of the path, and the precipices 
upon one fide, are to ftrangers fomewhat 
alarming; but the beautiful fcenery with 
which the journey is rewarded, affords 
fome confolation for the danger pad. 

On the left-hand of this romantic valley 
there runs a narrow road, .the (ides of which 
are covered with hills of an almoft perpen- 
dicular height, and from whence there 
trickles, at every turn, a flender rill, which 
winds its prattling courfe among the trees 
and (hrubs that over-hang the almoft in- 
vifible and tremendous chafm below. As 
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this dell (from the peculiar clofenefs of 
its fituatiooy encompaiTed by mountains on 
every fide, and darkened by woods and 
other vegetative fubflances that fpread their ^ 
glooms in every dtreAion) is fubjed to 
continual fhowers: there are confequently 
iheds ereded at convenient diflances, for 
the accommodation of the traveller, who is 
frequently obliged to expend much time 
in performing the trifling journey from 
the village to the fpring; and in which 
journey (of about three miles) is rooft 
pl?afingly united every objefl; that can call 
forth the charms of retirement, in the mur* 
mors of the ftream which- invite to medi- 
tation; in the cooings of the dove that 
awaken feniibility; in the trillings of the 
nightingale that foothe defpair; or in the 
clamour of the crows, the fhrieking of the 
parrots and the perroquets, and the difmal 
croaking of the toads that overcome, with 
the founds of tumult and difcordance, the 
afluafive melody of fofter tones. 

When you arrive at the Bath Houfe, or 
rather Hovel, the hot fpring appears in 

2 full 
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full View before you» and fmoaking in its 
defcent from the bottom of a deeply -(haded 
and impending wood, and down a whitifli 
coloured rock (which is tinted with a va- 
riety of pleafing dyes, and in perfedl har- 
mony of colours with the foliage that isf 
feen to flaunt around) has a very Angular^ 
as it has a very pleafing and romantic ap- 
pearance. The landfcape is indeed con- 
fined : it is a (hady glen, and remarkable 
for its fceming abilradtion from the world, 
and pleafing; from the philofophic folem- 
nity of its glooms. The torrent that ap- 
pears to hurry on its foamy courfe from the 
diflant mountains, that its chilly waters 
may receive the warmth of a more genial 
ftream, and with which the more than 
tepid cafcade (as if to add its own fuper-> 
fluity of heat to difpel the others intenfity 
of cold, and to make the union indepen- 
dently aflimilate) commixes its own abun- 
dance; and which runs meandering, after 
this conjun<5tion, through a vale as dark as 
Erebus, as ftill as night, fave where its 
current is heard with hoarfenefs to refounB 
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upon the pebbly bottom; or where z 
ftone, difrupted from the hill above, comes 
thundering down with direful crafh, en* 
tombs its ponderous mafs in the fands be- 
low, and there remains a barrier to the 
progrefs of the (Iream, and gives fucceed* 
ing ripples where its lapfe was fcarcely 
difturbed before. 

It is in vain to look for more than a 
partial fun-beam to illume thefe (hades: 
it will fometimes dart upon, and play 
amongft the upper foliage of the trees, but 
will feldom irradiate the docks and weeds 
that fpread below. The moon will fome- 
times, too, with modeft rcferve, delight 
to ihoot forth a furtive ray, and for a time 
repofc (when the zephyrs fhall difturb and 
blow alide their mafs of {hadow>s) upon the 
verdant darknefs of the cocoa-leaf» and 
brighten the umbrellas of the plantain, or 
tremble amidft the branches, and fhine 
upon the item of the gigantic cotton-tree ; 
will filver over the refleding bofom of the 
rtinning dream, engem the dews that glit- 
ter 
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ter from the brakes, and excite the nigh- 
tingale to innovate, and encourage him to 
continue long, his nofturnal elegy. 

How fweetly adapted is this charming 
retreat to midnight contemplation, filcncc, 
and the mufel The Penferofo here had 
found his paradife — the afflicted, confola- 
tion — the patient, hope — and the philofo- 
pher, an oblivion of the world and all its 
cares. 



The variety and brilliancy of the verdure 
in Jamaica are particularly ftriking; and 
the trees and fhrubs that adorn the face of 
the country are Angular for the richnefs 
of their tints, the depths of their fhadows, 
and the pidurefque appearance they make. 
It is hardly poffible to conceive any vege- 
tation more beautiful, and more congenial 
to a painter's eye, than that which univer- ' 
fally prevails throughout every part of that 
romantic liland ; the leading features of 
the landfcape of which are fplendour and 
magnificence, and which are ftrongly 

marked. 
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marked^ not only in the rocks and tnoun- 
tains, but in the wood«>lands and the plains. 
The palm, the cocoa-nut, the mountain- 
cabbage, and the plantain, when aflbciated 
with the tamarind, the orange, and other 
trees of beautiful growth and vivid dyes, 
and thefe commixed with the waving 
plumes of the bamboo-cane, the fingular 
appearance of the Jerufalem thorn, the 
bufliy richnefs of the oleander and Afri- 
can rofe, the glowing red of the fcarlet 
cordium, the verdant bowers of the jefla- 
mine and Grenadilla vines, the tufted 
plumes of the lilac, the filvcr-white and 
filky leaves of the portlandia, together with 
that prodigious variety of minor fruits and 
lowly (hrobs, all together compofe an em- 
broidery of colours which few regions can 
rival, and which none can perhaps fnr- 
pafs. The young logwood-fets make 
beautiful fences; the baflard cedaf-trees, 
that are dotted over the paftures, afford a 
pleafing (hade; the lime-bu(hes have a 
cheerful appearance; the intervals between 
the cane-picccs in fomc meafarc break the 

formality 
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formality oi their growth : the plantation-* 
buildings have a marked and pleafing tStSti 
the houfts upon the pens (or farips), and 
thofe ftuck here and there upon the 
fmaller fettlements, contribute their aflift- 
ance to the rural fcenery^ while the lowly 
hovels of the negroes, huddled together in 
the form of a town, with their piiSlurefque 
appearance, render it ilill more io by the 
clumps of dijfFerent vegetation that often- 
times furround them; and the numerous 
herds of cattle, iheep, or goats that browze 
jipon the plains, or frolic upon the hills, 
all together contribute to make a landfcape, 
which, in other climates, would excite the 
pencil of the artift, the curiofity of the 
paturaliil, and the afloniihment and delight 
of every beholder. Of thefe fcenes I have 
feen but few copies, and fewer imitations; 
and I cannot help lamenting, in this place, 
the early end of one who was well acq^uainted 
with the pi<3:urefque varieties of the Ifland, 
and whofe truth in their rcprefentation 
could be only equalled by his taftc, his 
judgment^ aad his execution. | flatter 
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myfelf that I (hall be excufed by thofe who 
value talents, and honour goodnefs, if I 
pay my mite of fentiment (however inade« 
quate may be the expreflion) to the me- 
mory of a man whofe heart I valued, and 
whofe genius 1 was taught, from a long 
and intimate knowledge of his works, 
almoft to venerate. He can gain, alas ! but 
little from my praife, although I have 
daily opportunities of finding in his labours 
a pleating, although a melancholy fubjeft 
of remembrance. The mind is painfully 
foothed (if I may be allowed the expref- 
iion) by a tender recurrence to thofe events 
which helped to fill up the vacuum of 
youthful pleafures, by the introduiftion of 
works of genius, or the reciprocal ex- 
changes of confidence and friendfliip : and 
if a temporary feparation from thofe we 
value and love (hall zStA us, how much 
more fenfibly mud we feel that feparation 
%hich mud remain to the end of our livesi 
To forget^ is a leiTon that religion may 
teach, but which affection will with diffi- 
culty adopt j but to forget a man who has 

given 
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given pleafure, and ftill gives pleafure, 
from an dbfervation of his works, would 
even to an apathift be deemed impoffible. 

The genius of Mr. Robertfon was 
eclipfed by his modefty; and it was owing 
to this amiable failing that his merits have 
remained in the back- ground of the pic- 
ture, when his knowledge and execution 
of landfcape ought to have brought him 
forward as a principal figure. He was 
indefatigable in his profeffion, not only 
from inclination, but principle: he was 
diffident of his own abilities; and while 
he under-rated them, he appreciated thofe 
of others : he confidered praife as the gene- 
rofity of another's heart, and by no means 
as a tribute that could be exadled by genius : 
he was difinterefled, and, I think, to a 
fault ; refpedtful to all, and envious of 
none. I never knew him extoll his own 
performances, or lance a fhaft of criticifm 
againft his brother artifts. The goodnefs 
of his heart was expreffed by his grati- 
tude ; a gratitude that fpake by the filent 
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oratory of his deeds : and he was ufed to 
think himfelf the pcrfon obliged, when 
he could make his talents fubfervient to 
the pleafure of others : and what could not 
fuch talents and fuch a mind perform ? 



As a profef&onal man, he was, in my 
poor opinion, the mod enthufiaftic, as he 
was the moA correA admirer of Nature, I 
ever had, in his line, the good fortune to 
meet with': he caught her variations as it 
were by inftindl ; and he made her charms 
his own, without the appearance of imita- 
tion. Whatever, as an obferver, he con- 
templated, he could, as an artift, with 
readinefs defcribe; and fo fond was he of, 
and accuftomed to rural objedts, that I have 
known him trace from memory, what has 
been afterwards proved exa£t from viiion. 
There was an expreflion in his touch, almoft 
peculiar to himfelf; and yet, when he was 
even a young man, he was of fp nervous a 
habit, that he was frequently obliged to 
prefs one hand upon the other, to make a 
ftroke; and notwithftanding this misfor-v 
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tune^ fo diTadvantageous to his execution, 
the forms of his outlines were firm^ correct, 
and fimple. In the choice and grouping of 
his trees, in his oppoiitions of light and 
fhadow, in the opening of his leaves, the 
(direction of his branches, and the markings 
of the bark, my partiality inclines me to 
think that he almoft ftood without a rival ; 
without a rival in drawing I am ftill in- 
clined to think, however deficient he has 
been faid to be in the fcience of colouring: 
and^ although thofe neceflary attainments 
of landfcape-drawing, I havejuftdefcribed, 
were peculiarly obfervable in him, yet I 
do not conceive that they ftand as objeds 
to preclude his other perfeftions. His 
Ikies were admirable, and were always ex- 
preffive of the feafon of the year, and of 
the time of the day which he intended to 
reprefcnt. To his atmofphere he conveyed 
an enchanting warmth: his clouds were 
di(lingui(hed by the truth and integrity of 
their forms, and feemed to float, in his pla- 
cid fcenes, upon the air by wl^ich they were 
Aipported : and akhough he could clothe 

D 3 Nature 
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Nature with the beauties of tranquillity^ 
yet could he excite the wind, and faithfully 
rcprcfent the terrors of the tempeft. He 
could adopt with fuccefs, the delicate man*- 
ner ef Claude Lorrain, the learned compo- 
iitions of Jafper Pouffin, and the wild and 
expreffive horrors of Salvator Rofa. Of 
light and fhadow he was a confummate 
mafter; and he knew how to introduce an 
cffcd from objedls of chance, much better 
than my little experience has enabled me 
to obferve in others. The marking of his 
roads, and the breaking of his grounds, 
were perfections to which I know not any 
artifl who has equally attained : and he 
knew how Xo ennoble nature by magnifi- 
cence; and to give to the mofl: trivial objedts, 
by the introduction of the mod fimple 
expreilion, not only intereft, but variety. 
As he never introduced a dock, or a thiflle, 
without an apparent meaning, or a Teeming 
knowledge of the fpot upon which Nature 
would have taught them to grow, his fore- 
grounds were of courfe, not only pleafing, 
but correct. His natural predilection of 

the 
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the art inclined him to cattle; and theie 
he touched and fini(hed with wonderful 
integrity, tafte, and fpirit. The back- 
grounds of thefe his favourite fubjefts, 
were expreflive of, and correfponding to^ 
the fcenes; and when he confulted his 
own choice, he feldooi made thofe fcenes 
extenfive. His facility was inconceivable 
in landfcape, animals, fruit, or flowers, in 
all of which he equally excelled ; and he 
would almoft iinifli a drawing, before 
another would determine how to begin. 
Upon the bafe of knowledge he founded 
the fuperftrudture of obfervation; and 
hence it happened that there was fenfe and 
truth in all he did. He rarely blotted, or 
erafed; and it was owing to this certainty 
of execution that he made fo many draw- 
ings in a few years, although a conftant 
martyr to debility and ficknefs. He 
ftruggled long, amidft the infirmities of 
life; and clofed that life when his circum- 
fiances were fuch as to place him beyond 
the reach of profeflional dependence. It 
is a pity that more of his drawings are not 
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engraved: of the numerous and intefefting 
views he took in Jamaica, only fix have 
yet met the public eye, although there are 
many that richly deferve to be removed 
from duft and oblivion. As his talents 
were various, an exhibition of almoft every 
thing that Nature produces, may be found 
in his works ; and thefe are executed with 
equal beauty and precifion in colours, and in 
chalks. Some of his mod finiihed (I will 
not fay mod laboured) performances, are 
in the valuable coUedlion of Mr. Alderman 
Boydell; and if they be di(lingui(hed there, 
and highly prized by that liberal and in- 
telligent Patron and Critic of the Arts, 
what idea muft not be entertained of their 
perfedlion! As every thing he did can 
hardly fail to communicate pleafure, it is > 
much to be wifhed that all his works could 
he collected together, and thus form one 
exhibition of his tafte, his talents, and his 
perfeverance ; or that fome ingenious artift 
would come forward to perpetuate his 
memory : he would not only deferve and | 

pofTefs the thanks of the public, but like- 
wife 
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vfik, enjoy the congratulatory applaufc of 
his own heart. The names of Robertfon 
and Earlon), to the fame plate^ could not 
fail to render them immortal. The works 
which he has left behind to the care of his 
afflidled widow, and who treafures them 
up with equal fentiments of tendernefs and 
tafte, and thofe coloured drawings in the 
colle<fkion of his warm and fteady friend 
Mr. Moore, will ever remain as monu-* 
ments of thofe talents which many will 
envy, but few attain. Could I write as he 
could draw, this page of fincerity and 
aifedtion might pofiibly furvive oblivion. 

The o.bfervations I have made upon the 
fcenery of Jamaica, are the faithful con- 
fequcnccs of a long and minute inveftiga- 
tion of its beauties; nor am I confcious 
that I have introduced one (ingle objed: of - 
Nature that I have not frequently had 
before my eyes, and l^ave not contemplated 
with pcrfevcrance and delight. I wi{h, 
indeed, that I had been pofTefTed of the 
defcriptive pencil, and the recording pen, 

of 
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of that elegant Enthufiaft who has immor* 
talized the beauties of the Wye, and the 
magnificent variety of the lakes, that the 
views of an Ifland (the piAurefque and 
internal appearances of which have been 
fo little examined, and are confequently 
fa little known), might have had thofe 
advantages of which they are now de- 
prived by my prolix and languid defcrip- 
tion. Having formerly travelled with one 
whofe tafte and judgment (but whofe welU 
known fuavity of manners I will not infult 
by my feeble commendation) would have 
. awakened the curiofity of the moil humble 
fpedtator, it would have been flrange in- 
deed, if in the courfe of thofe travels I 
did not wifh to profit from his example; 
and to treafure up in 'my mind for future 
occafions, thofe various and pertinent re- 
marks which could not fail to lead the 
obferver to the contemplation of nature j 
and, in 6er works, to the veneration of the 
great Artificer. Having refided with him 
for fome time in that delightful coqntry, 
from which the moft celebrated painters 

of 
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of landfcape have made their principal 
ftudies ', and having always travelled with 
thofe who loved, or were profeffors of the 
Art; and having accompanied the latter in 
all their walks^ and followed their imita- 
tions upon the eafel, it is not unnatural 
to fuppofe that I ihould catchy as it were 
by reflexion, a fmall portion of their 
curiofity, and endeavour to follow, at a 
diftance, thofe rays which have warmed, 
although they have not been able to illu- 
minate. 

As one, therefore, who has obferved 
Nature with more enthufiafm than tafte, 
I muft decide in favour of the rich and 
magnificent fcencry of the Weft-Indies, in 
preference to any rural appearances I have 
obferved in other countries; and I iliould 
dwell with more pertinacity upon this 
opinion, were they, by contraft, more ob- 
ferved and better known. 

During my refidence of nearly thir- 
teen years in the Ifland, I did not meet 

with 
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With one fingle artift who coold take an 

exadt outline of nature; nor can it be 

expedited that men of bufinefs fhould facri* 

£ce their time in fearching for objedts that 

would exhauft their fpirits^ without adding 

to the weight of their purfe; and that 

thofe who have had a liberal education^ 

and who arc, though not profeflcdly, in 

reality idle, (hould range over the romantic 

fituations of the liland, and negledt the 

obfervation of thofe beautiful fcenes with 

which they are furrounded, might aftoniOi 

at firft, but would not long be a caufe of 

furprife, if you could only be afqertained 

of the difficulty and confequcnt fatigue 

with which the leaft exertion in that 

climate is fure to be attended; a climate 

that very foon, and perceptibly, in many { 

fubjefts, relaxes the nervous fyftem, makes 

indolence fucceed to induftry, difeafe to 

health, and difappointment and vexation 

undermine the body, and care and defpon-* 

dency overcome, and at laft deftroy the r 

vigour of the mind« 

There 
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There are fome people, indeed, who 
live there long, and live happily j but I 
greatly fear that this enviable lift muft be 
confined to partial fituation, and profpe- 
rity. Although the country produces every 
thing in the moft luxuriant abundance 
that can either contribute to the neceiTaries, 
or adminifter to the delicacies of life, yet 
it is by no means a refidence at all conge-r 
nial to the difpofitions of thofe who have 
received their education in Europe; to 
which the manners and purfuits are fo 
diflimilar, that it is with pain and diiH- 
culty that even patience and neceflity can 
fubmit, without complaint, to endure, what 
the nioft perfevcring endurance can never 
reconcile. 



It is, however, (and I believe that it is 
generally confefled to be) the ht& poor 
man's country in the world : and that 
country muft be furely good that caa 
convert poverty into independence, can 
fmooth the brow of forrow and defpair, 
and occafion the heavy heart to leap for 

joy; 
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joy: and where a man can acquire a conir 
pecent fortune by perfcvering induftry and 
honeft gain^ the liberal mind will be lefs 
willing to envy, than it will be defirous to 
applaud. 

Having given you a general defcription 
of fome of the moft remarkable fcenes in 
Jamaica, confidered in a pidturefque and 
defultory point of view, I fliall now beg 
leave to turn, and for a time confine your 
attention to the cultivation of the Sugar- 
cane, the great and valuable ftaple of the 
country: and that you may be able to 
form an accurate idea of this rich and 
fingular exotic (for when Jamaica was 
difcovered by Columbus, this plant was 
not known in the Ifland), and may enter 
into the minutiae of a vegetable of which 
there is not a fingle inch that is not con«» 
verted to fome ufe, either in its advance- 
ment to perfedion, or when its juice is 
exprefTed and boiled, and its pith reduced 
to afhes, — I (hall take it up from its mod 
early plantation, and trace it through its 

various 
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▼arious progrefs, until it fhall be again re- 
turned to enrich the bofom of that foil 
which became its parent and its nurfe. 

The ground, in the months of July, 
Auguft, September, and Oflober, having 
been previoufly invigorated where it was 
neceflary, by flying pens (or moving folds), 
or by manure (according to the nature of 
the fituation, and the convenience of the 
carriage) depofited in the cane-holes which 
are prepared for the reception of the plant, 
a gang of negroes is fet in, a day or two 
before, to cut as many canes from another 
piece (and the more contiguous, the more 
convenient will it be of courfe to tranfport 
them) as will employ the wains, mules, and 
hufbandmen, for two or three days at leaft : 
for, as labour in the Weft-Indies is exor- 
bitantly dear, the leafl lofs of time is con- 
fequently felt ; and every delay fliould, by 
care and forefight, be as much as pofBblf 
avoided. 

The cane-hole is from three to four 

fe«t wide, feldom more than eight inches 

Vol. I, deep. 
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deep^ although the banks that are ral^ 
fkd from the earth that is excavated^ 
gives. them the appearance of more coo<«. 
iiderable depth. Two canes, or parts of 
capes, are laid in longitadiQally, under the 
l^anks, one on each fide, or two pretty clole 
together in the centre of the hole; and be- 
hind thefe rows is generally planted corn : 
they are afterwards covered with a thin 
layer of earth ; and in five or fix days, if 
any rain (hall fall« they will begin to (hoot 
from the eyes ; and in about four or fiv9 
weeks they will reijuirc, and ought to have^ * 
their firft weeding. Their future cleaninga. 
wili greatly depend upon the fucceffinn,^ 
or dcrelidion, of the feafons. The fecond. 
time they are gone through,^ the bank ia. 
partly taken down ; the third time, made 
level : and great care (hoqld be obfervedj 
that the trenches be kept open and clean j 
and whatever traih (hall at that time hap« 
pen to be upon them, (hould be gently re- 
moved^ as a violent plucking will make 
them bleed, and in fome meafure check 
their future vegetation, 

I do 
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I do not much approve of their being 
too highly traflicd after the mopth of 
September, nor of their being difturbed, 
even without the hoe, after this period (as 
is often the cuftom, if no wind fliall have 
happened to blow them down) ; as at this 
feafon they begin to ripen, are confe- 
quently brittle, and the tread of the ne- 
groes would therefore do them more in- 
jury than their hands could procure them 
good. It may not, however, be ufelefs, 
after the copper-wood ihall be carted 
hoiiie, to go round the extremities of the 
pieces, and to difcharge the outward rows 
of trafh, that the air and fun may have 
efFedt upX)n the internal parts of the field; 
but even this, upon hilly land, and if the 
weather (hall have been any time dry, I 
conceive to be particularly prejudicial : 
and for this, and other reafons, the canes 
fhould be ground as foon as poffible, after 
they are carried to the mill : and I would 
recommend that the whole, or a part of 
every Saturday, or more often ((hould 
there be any confiderable quantity), be 

E devoted 
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devoted to the picking up, cartings and 
grinding the rum (or tainted canes) ; for 
tJbey, as vrell as the fugar-cane, will lofe 
fomething every minute by a delay. 



Thofe who are very afliduous in col- 
leding the rum-canes, glean, as it were, 
a fecond time the harveft field: and, in- 
dependently of the addition that is made 
to the quantity of fpirit, the accumulation 
of additional trafh ought always to be an 
objedfc of a planter's attention; for upon 
this, the quantity apd quality of his crops 
will in a great meafure depend, and the 
eafe and celerity with which his fugar 
(hall be manufactured. And, ii^deed, where 
any cane-piece, after having been cut, 
ihall be over-burdened with trafh, I would 
recommend the practice of St. Kitts, and 
other iflands, of carrying it off, and heap- 
ing it up for future fervice, 

A field of canes, when ftanding, in the 
month of November, when it is in arrow 
(or full bloiTom), is one of the mofl beauti-* 

ful 
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ful productions that the pen or pencil can 
poflibly defcribe. It in common rifes 
from three to eight feet, or more, in 
height; a difference of growth that very 
ftrongly marks the differedce of foil, or the 
varieties of culture. It is, when ripe, of 
a bright and golden yellow; and where 
obvious to the fun, is, in many parts, very 
beautifully ftreaked with red : the top is of 
a darkiih green ; but the more dry it be- 
comes, from either an excefs of ripenefs 
or a continuance of drought, of a ruflet 
yellow, with long and narrow leaves de- 
pending; from the centre of which ^ftioots 
up an arrow, like a lilver wand, from two 
to fix feet in height; and from the fum- 
mits of which, grows out a plume of 
white feathers, which are delicately frin- 
ged with a lilac dye; and indeed is, in 
its appearance, not much unlike the tuft 
that adorns this particular and elegant 
tree. 

Having mentioned the cane, as to per- 
fection in point of ripenefs, I fhall now 
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make you acquainted with its numerous 
enemies^ throughout the various ilages of 
its precarious growth. 

Should the rains unluckily ceafe^ an4 
a fevere drought fet in, foon after a piece 
of land is planted, a great many, and 
fometimes all the canesi will confequently 
peri/hi and thus require a partial fupply, 
or a total replantation : nof do I kno^r 
any occupation upon an eflate more irk- 
fome and tedious than this is allowed to 
be. The cattle, without extraordinary care^ 
will frequently commit trefpaffes upon 
them in an early flate : and as they pipe, 
or extrad the heart-leaf, the future pro-> 
grefs of the plant will be fhortened, if not 
deflroyed. The yellow and the black blafl 
are both almoft indefcribably pernicious j 
but the formisr is particularly deftrudtivct 
It is called the yellow, from its giving that 
colour to the leaves, and which is Occa- 
fioned by large nefts of infedts that fap the 
root, relax the fibres, and bore into the 
fubilance of the canes; and from which 
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particular property, they are called Borers, 
in the Leeward arid French Iflands; and 
by which many eftates have been de- 
ftroyed, and the owners conftrained to 
forego, for fome years at leaft, the culti- 
vation of this valuable, but uncertain 
plant. The black blaft attaches itfelf to 
the (tern, and to the leaves of the danes ; 
is likewife an accumulation of infects ; 
and if they be in any quantities (as I have 
to my lofs and difappointment feen them), 
they will not only check, and in a great 
mcafure fupprefs their vegetation, but very 
feverely afFefl: the quantity and quality of 
the expeded produce. I have feen niany 
pieces together fo generally covered with 
them, that they have (and in the courfe 
of a few days) become almoft abfolutely 
black; and in which cafe, the poor ne- 
groes are, for a time, blinded by the 
numbers which fly from every plant; 
and which, when thus univerfally co- 
vered, produce but little fugar, and that, 
not only of an indifferent grain and dark 
complexion, but very ftrongly impreg- 
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nated with the fame taint, both in tafte and 
fmell. 

To eradicate the yellow blaft, many ez« 
periments have been made, but without 
fuccefs; and the only perfevering remedy 
fuggefted, has been to throw up the cul- 
tivation of the land thus affeded, for fome 
time ; and before it fliall be again planted, 
to have it carefully and repeatedly ploughed. 
But I know not any thing, excepting un- 
common cleanlinefs, heavy feafbns, or a 
violent ftorm, that will effedtually difperfe 
the lafl. 

There are fome particular pieces, nay 
patches only of thofe particular pieces^ 
that will, for years together, be full of the 
blaft, without communicating its perni- 
cious influence to the adjoining canesi and 
whenever this 0iall happen, the parts thus 
afiefled (hould not be difturbed, but fuf- 
fered to remain unmolefted to the very laft 
cuttings of the crop. 

The 
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The rats are very great enemies to this 
plants but particularly in proportion to. 
its advance to ripenefs. It will hardly 
be credited how very numerous thefe rep- 
tiles are in the Ifland of Jamaica^ and 
what deftrudion^ efpecially if the canes 
be lodged, they annually commit upon a 
plantation: in a not lefs proportion do 
they injure the crops than a diminution of 
five hogOieads of fugar in every hundred, 
without addingmuch in proportion, by thofe 
that are tainted^ to the increafe of rum. 

Many and unremitting endeavours are 
daily put in practice for their extirpation ; 
but there has not yet been any method 
devifedt that can, with any probability 
of fuccefs, be deemed efficacious. Great 
numbers are taken off by poifon imme- 
diately after the crop, and when their na- 
tural food is apparently exhaufted ; many 
are killed by dogs; and prodigious quantities 
deftroyed by the negroes in the fields, when 
the canes are cut; and fuch innumerable 
proportions by the watchmen who are 
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difpcrfcd over the different parts of the 
plantation, to protcft them from general 
trefpafs, and the particular dcftrudion of 
thcfe animals, that I was informed by a 
man of obfervation and veracity, that upon 
the eftate of which, as overfeer, he had 
charge, not lefs than nine and thirty thou- 
fand were caught by the latter, and, if I 
remember right, in the fliort fpacc of five 
or fix months. 



If they commit fuch havock in the fields, 
what may not be expedled from their de- 
predations in places more confined ; in the 
poultry-yards, the out-houfes, and domef- 
tic manfions; and more particularly in 
thofe places which are fet apart for the re« 
ception of different provifions ? 

In fome parts of the Ifland, particularly 
in that of St. Thomas in the Bail, thefe 
vermin, I am told, have been greatly dimi* 
ni(hed,'and in fome parts have been ut* 
terly exterminated by an ant, which is 
known by the name of Tom Raffles : but 

then 
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then I have been likewife informed, that 
the remedy was worfe than the difeafe; 
for in fome places, fo exceffive is their 
number, and fo deftru£tive their rapacity^ 
that where they have not rats to encounter, 
they will attack the poultry; and have 
been even known to blind, by their num* 
bers and perfeverance, not only the eyes 
of lambs and calves, but even thofe of 
negro children. To avoid their importu- 
nity at night, it is not uncommon to have 
the feet of the bed-pofts immerged in 
water; and the nurfing mothers often 
place the bowls (or cradles) in which 
their infant^ are laid, fufpended over any 
ftream of water that may happen to be 
adjoining. 

The caterpillars will, in the courfe of a 
few days, when the leaves are tender, and 
not more than two or three months old, 
eat down a very confiderable field of 
canes: they fometimes deflroy, and will 
fometimes aft as a manure. I never knew 
any yield fo well, as fome that recovered ^ 

this 
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this apparent deftrudioo. To the paf-* 
tures they frequently do great injury; and 
if they once get into a cotton plantation^ 
they will deftroy^ by their numbers^ and 
the velocity of their depredations, the pro- 
fpt&s of the approaching, and the general 
hopes of a future crop* 

The north winds (or the Norths, as 
they are indifcriminately called in Jamaica) 
may fometimes be, indeed they often are, 
prejudicial to the canes. They generally 
fet in about November, and continue to 
blow (and frequently with fuch violence, 
as either to knock them down or break 
them), until about a week or a fortnight 
after Chriftmas; at which feafon are ex« 
peded periodical rains ; and which, when 
they fall, are of infinite, as they are of ne« 
celTary fervice to the young canes, corn, 
and provifions. 

During the continuation of this wind, 
the climate is, by comparifon, extremely 
coolj and notwithftanding the prejudice 

too 
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too commonly and unreafonably entertained 
ig3intt a tropical climate^ is not only bear- 
able^ but pleafant : it is, however, reckoned 
pernicious to negroes, and to thofe white 
people who are advanced in life, and who 
labour under feeble and declining confti« 
tutions. 



Should the expedted rains not fall^ 
(which are anticipated with almoft as 
much certainty as the overflowings of the 
Nile), or ihould the winds I have above 
defcribed, continue their violent exertions 
for any length of time, they will of courie 
occafion a long and deftru£(ive drought; 
the face of the country will aiTume a new 
complexion, the atmofphere be marked 
by a yellow dye; the mountains will ap- 
pear approximated, a warm haze will 
cover their fummits; the verdure will 
infenfibly decline, the rivers fink, the 
torrents become dry; and the cattle, the 
flieep, and the goats, will periih for want of 
that element which in fome places runs to 

wafte^ 
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waitcy and which in others it Would be a 
bleffing to have confined. 

When the air has continued for a long^ 
time aduft^ it is not unpleafing to fee the 
effefts of whirlwinds without a breeze; to 
fee the tra(h carried up in eddies^ without 
any rational caufe of its afcenfionj to fee 
the water-fpout or charging or difcharging 
its rotatory contents ; to obferve large 
fields of canes either broken or deftroyed; 
and laftly, to fee immenfe trees up-rooted, 
and their broken branches whirled into the 
air, and hufried out of fight, without being 
enabled to account for thefe unexpected 
exertions of an element, which there was 
not even a zephyr to awake, much lefs a 
tempeil to alarm. 

The canes are fubjed to drought at dif-« 
ferent feafons of the year: if rains do not 
fall for fome time after they are planted^ as 
before obferved, they will perish in the 
ground; and others mud be put in as fup* 
plie^ in their Aead; and this fpecies of cul- 
tivation 
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tlvallon is always laborious, and oftentimes 
uncertain, upon a plantation. They will 
fufFer very confiderably, if, in May or 
June, the feafons fhould have been fo 
heavy as to throw them down; for, if 
they be lodged thus early, and the rains 
fliall continue to fall with their accuf- 
tomed deluge, they will of courfe fhoot 
out at the eyes, or joints, and almoft take 
an immediate root : and it frequently hap« 
pens that fuckers, which arife from this 
fecondary kind of vegetation, beconie Co 
numerous and thick, as to extirpate almoft 
entirely the firfl^planted cane; by which 
difappointment of original and reafonable 
expedtation, very little produce will be 
found to refult from them in fugar; nor 
vjrill it be worth while to let them ftand, 
and to be occafionally cut, to affifl: the 
prop of rum. 

The moft profitable plan would there- 
fore be, to take them off for plants, of 
which they will, in this (late, produce a 
great abundance ; gnd although zfew acres 
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of tall and facculent canes will afibrd a very 
great proportion of this defcription» yet is it 
aftoniihiog to be convinced bow numy acres 
of indifierent ones it will require to com* 
plete the cultivation of a moderate pro- 
portion of land. I have met with only 
one inftance^ during my experience^ where 
the fuckers have matured into fugar-canes, 
and produced any reafonable quantity of 
produce; whereas, if the land be good, 
and a proper care be taken of it, a piece 
thus injured in its firft growth, may be 
made to furnifh a number of excellent and 
conilant plants, and for a confiderable 
number of years after its fuppofed deftruc^ 
tion/ 



They often fuffcr very confidcrably at 
the end of the year, if the north wind 
ihould continue to blow (as before obfer- 
ved) with uncommon drynefs (for they 
fometimes fet in with flying {hewers), 
or ihould they be protra£ted beyond their 
common period. But (hould a very fevere 
drought commence, and be continued at 

the 
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the latter end of the crop^ it will not only 
injure and burn up the young canes, but 
confume (o flicks even thofe that are al- 
ready ripe; will confequently defeat the 
hopes of the prefent, and help to mar the 
anticipation of a plentiful harveft. 

Of one of the mofl fevere droughts that 
have happened for many years, I was an 
unfortunate witnefs, in the year 1786; 
during the feverity of which, it was calcu- 
lated that at leafl: one hundred head of 
cattle were known to perifh every day, in 
thofe parts of the Ifland that were affected 
by its continuance: and from the informa- 
tion I was enabled to obtain from the dif- 
ferent fufferers, I am apt to conclude, that^ 
for a given period, this amount, however 
apparently great, might have been doubled, 
and for a few weeks trebled, without any 
exaggeration. Not only the woods on the 
mountains, and the herbage on the plains, 
but the very ground, and to a confiderable 
depth, was on fire in fome places, for dayss 
and as every fpark communicated like tin-- 
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der^ it required a painful care, and extra- 
ordinary vigilance^ to prevent the blaze of 
deftrudion from communicating to the 
buildings, than which few calamities in 
that part of the world could be more fe- 
verely felt, or their confequence with more 
difficulty and anxiety reftored. The canes 
may be re-produced, the provifion grounds 
re-plantedj the trafii-hou(<{s (although at 
^rft a heavy expence) may be re- built: 
but it is not in the power of every planter 
(indeed it is in the ability but of very few), 
to ercdt a new fet of works, although upon 
the foundations of the old, and upon the 
mod contracted plan, without feeling the 
preffure of it for many years at lead, if not 
for ever. And yet in a country in which 
accidents of fire, from a variety of caufes 
and mortal cafuahies, or the vifitations of 
heaven, fo frequently happen, it is afto- 
niihing to fee what fums of money are 
fquandered away upon the ereAion of 
buildings which fire may fo foon confume, 
or tempefls overturn; and the purpofes 
pf which might be as conveniently an- 
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fwcred by lowly conftruftions, which are 
not fubjed: to the fame calamities, and 
which, in cafes of misfortunes, might be 
repaired without much expence or trouble. 

A cane-piece on fire is a moft tremen- 
dous obje(^: no flame is more alarming, 
hone more rapid; and the fury and velo- 
city with which it burns and communi- 
cates, cannot poffibly be defcribed, ex- 
cepting by thofe who have been interefted 
and difappointed witnefies of its deilrudlion. 
If a fire happen in a cane-piece that has 
been lately cut, (hall catch, and fpread 
upon hilly land, and be obfervable at night, 
it will be feen to run in circular lines cor- 
refponding to the diredion of the banks 
between which the canes have been regu-- 
larly planted ; and as the ftream of flamp is 
uncommonly brilliant, and when increafcd 
by the wind, is, by intenfenefs of heat, be- 
come pale, it partakes much of the colour 
and appearance of liquid lava, when it burfts 
in torrents from the fide of a volcanic moun- 
tain, and prefcnts a fcene with which even 
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the cnthufiafm of Sir William Hamiltort 
could not fail to be pleafed, and which 
might poflibly awaken a curiofity which 
has been fo often tried in the examination 
and dcfcription of the dangerous magni- 
ficence of ^tna, or the more humble and 
Icfs terrific eruptions of Vefuvius* 

To attempt a defcription of that tremen- 
dous fcenery of Nature which Brydone has 
immortalized, would be an infult to Ian-* 
guage ; and to dwell upon the fimple ope- 
rations of fire, where he has dived inta 
the chymic operttions of la^a, and its ex- 
traordinary accompaniments/ would argue 
a prefumption which I hope I do not pof-* 
fefs, and detradl from that fciencc before 
which I have a plcafurc to bend* 

4 tra(h-houfe in flames, fr^m^ its fizd 
and contiguity to other buildings, is cer- 
tainly a mofl dreadful and alarming fight; 
but has not (if I may venture to ufe the ex- 
preffion) fo much of the pidurefque fce- 
nery of deftrudtion as the cane-piece iri 
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flames : as the mafs is more ponderous and ' 
concentered, the fire is more confined, and 
of confequence does not admit of (o fudden 
a blaze. It is the celerity of communica- 
tion that brightens the fire-work, or that 
gives variety and furprife to an illumina- 
tion* 

So foon as a fire is obferved upon a plan- 
tation, the Ihell refounds, and the liftening 
ecchoes receive and return the blaft; the 
neighbouring e(lates and fettlements im- 
bibe, and conflantaneouily repeat, the fhrill 
alarm: every ear is attentive, and everjr 
voice is fitent. It continues its complaint 
iipon the hills : it now declines and dies 
away; but, alas! to fwell with a louder 
note, to fupplicate afiiftance, or forbode 
defpair. Every neighbour hears, is alert, 
and flies : if he come in time to affift, he 
is happy; if too late, his intention was 
good, his confcience acquits, and he can 
only confole. Upon fuch occafions, the 
philanthropy of the Ifland is very com- 
mendably notorious. A man cannot fuf- 
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fcr a fignal calamity in Jamaica witboaC 
pity at lea(l» if not affiftaoce: and tbit 
principle pervades every part of the Ifland, 
and every community of men. 

The rolling of the fmoke^ the fpreading 
of the flames^ and the cracking of the 
canes, combine their dreadful influence 
with that of the raging elementi and (hould 
the fire happen in the night, which is ac-> 
companied with particular terrors of its 
own, it is truly fublime; and might be 
contemplated, with fome degree of pleaiing 
horror, did not reflection awaken at the 
melancholy fcene, and the compaflionatp 
ide^ of the fufferings of another, engulph 
every principle but what might be dire£te4 
to the alleviation of his misfortune, to the 
reparation of his lofs, and to the dread left a 
ilmilar accident (hould befall himfelf. The 
ihells upon fuch an occafion, ^d at fuch a 
time, have a very awful efFedl; and the ap- 
pearance of the negroes amidft the flames^ 
their fears and exertions, contrafted with the 
Aoify impatience of the looks of the white 

people. 
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})febple, ind the groups of horfcs ahd mules 
iii the back-'ground, together with th^t 
geherkl motioh and confafion that attend 
deftru(9:ion^ are ftriking particulars in thils 
dreadful fcenery, 

Amidft the appiaratice of this talamity* 
(hould any of the cane-piecca happen to be 
on the fide of hillsi aiid near a river^ tlid 
rcfleflions therein of the clouds that roll 
In black and fiery Volumes, the paly light 
that (hoots out at the communication oJF 
every blaze^ and the umbftred appearance 
of the negroes, that in a certain manner 
help to darken the (hade, are feen to double, 
as it were, the dreadful landfcape, and to 
add the pifturefque of horror to the' de* 
ftruAion that is^ blazing round* 

Should the moon happen^ at fuch a 
time, to be in her meridian, and a flitting 
cloud difcharge a (hower, the temporary 
conilidt of theoppofing elements would 
add Very confidcrably to the romantic ap- 
|)earance of the night, and would in fome 
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xneafure refemble thofe awful contrafts of 
fire and water that are frequently obferved 
in the eruptions of a volcano, and which 
I had once in my life the pleafure to ob« 
ferve. 

Of this uncommonly fublimc, and the 
more fubiime as it is a deftruftive, fcenery, 
the effe(ft would be truly ikwful, if com- 
mitted to the canvafs of an intelligent and 
enthufiaflic genius, and ezprefled in the 
forcible manner that Mr. Deane has de* 
fcribed Vefuvius ; and which exhibition 
cannot help bringing back to the mind the 
remembrance of a man whofe talents might 
have afforded amufement to others, and 
profit to himfelf ; but whofe abilities were 
loft to the world, and whofe life was clofed 
at an early period, in difappoincment and 
negled, and in bodily feeling and mental 
diflrefs. 

When a fire in a piece of (landing canes 
is perceived in the time of crop, the comk- 
mon practice is, to cut through a particular 
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portion of the field, to prevent the fpark of 
communication from increafing a morcgcr 
neral conflagration : and it is amazing with 
what celerity and fkill this fervice of dan- 
ger is con^monly cffedecj. 

If a fire ftall happen among the trafli, 
after the canes (hall be removed, and (hall 
fpread with any violence, the moft expe- 
ditious and certain method of extinguifli- 
ing it, is found to he the heaping of it 
up on the extremities of the piece j and 
thus, by making a counter-fire, and accu- 
mulating the combuftible matter around 
that fpot, to give a contrary diredlion to the 
rapidity of the flames. The intervals that 
are purpofely lefj between the different 
pieces, will fometimes ferve as a barrier 
to the progrefs qf the conflagration; but as 
tjie grafs that grow§ upon them is oftci^ 
as dry as the trafh itfelf, very great cautioij 
fliould be ufed, that they do not catch the 
neighbouring blaze; and which it would, 
at all events,, be very difficult to prevent, 
if there be not water at hand, or plan* 
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tain or other fucculent leaves by which 
the fparks that catch may be eaiily ex- 
tingulHied. 

After a (harp and continued drought, a 
fky in flames, and the fublunary earth on 
fire, it is aftonifliing to fee how fudden a 
revolution will melt the firfl into rain, and 
cauit; vegetation to fpring from the embers 
of the lad ! The late tremendous and af- 
flifting fcenes have foon their contraH: : the 
rains no fopner fall, than Nature is inflan- 
f aneoufly and vifibly revived, and a cheer- 
ful verdure is obferved to arife, and is 
fliortly fcen to triumph over defolation an4 
defpair. It is in this fudden change, that the 
elements of water and of fire feem to labour 
to obtain and fupport a tranfcendencv; and 
that the fky puts on its moft magnificently 
aerial, and the earth her moft pidlurefquc 
and fplendid forms. 

The man who can contemplate the rolling 
of the clouds that pace the mountains with 
gigantic ftrides, with the idea of reprefenta- 
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tions in his mind; can ruminate upon their 
mafTes, and expatiate upon their forms; 
who can take pleafure in the beautiful va- 
rieties of vapours and of fogs, of ideal ca- 
verns and imaginary hills, of dotted forefts 
and of filver lakes, of fliadowy vallies and 
pf open plains, of bounded iflands and ex- 
tenfive feas;-r-the man, I fay, who can take 
delight in thefe objeds of Nature, and 
range over their alternate and concentered 
beauties, with a painter's eye, and is willing 
to treafure them up in his mind for future 
imitation, will hardly find a fpot, I fhould 
imagine, upon the habitable globe, iij 
which thefe objects may be ftudied with 
greater efFefib, than in the clouds, the fogs, 
and moon-lights of that Ifland which I hav<f 
feebly endeavoured to defcribe. 

The rainy feafons generally commence 
jn April, and continue, \yith trifling inter- 
miflions, until November, or even Chrift- 
mas. Before the hurricane of 1780, they 
were rather periodical; but they are now 
fomewhat irregular, although they do not 
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V9ry much when they begin to fall, in con-9 
tinuation of time, or decreafe of deluge. 

Between one and two o'clock, the clouds 
begin to brew, the iky is obfcured, and the 
heat increafes in proportion to the obnebu- 
lation of the fun : the atmofphere is, for a 
time, peculiarly heavy i the thermometer 
rifes from eighty to ninety degrees; the 
clouds are black, the day obfcured, the 
winds afleep, and ^fature flil], A diftant 
thunder breaks the filence ; the lightning 
becomes frequent; the winds arife; the fea 
awakes ^ the woodlands murmur; and the 
canes, the plantains, and the palms, begin 
their plaintive whifpers. The rain defcends 
in fpouts; the torrents roar among the 
mountains; the rivers fwell; and their accu* 
mulationsfweep through, and overflow, the 
plains. In this noify conjunftion and awfpl 
turmoil of the elements, the refledive mind 
is buried, for a time, in the filent contem- 
plation of the fcene; and afFcdls to feel, at 
Icaft, if not to be romanticly abforbcd in 
the anticipation of the fublime. 

The 
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The thunder and the lightningi the 
wind and the rain, very feldom continue 
longer^ in the feafons, than two or three 
hours in a day (although I have known 
them lafl, in the iponth of OAober^ and 
without intermiffion, for three together); 
the Iky, afterwards, by perceptible degrees, 
becomes ferene, the atmofphere clear; and 
the nights are calm and fettled. 

Thefe periodical defcents of the deluge (for 
in Jamaica you can hardly call the rains by a 
milder name), and their confequent effeds, 
iptroduce a great variety of magnificent and 
fplendid maffes in the clouds, which break-* 
ing before the thunder, and illuminated by 
the folar rays, which caufe fucceffivc rain- 
bows to glitter with the full reflex of their 
prifmatic dyes, and thefe foftened to the 
eye by the intervening (hower, produce a 
fcenery which cannot fail to flrike; and the 
reprefentation of which, the glowing co- 
lours of a Rubens, and perhaps of a Rubens 
alone, were calculated to defcribe. 

I have 
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I have fcen; more than once^ this mag** 
nificent and beautiful difplay of Nature re^ 
prefented in his landfcapes: but the views 
of Ffendcrs will not admit of that dignity, 
lAfrd thofe impreffions of the fubtime, which 
are chara^eriftics of tropical climates: and 
notwithftanding the fcenery of Wales and 
Scotland, and the mountainous parts of 
France and Italy, and the tremendous ele* 
vations and gloomy vallies of Switzerland, 
may, in fome refpedts, furpafs them in the 
grand and terrible of Nature; yet the ap- 
proach of a fiorm in Jamaica, with all its 
siccompaniments of clouds, of rain, of 
thunder, and of lightning, excite ideas 
which, by comparifon, are more romantic j; 
and which, if fecn and examined, would 
ftrongly juftify the aflertion I have made. 

The traveller, in the Weft-Indies, may 
with convenience and certainty purfue hi$ 
journey, as he knows at what period he 
may expedt the rains to fall, and when to 
ceafe. If he rife early iti the morning, a 
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<:oh6derable proportion of it tnay be pef «* 
formed before the heat becomes intolerable s 
In the middle of the day he may lie by i 
ftnd if he be of a philofophical turn^ may en^ 
joy the external pelting of the rain and the 
drivings of the (hower, may trace the fwell- 
ings of the river, the bladings of the light*- 
ningi the fury of the winds ; and tremble at 
the breaking peals of the fudden^ or liflen 
with enthufiafm to the declining voice of 
the diflant, thunder. He may afterwards 
behold the clouds by degrees difperfe^ and 
a new heaven illuminate the landfcape : he 
may obferve the light to tremble upon th^ 
waters^ and the fun-beams pierce into the 
tallies^ or fmile upon the plains. He may 
fee Nature as it were revived j and the 
drops of rain either glitter upon, or fall 
from^ the trees ^ He may view the patient 
ox regain the furrow^ or the herds expa- 
tiate upon the pafture : he may hear the 
chiding ewe, or fee the lambkin frolic: 
and he may, laftly^ behold with plea- 
fure and with gratitude, a renovation of 
the rural fcene^ and may follow itt 
Vol. !• ebarms/ 
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charms^ in his mind, until the eye can no 
longer trace the horizon^ the night (hall 
clofe its beauties, and he (hall not be con«- 
fcious of the folemn hour, until he fhall 
fuddenly perceive the moon-beam tip the 
raountain, and the planets and the ftars 
engem the blue expanfe. And happy is 
the man who can feaft his corporeal and 
his mental fight with fuch enchanting 
lucubrations ! 

A thunder-jflorm in Jamaica, in the 
height of the rainy feafons, is not only 
yery grand, but awfully terrific ^ and 
would require the united powers that 
fimplified the pen of Tbomfon, or fub- 
limed the dcfcriptions of Milton, to do 
it an adequate and a correfppnding ju(^ 
tice. The inccfTant darting of the light- 
ning, the conftant roaring of the thunder 
that fhakes by rcpercuflion, and as it were i 

to the centre, every thing around, and 
which frequently burds, and in an appa- 
rently clear flcy, with one fudden and 
horrible cra(h ; and which, when difcbar- 
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ged (if I may ufc the expreflion), the 
ccchoes take lip, and caiife to mutter, or 
faintly die away among the hills: — the 
rains that pour down in torrents, the trees 
that bend, or break beneath the blaft, the 
herds and flocks that turn their backs to 
receive the deluge:— -all thefe images of 
Nature that befpeak the terrible, and pre- 
fent thedefcriptive; that threaten dcftruc- 
tion/or anticipate plenty; are to be found 
in thofe regions where the fkies, alas ! are 
more often convulfed, than Nature is calni 
and fettled^ 

At the commencement of a ftorm, the 
grandeur of the clouds that accumulate and 
roll in heavy mafles, that (hake the fum- 
tnits of the forefts as they move along, that 
feem to threaten Nature with an imme- 
diate deluge; and then, as it were, for a 
time fufpend their darkened progrefs, and 
at lad difpart;^ and, after a few fullen 
drops, withdraw their terrors, and infen- 
fibly die away amidft the mountains, and 
permit the fun to glitter on the plains;; the 
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ikies to brighten with varied dies ; and to 
aflume (at the difperfion of the vapours) 
the reprefentation, in the clouds^ of ever^ 
image that is obvious^ pleafing and Tub- 
lime; — are circumftances that awfully pre- 
vail^ and pleafingly didinguifh thofe fcenei 
vrhich my pen, alas ! is too feeble to de- 
fcribe. In thefe you may form the pidu- 
refque appearance of Otaheite, the mag^ 
nificent fcenery of the Bay of Kingfton^ 
and the tremendous expreflion of that of 
Naples 4 

Of the pidurefque reprefentations of the 
clouds in Jamaica, there is an almoft daily 
and unfpeakable variety; and the fun*fet 
of that climate has charms to arreA the 
regard) and to fix the attention of every 
beholder. At this peribd of the day, 
ivhen the fun-beams linger upon the 
mountains, and feem reluctantly to vt^ith- 
draw their glories from the plain; when 
they juft begin to die away in the horifon, 
or tremble by reflexion upon the fwclling 
wave;— what delightful appearances, or 
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glowing with luftre, or foftened by (hade, 
may not be imagined in the ftationary,' or 
lamented in the vanefcent clouds of that 
warm and vapoury region? What imagi- 
nary iflands, with all their difcriminations 
of hill and dale, of light and gloom, of bays 
and promontories, of rocks and woods, of 
rivers and feas, may not be traced in the 
tranfcendently beautiful ikies of that fer- 
vid climate, and treafured up for future 
embellidiment, by thofe who ftudy Na- 
ture, and who delight to copy her charm?, 
not only in her elevation, but decline? 

From the numberlefs obfervations I 
have macle upon the various and romantic 
nebulations of that country, I (hall take 
the liberty to fcleft, with diffidence, the 
charms of one. The fituation from which 
it was taken, was particularly adapted to 
the contemplation of an evening fcenc; 
and all the images, enlightened by the fun- 
beam, were fuch as a painter would wi{h 
to crowd into the difplay of 2^ chafte and 
exten(ive landfcape. 
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The houfe immediately fronted tbc 
weft, and flood rather upon a rifing, than 
a hill: it pofTefTcd all the advantages, in 
point of profpedt, of the lad, without any 
one inconvenience refulting from eleva-> 
tion. It was feated upon a lawn of a moft 
fmooth and beautiful green ; and by way of 
fore-ground to the pidure I am about to 
draw, there was fccn a very rich group of 
different trees; among which, the palms 
were the moft confpicuous, and which, as 
they interfered the light, appeared to glow 
with various hues. On the oppofite fide^ 
but farther removed from obfervatiou/ there 
flood a negro village, with all its accompa- 
niments of plantain-trees and cocoa-^nuts^ 
of bamboos and fhrubs, and which feemed 
to be illuminated by a fofter tone, and to 
ferve as a contraft to the glittering fcenes 
around. Between thefe objedls there v/as 
fpread out an extenfive plain, upon which 
the fun- beams burft with fetting fervour,^ 
and made brightly confpicuous the various 
buildings that were dotted upon its fur- 
face; and beyond whieh, the eye was ar- 
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fcfted by hills that, from their diftancc, 
had only the appearance of ^ incipient 
clouds ; and on one fide, the eye was de- 
lighted by a profpedt of the fca, and loft 
itfelf upon a fail that juft feemed a fpeck 
upon the horifon. 

Above this landfcape, the following 
view prefented itfelf to the imagination, 
in the clouds; and ftruck for a confider- 
able time, and fixed without a variation, 
the attention of the fight. 

In the middle region of the air, I could 
fancy an exadt refemblance, as given us in 
the prints, of the Ifland of Otaheite, as 
magnificently fwelling into hills, as fweetly 
declining into vallies, as imperceptibly 
lofl in plains, and as infenfibly melted 
into the ocean. The mountains appeared 
to be covered with lofty trees; their de*» 
divities, to be fringed with tufted foliagCi 
receiving tranfient fhade, or tinged with 
partial light; while the green expanie of 
waters returned their beauties, and by re* 
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fledion gave a double charm. The fet-^ 
ting fun, that glimmered on the fight, 
feemed to hang with rapture upon its own 
creation; and, while it warmed the mind 
with a variety of images, it made me la- 
ment that I had not with me an artift that 
could, like Robertfon, defcribe. 

Around this imaginary ifland, there 
flowed a fea as fmooth as glafs; over 
which was feen to hang a haze, as if a ze- 
phyr had lately breathed upon its polifticd 
bofom. The declining fun-beams feemed 
to tremble upon the w^ves ; the majeftic 
orb was not yet funk in the horifon, but 
appeared to moderate the effulgence of its 
rays, and to fpread a faffron glow, which 
infenfibly melted into fofter tones, as it by 
degrees approached the enraptured fight. 
A long neck of land firetched out into the 
ocean, and formed a fucceflion of bays; 
in which was feated a plealing variety of 
fmaller iflands ; and between which there 
appeared to fail a number of boats, that tra- 
verfed from one to the other in various 
. . ^ . direftions. 
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diredions, while a wood of mafts was feen 
to catch the fun-beam in ]the offing. 

At the back of the large ifland, there 
fwelled another, the fides of which were 
of the fame form and height with the op- 
pofite cliffs, and had the appearance of ha-» 
ving been difparted by the convulfions of 
an earthquake : a narrow channel flowed 
between them; and the air and the rocks 
were marked by a multiplicity of birds 
that could be jufl obferved as fpecks of 
white, that flickered the blue expanfion 
of the heavens^ 

The fore-ground of this vapoury land- 
feape was a long tongue of land, declining 
from the right to the left, from a gentle 
pfing to the level of the fea, and was richly 
adorned with cocoa-nut trees, bamboos, and 
palms; with numberlefs aloes in SlofTom, 
and other afpiring fhrubs; and which fenfi- 
bly diminifhed in pride of vegetation, until 
|hey funk at lafl, as they approached the eye, 
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into the humble dock» the thiftle, and the 
grafs. This projeding land appeared to 
give a curve to a moft beautiful and (haded 
bay; at the end of which were dotted 
cities ; and from which were feen to fwell 
the tower that caught, and the rifing fpire 
that returned, the fctting rays. 

On the left, and in the fecond diilance, 
were two or three fmall iflands; upon the 
level Qiore of which, there appeared to be 
fi(hermen hanging up their nets to dry, 
and feme making fad their boats by a 
jingle oar. The nets and bafkets that 
were confufedly piled upon them, were 
refleded in the waves, which a breeze had 
juft diflurbed, and which gently urged 
the ripples that broke around their keels, 
in imaginary murmurs to the fhore. 

The inferior objcfts that contribute to 
the variety of a Jamaica landfcape, are not 
lefs pleating than they will be found un«- 
common. The verdant timidity of the 
bamboo cane, that bends with reludant 
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humility before the wind, and which (ab^ 
sniU its pidurefque and lovely plumes to 
the foft intruiions of the breeze, or (brinks 
with dread before the impending tempeft; 
the plaintive whifpers of. the fugar-cane^ 
the plantain, and the palm, which figh, as 
if to deprecate the havock that may in<- 
flantaneoufly enfue; and if you take into 
the account, the various odours that the 
^lephyrs rifle from the perfumed bloflbms 
of the coffee, the (haddock, the orange, and 
the lime, from the Spani(h and Arabian jef« 
famine, from the double tuberofe, and other 
flirubs of particular and fragrant excellence ; 
you will naturally conclude that the garden 
fcenery does not give place in humble 
beauties, to the magnificent difplay of the 
views around. 

It is delightful, after the rain is pad, and 
the filvcr drops hang trembling upon the 
leaves, to hear the refponfive concerts of 

the fweet-tpogued nightingales, which 
ilrain their throats with a variety of 
modulation; and fuch as is not, I be- 
li^ye, furpafled by the wildcft melody of 
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the European foreft. Their fong is par- 
ticularly charming at the dead of night, 
when filence itfelf feems to be afleep, and 
the moon (hines forth with all its glory; 
when not a cloud obfcures the fcene, nor 
a breathing zephyr interrupts their elegies: 
when they pour out their little fouls, as 
if to comfort the enangui(hed mind, and to 
foothe the bed of ficknefs ! This folitary 
and fimple mufic, is oftentimes more con- 
genial to the feelings than the burfts of 
concerts, or the dying cadence of the 
fweetefl: voice: it is the unadorned me- 
lody of Nature : and the nightingale may 
be compared to the other minftrels of the 
grove, in the fame manner that Shakefpearc 

is pre-eminently diftinguiflied amongft our 
poets. 

Sweet Philomel ! whofe liquid note 
Is heard on ev'ry breeze to float ! 
Oh ! fweeteft of the woodland quire 
(Whofe tuneful elegies infpire 
The loit'ring moon with tears to melt, 
As if the plaintive fong flie felt) 
Oh, eccho back my piteous plain ! 
Nor be the faithful eccho vain ! 
- Dirge then, O dirge with tender clofe, 
And foothe th' affli^ed to repofe ! 
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The moft formidable enemy the fugarT 
cane has to encounter, and the principal 
dread of thofc latitudes in which it grows, 
muft, from its deftrudive pre-eminence, 
be deemed the hurricane. The fell tor- 
nado, and the burning plains of Africa, 
have only fands and deferts to wjtncfs their 
malignant fury; but th© wind which, 
from its efFeds, I am about to defcribe, 
fweeps through the regions of cultivation 
and expence, and reduces, and almoft with 
a fingle blaft, the independent to diftrefs, 
the affluent to want, and the feeling to 
• defpair. It is unpleafant to fpeak of pub- 
lic calamities, if thofe calamities can come 
home to ourfelves: and it is fo common 
for thofe who fufFer but little to complain, 
that thofe who fufFer much are hardly cre- 
jdited in the enumeration of misfortunes. 
The firil impreffion of things is generally 
magnified; and the diftance which removes 
us. from the feat of adlion, is the caufe of 
difbelief; and fancy is often fuppofed to 
be called in to the aid of truth. But what 
I am about to write, is a plain and a fimple 
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futrrativt, experienced by numbers, and (if 
fo humbled an individual may dare to 
fpeak) mod awfully felt by myfelfi al- 
though I am confcious that my lofs wa$ 
only like a bubble in the oceans when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the general mafs. 
The (hock which the fuffering pari(hes fuf- 
Cained, very few portions of thofe pari(hes 
will ever recover. A more general de- 
ftru6tion in the extent of a given propor- 
tion of land, hath rarely happened; and the 
hurricane of 1780, will be ever acknow- 
]edged as a vifitation that defcends but 
once in a century, and that ferves as a 
fcourge to corredt the vanity, to humble 
the pride, and to chajflife the imprudence 
and arrogance of men. 

The following dcfcription, which imme- 
diately and naturally arofe from the melan- 
choly fubjeft; when the fadts were frefh, 
and the ruins, as it were, before my eyes, 
will not, I truft, be deemed foreign to tho 
general tendency of thefe remarks; and I 

(hall be, I hope, excufed, if I endeavour 
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to awaken the recoUedion of calamities 
paft^ particularly as in thofe calamities 
the poor negroes had likewife their por« 
tion of difappointment and affliction. 

This deftruftive hurricane began by 
gentle and aimod imperceptible degrees^ 
between twelve and one o'clock, on the 
lorn of the 3d of Odober, and in the year 
So. There fell, at firft, a jtrifiing raio^ 
ich continued, without increale, until 
%cn o'clock ; about which time the wind 
arofe, and the fea began to roar' in a moft 
tremendous and uncommon manner. As 
yet, we had not any pre-fentiment of the 
diilrefs and danger which it was foon after* 
wards our unhappy fortune to encounters 
and although between two and three o^clock 
in the afternoon, we faw the fubordinate 
buildings begin to totter and fall around 
US; yet we did not think it neceiTary to 
provide, at that time, for our prefent or 
future fafety. We now obferved, with 
fome emotion and concern, a poor pigeoii 
endeavour^ with fr uitleis ftrug^le^ to re* 
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gain its ned: it fluttered long in the air; 
and was fo weakened at laft, that it was 
driven away by the wind, and in almofl: a 
moment was carried entirely out of fight. 

As great events are fometimes the con- 
fequences of fmall beginnings, and as 
fimple occurences arc often as ftriking as 
great concerns^ 1 could not help dwelling 
ivith commiferation upon what I had feen, 
and of anticipating, in fome meafure, the 
lofs and inconvenience, though not the 
real deJlruSlion, of what foon afterwards 
pnfued. 

A poor difcou raged ewe, intimidated by 
the terrors of the night, had found its way 
into the diftant quarter of the houfe, 
which, at the time of her retreat, muft 
have been wholly neglected; but to which 
it vvas afterwards, as our lalT: refort, our un- 
fortunate deftiny to repair. She lay with 
patient cold, and fejirful trembling, amidft 
thcjoifts^ nor could\fhe be difplaced by 
the importunity of kicks and cuffs thai 
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were incctfantly dealt around her. She 
became a pathetic fufFerer in the fucceed- 
ing calamity; and he muft have been a 
brute^ indeed, and more deferving of the 
appellation ihe bare, who could have per- 
fevered in forcing her from fuch a feeming 
proteftion, or could have been envious of 
that fafety, which, from her unwillingncfs 
to remove, it was natural to think that (he 
at that time enjoyed. I muft confcfs, that 
I tried to difpoflefs her, but I tried in vain ; 
and I have fince refledled, that her prefer- 
vatidn was as dear to her as mine was to 
me : and I feel a real comfort in repeating 
thofe exquifitely humane and tender lines 
of Ovid, which are fo feelingly defcfiptive 
of the fate of this moft ufeful and patient 
animal. 

Every thing claims a kindred in misfor- 
tune: it levels like death ; bqt death, alas! 
to fome comes too late; and to others it 
come too early. In a fhort time, perhaps, 
it was the fate of the poor meek creature 
above defcribed, to feel its ftroke. I 
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might have caufed^ unknowingfy^ its ti€^ 
cution ; and might have feafted upon itsf 
£e{h. The very idea chills my bloody and 
brings to my mind the remembrance of 
the dreadful fituation of Pierre Viaudj 

An adt of dire neceffity may be certainly 
excufed ; but to deftroy (for the gratifica^ 
tion of an appetite which we have in com** 
mon with brutes) t6at which has been j 

ufed to live in a domeflic and in a cheriihed 
flate around us, would argue an infenfibility, 
from which every feeling mind muft natu^ 
rally revolt : and I fhould hope^ that there 
are but few people who could eat of that 
kid, which they had feeaiick the butcher*^ 
hand at the very moment that the knife 
was about to deprive its innocence of exift-^ 
cnce; and when it fupplicated, with anf 
almod human cry, its prefervation of life^^ 
and with a blandiOiment fo particularly 
expreffive of tcndernefs and pity. 



From the morning until four o'clock int 
the afternoon, the wind continued to blovr 
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with increafing violence firom the north and 
eaft: but from that time» having collected 
all its powers of devaftation, it ru{hed with 
irrefiftible violence from the fouth j and in 
about an hour and half after that period, fo 
general and perfevering were its accumu- 
lated efFeds, that it fcarcelyleft a plantain- 
tree, aeane, or a building, uninjured in the 
parifhft At about four o'clock, we found 
it impoffible to fecure the houfe againf): the 
increafing impetuofity of the wind^ which 
began to difplace the (hingles, uplift the 
roof, to force the windows, and to gain an 
entrance on every fide: and its hafty de- 
ftrudion but too fully proved how foon, 
and how univerfally, it fucceeded! We 
were now driven from the apartments 
above, to take fhelter in the rooms below i 
but there we were followed by frcfh dan- 
gers, and ftupefied by frefh alarms. The 
daemon of deftrucftion was wafted in the 
winds, and not a corner could efcape its 
malignant devaftation. While we were 
looking with apprehenfion and terror 
around us^ the rooO rafters^ platesi and 
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walls of fix apartments, fell in, and im-^ 
mediately above our heads: and the horrid 
crafh of glafies, furniture, and floors, oc- 
cafioned a noife and uproar, that may be 
more cafily felt, than the weaknefs of my 
pen can pofiibly defcribe* 

I will not attempt (indeed my abilities 
and language are unequal to the tafk) to 
awaken the fenfibility of others, by dwell-. 
ing upon private misfortunes, when the 
loffes of many are entitled to fuperior re- 
gard: butegotifm may be furely allowed iri 
anarrative of this kind, where general com- 
parifons muft in fome meafure defcribe in- 
dividual fufferings, and where what one has 
felt, has been the lot of numbers: and 
where a perfon has identically feen, and 
been involved in the fame deftruiftion, it is 
difficult to keep clear of expreffions that 
do not immediately apply to, and fpeak the 
language of, felf. 

The fituation of the unhappy negroes 
who poured in upon us fo foon as their 
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nouses were deftroyed, and whofc terroM 
feemed to have deprived them of fenfe and 
motion, not only very particularly aug-^ 
mented the confufion of the time, but very 
confiderably added, by their whifpers and 
diftrefs, to the (cene of general fufpenfej, and 
the fluduations of hope and alarm. Some 
lamented, by anticipation, the lofs of their 
%yives and children, of which their fears 
had deprived them ; while others regretted 
the downfall of their houfes, of which 
they had fo lately been the unfortunate 
fpe<ftators» 

It will be difficult to conceive a fituation 
more terrible than what my houfe afforded 
from four o'clock in the afternoon until 
fix o'clock the enfuing morning. Driven, 
as we were, from room to room, while 
the roofs, the floors, and the walls, were 
tumbling over head, or falling around us| 
the wind blowing with a noife and violence 
that cannot even now be refle<fted upon 
without alarm; the rain pouring down in 
torrent^i and the night which feemed to 
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fall, as It were in a moment, uncommofrfj^ 
dark, and the gloom of which we had not 
a fingle ray to enliven^ and the length of 
which we had not either fpirits or refo- 
lution, by convcrfation, to cheer! The 
negro huts, as I before obferved, were at 
this time deftroyed; and the miferable fuf-* 
ferers rufhcd into the houfe, and began 
fuch complaints and lamentations, as added 
very confiderably to the difcomforts, and 
much increafed the almoft before unfpeak-* 
able diftrcffes, of the fcene. One poor 
woman, in particular (if r^^/ philanthro^ 
phy would not difdain to make a difcr]mi-« 
nation t)f colour), was, in a very particu- 
lar and' fenfible .manner, entitled to pity. 
Her child, and that a favourite, was nearly 
buried in the ruins of her houfe that fell 
around her: fhe fnatched it, with att the 
inconfiderate impatience of maternal fond- 
nefs, from the expeftations of a fudden 
fate; (he drained it to her arms in fimpic 
love and unaffifted protection, and flew to 
depofit her tender burden in the retreat of 
diftant fafety: flie flew in vain: the tcm«- 
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|>eft reached h^r, and fwept the cliildl, un* 
confcious of danger j from her folding arms> 
and dafhed her hopes and comforts to the 
'ground. She recovered, and to her bofom 
reftored the ple^fing charge: (he endea- 
voured to foothe it with her voice; but rt 
waps filent: (he felt it, and (he found it 
cold: (he fcreamed, (he lamented^ and 
jftie curfed: nor could our fympathy con- 
fole her forrpws, our rcmonftrances re- 
train her violence, nor our authority fup- 
prefs her execrations. She felt like a 
mother, although an apathift might fay 
(he did not feel like a Chriftian. What a 
cold and illiberal diftindlion ! Give a Negro 
religion, and eftabli(h him in either the 
principles of obedience, or the knowledge 
of endurance, and he will not difgrace that 
tenet which (hall be recommended by 
pradice. Her lamentations were natural, 
and of confequence affedling; and gave ad- 
ditional defpondency to a night that was 
already too miferable to bear an augmen- 
tation of forrow. 
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The darknefs of the night, the Howtii>|f 
of the winds, the growling of the thundec^ 
and the partial flashes of the lightning 
that darted through the murky cloud, 
which fometimes burft forth with a ple- 
nitude of light, and at others hardly gave 
fufficient lumination to brighten the ter* 
rified afped of the negroes, that, with cold 
and fear, were trembling around i the cries 
of the children who were expofed to the 
weather, and who (poor innocents!) had 
loft their mothers in the darknefs and 
confufion of the night; and the great un* 
certainty of general and private fituation 
combined; could not fail to ftrike the foul 
with as deep as it was an unaccuftomed 
horror. In the midft of danger, in the aw- 
ful moments of fufpenfe, and when almoft 
funk by defpair, we prayed for more fre- 
quent lightning to gild the walls, for more 
heavy thunder to out-roar the blaft, in the 
philofophic confolation that they might 
purge the atmofphere, and difperfe the 
ilorm: but, alas! they were but feldom 
feen, or feebly heard; as if afraid of com- 
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bining the influence of light with the de« 
IbruAion of found; and of raifing upon the 
gound of terror, the fupcrftrufture of de- 
fpair ! 

When the night was paft, and our minds 
bung fufpended between the danger we had 
efcaped, and the anticipation of what we 
might expedt to enfue; when the dawn 
appeared as if unwilling to difclofe the 
devaftation that the night had cauied; 
when the fun-beams peeped above the 
hills, and illuminated the fcene around-— 
juft God ! what a contrail was there ex- 
hibited between that morning and the day 
before ! a day which feemed to fmile upon 
Nature, and to* take delight in the pro- 
fpe6ts of plenty that waved around, and 
which produced, wherever the eye could 
gaze, the charms of cultivation, and the 
promife of abundance; but which fal- 
lacious appearances, alas ! were to be at 
once annihilated by that extenfive and me* 
lancholy view of defolation and defpair, 
in which the expectations of the moderate, 
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and the vriflies of the fanguine^ w£re to btf 
&) foon ingulphed. The horrors of the 
day V^ere much augmented by the melan^ 
choly exclamation of every voice, and the 
energetic expreflion of every hand: fomc 
of which were uplifted in a^s of execra-* 
tion; fome wiped the tears that were 
flowing from the eye: while ibme, con- 
iidering from whence the viiitation came, 
were feen to ftrike their breafts^ as if ta 
chide the groans which it was impoffible 
toreArain. An uncocqmon filence reigned 
around: it was the paufe of conf^ernation; 
it was a dumb oratory, that faid more, much 
more, than any tongue could utter. The 
firft founds proceeded from the mouths of 
the moft patient of Nature's creatures— • 
from the melancholy cow that had loft its 
calf, and with frequent lowings invited its 
return ; from the mother ewes, that with 
frequent bleatings recalled their lambs« 
which were frifking out of fight, uncon- 
fcious of danger and unmindful of food : and 
yvhich folemn and pathetic invitations, after 
fuch a nighti the contemplation of fuch a 
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fcene^ and ihe difpioiitron of the mind to 
receive pathetic impreilions^ came home 
with full effeit to thofe who had fufFercd, 
but who wiQied not to complain! If the 
diftrefles of the feathered tribe be taken 
into this defcription, their natural timidity, 
their uncertainty of food, of (helter, and 
domeftic protection, be duly confidcredj 
trifling as thefe obfervations may appear, 
they certainly help to fwell the catalogue" 
of diftrefs, to awaken the figh of feirfibility, 
and to teach us that their exigence and 
their end are in the hands of the fame 

• Crcatofii 

» 

The morning of the 4ih of Odober 
prefented ua with a profpedt, dreary be- 
yond defcription, and almod melancholy 
beyond example; and deformed with fuch 
blafted figns of nakednefs and ruin, as 
calamity, in its moft awful and deftrudtive 
moments, has feldom offered to the de*» 
fponding obfervations of mankind. The 
face of the country feemed to be entirely 
changed: the vallies and the plains, the 
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mountains and the forefts^ that were onfy 
the day before moft beautifully clothed 
with every verdure, were now defpoiled of 
every charm; and to an expe<5ted abun-« 
dance and fuperfluity of gain, in a few 
hours fucceeded fterility and want; and 
every profped, as far as the eye could 
ilretch, was vifibly ftricken blank with 
defolation and with horror. The powers 
of vegetation appeared to be at once fuf- 
pendedi and inftead of Nature and her 
works, the mind was petrified by the 
feeming approach of fate and chaos. The 
country looked as if it had been lately 
vifited by fire and the fword; as if the 
tornado had rifled Africa of its fands, to 
depofit their contents upon the denuded 
bofom of the hills ; as if ^tna had 
fcorched the mountains, and a volcano had 
taken pofTeflion of every height, The 
trees were up-rooted, the dwellings de* 
ftroyed; and in feme places, not aftono 
was left to indicate the ufe to which it was 
once applied. Thofe who had houfes^ 
could hardly diftinguifh their fuinsj and 
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the proprietor knew not where to fix the 
fituatlon of his former poiTeflions. The 
very beafts of all defcriptions^ were con« 
fcious of the calamity : the birds, particu* 
larly the domeftic pigeons, were moil: of 
them deftroyed ; and the fi(h were driven 
from thofe rivers, and thofe feas, of which 
they h^d before been the peaceful inhabi- 
tants. New ilreams arofe, and extenfive 
lakes were fpread, where rills were fcarcely 
feen to trickle before; and ferry-boats 
were obliged to ply, where carriages were 
ufed to travel with fafety and convenience* 
The roads were for a long time impafTable 
among the mountains : the low-lands wero 
overflowed, and numbers of cattle were 
carried away by the depth and impetuofity 
of the torrents } while the boundaries of 
the different plantations were funk beneath 
the accumulated prefTure'^of the inun- 
dation. 

To give you at once a more generd 
Idea of this tremendous hurricane, I {hall 
obferve^ that not a iingle houfc was left 

undamaged 
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Undamaged in the pari(h i not a fingle let 
of works, tralh-houfe, or other fubordl^ 
nate building, that was not greatly in^ 
jured, or entirely deftroyed. Not a fingle 
wharf, flore-houfe, or Ihed, for the de* 
pofit of goods, was left (landing: they 
Ivere all fwept a way at once by the billows 
of the fea; and hardly left behind, the 
traces of their foundations. The negro 
houfes were, and I believe without a fingle 
exception, univerfally blown down: and 
this rededion opens a large field for the 
philanthropift, whofe feelings Will pity, 
at leaft, thofe miferies which he would have 
been happy to have had the power to re« 
lieve. Hardly a tree, a flirub, k vegetable, 
or a blade of grafs an inch long. Was to be 
feen (landing up and Uninjured, the eil- 
fuing morning : nay, the very bark was 
whipt from the logWOod-hedges, as they 
lay upon the ground j and the whole pro« 
ipeA had the appearance of a defert, over 
which the burning winds of i^frica had 
ktcly part* 



At Sarainna-k-Mar, there was not even 
a Tteftige of a town (the f^tt% only of two 
or three houfe? having in partial ruin rc^ 
main^^ as if to indicate the fifoation and 
extent of the calamity): the very mate* 
rials of trhich it bad been eompcfed, had 
been carried away by the refiftlefs fary of 
the waves, which finally completed what 
the wind began. A very great proportioa 
of the poor inhabitants were cruihed to 
death, or drowned; and in one hoofe alone^ 
it was computed that forty, out of one zni 
forty fouls, unhappily and prematurely pe* 
ri(hed. The fea drove with progreflivc 
violence for more than a mile into the 
country; and carried terror, as it left de* 
ftruftion, wherever it paffcd. Two large 
fliips and a fchooner were at anchor in the 
bay, but were driven a confiderable di-^ 
fkance from the fhore, and totally wrecked 
smong the mango-trees upon land. 

Were I to dwell upon the numberleft 
fingularities of accidents that this dreadful 
ftorm occafioncd, both among the moun- 
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tains and on the plains o^er which it paiScd j 
were I to menyon its particularities and 
caprices, and the Variety of contingencies 
which feemed impoffible to happen, which 
imagination might trifle with, but which 
reafon would fcarcely believe; in. ihort, 
were I to mention what I myfelf faw, and 
what numbers could witnefs ; I (bould be 
afraid to offer them to the ferious regard of 
my readers, in the dread that I might be 
thought to infult their underAandings, and 
to advance as fidion, what it would be very 
di^cult, indeed, to credit as truth. 

The diftrefles of the miferable inhabit 
tants of Savanna-la*Mar, during the pe« 
riod, and for a long time after the cef<* 
iatidn, of the ftorm, mud have exceeded 
the moil nervous, as they would have fur- 
pafTed the moft melancholy powers of de* 
fcription* They were fuch as ought to 
have affected (if public lofTes and private 
fufFerings can ever afFedt the (lony bofoms 
of the rapacious, and the icy bowels of tho 
intereiled)> they were fuch, I fay, as wouici 
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felnhofl have mcltetf the unfeeling, and havte 

* • • 

foftened the obdurate: i|ut, alas! th^ 
could not^ in too ma:h)r inftances^ divert 
the rigid purpofe, and withhold the 
rigorous hand of the man of bufinefs. 
Thofe j^ho the day before were pofTeiTed, 
not only of every domeftic comfort^ but of 
every . reafonable luxury of life^ were now 
obliged to feek for (belter upon a board; 
and were expofed^ in ficknefs and afflidion, 
unfheltered and unprovided, to the noify 
intrufions of the wind and the cold, and 
the frequent vifitations of the fhower. 

Were I to enumerate private afflidions 
tn this fcene of general devaftation and de- 
ipair, I ihould require the pathetic pen of 
that accomplifhed writer who has given a 
charm to grief, and a dignity to fufFering, in 
the tender pages of Emma Corbet 5 and 
who could fo well have exprefTed by cor« 
refponding fentiment, by flowing language, 
and glowing truth, thofe mighty forrows 
which the father endured for the death of 
a fon , which the wife fuftained for the 
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left of her haiband, aod lor ail* thab 
minor ties of confangiuoity and ftitodOnp, 
which wcre» at this unhappy axnl awful 
Iperiod^ fo geoecally difldhred. 

When we confidcr how very fbon the 
gay purfaits and flattering appearances of 
life are deftrc^ed $ how uncertain are our 
pofiefiion&» and how fabjed to hopes^ and 
bow eaibittered by di&ppointments, are our 
purfudts; it is ibmewhat extraordinary^ 
that we {honld be b nuich attached to the 
worlds (hould entruft the fun-fhine of our 
daysy and without fufpicion of a change, to 
every cloud ; (hould commit our prefent 
happinefe to the inftability of cliqiate, to 
the viciffitudes of cold and heat^ to the 
terrors of the tempeft, or the peftilential 
dangers of the calm: — it is aflonifhing, 
I again repeat, that we fhould rcpofe all 
our comforts, and all our expeftations, 
upon a world fo full of mortification, dif«« 
appointment, and afflidtion; when we 
muft be confcious that we muft fo foon 
leave that world and all its empty delufiona 
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l^hihd; When we look around^ aftd (be 
people who tfaoaght them&rlves above due 
reach of want^ and reclining, after a long 
fipprentioeflnp of patient mduflry akd per- 
feveriDg toili upon the l^> of late^earnei 
independ^icy and bonofl rq)ofe ; when <w€ 
fee them io& the fruits of exertions thttt 
made, and of comforts thus enjoyed, in 
one fatal and defb^adtve ho«ir,*-«-what am 
awful leiSon does this nfle&ion awaken im 
our minds! and how much does it not 
W0ra u« agatnil bwlding upon a fouiKla- 
tion fo Tery precaiuous at beft, and at the 
beft deeeftful! But then to fee diem re« 
dnced to this iituation, and ftruggling 
with infirmities, without the vigour of 
youth, or the exertions cf manhood—" 
without (helter from the weather, pro* 
tedtion from power, or meat and drink 
to comfort the calls of declining nat^r^^ 
or ifftereft enough to refcue them from the 
impending horrors of a gaol ;— the accu-< 
mulation of fuch misfortunes, is more 
than fufficient to excite compadion, but 
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iiot always fufficientt as we find by al#4 
lancholy example^ to obtain relief. 

So fudden an alteration* is enough to 
ihake a philofbphy that has not before been 
tried; and foch' a change is fufficient to 
excite thofe complaints which are caufed 
by difappointmont^ but which may be 
borne with patience, and finally overcome 
by calmnefs and refignation. If we meet 
with afflidion» are we alone unfortunate? 
If we lofe our all, are we the only beggars ? 
How many are reduced to penury who can-» 
not work ! what numbers perifh without 
help, or are entombed alive without pity ! 
and yet how many emerge from diftrefs and 
want, by a manly fortitude, and a fteady 
perfeverance of condudt! The hand of 
power may opprefs ; but innocence has its 
peculiar triumph, as mifery cannot reach 
the grave; for that is the retreat of Virtue^ 
her confummation, and her end. 

■ 

I can hardly prevail upon myfelf to be« 

lieve, that the united violence of all the 
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Wirtdis that rufli from the heavcnSv bloWA 
through one tube, and direfted to one fpbti 
tduld have occafioned fuch dcftruSion, and 
in fo (hort a fpace of time^ as that of which 
I was an unfortunate witnefs, aiid of which 
I am now become this feeble recorder. If 
we even contlude it poffible that the ruins 
of our buildings could have been occafioned 
by the concentration of its fury, how are 
we to account for fome phaenomena of 
which we were the fufFcring and aftoniflied 
fpcdators? How account for the fudden 
irruption of rivers^ the lapfes of earthy the 
difunion of rocks, the fiiiures of moun- 
tains, and for other dbjedts of the fublime 
and terrible, which have changed and dif« 
figured the face of the country ? How ac- 
count for the hollow roarings of the fea^ 
and for the inftability of the climate for 
many months before i and for the dreadful 
paufes that were obferved to take place^ 
before the buildings were entirely over** 
turned? It can hardly be doubted but 
that heaven and earth were combined in 
completing our deftrudion. One ele^^ 
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ment tlone has been hardly ever known i0 
occafion foexteniive a devaftationi and tb« 
fudden fwelling and raging of the iea» we 
may reafonably attribute to the heavinga of 
the earthquake; to which like wife the ge« 
neral ruin of our houfes may be in fome 
meafure attributed* 

I have feen the ruins of Liiboni and if 
It would not almoft amount to folly to 
compare^ in this place, great things with 
fmall, I fliould fay, that the deftrudton 
there, great and melancholy as it was» 
could only have been, by comparifon of 
buildings and extent of population, more 
dreadful than that calamkjT'^hicb I have 
now the prefumption to defcribe. The 
earthquake at Lifboii happened in the 
morhing; and although it almoft Y&niver« 
fally afiefled its buildings, yet the produc<» 
tions of the earth received, in confeqoence, 
but little damage; whereas the hurricane 
in Jamaica continued throajghout the 
night, which has its particular terror^ 
independently of water, and of wind; mA 
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toot only blew down every thing withiA 
Its fweep^ but fpfead defolation through 
the country round t and I am apt to hc^ 
lieve, that the peculiar diftrefles of the un-^ 
happy fu^erefs of Savanna-la- Mar, muft' 
have equalled every thing (I flill mean by 
(booiparifon) that is to be met with in the 
moft melancholy annals of human misfor- 
tunes* 

To this calamity, another unfortunately 
fucceeded; and the confequences of which 
were flill more fatal to the lives of thofe 
who had furvived the dorm. The ftench 
that arofe from the putrefadion of the dead 
bodies, which remained for many weeks 
without interment (and to numbers of 
which the rites of burial could not be admi« 
niftered), occafioned a kind of peftilence^ 
that fwept away a great proportion of thofe 
who had providentially efcaped the firf): 
deftru£tion« Almoft every perfon in the 
town and neighbourhood was afiedted; 
and the faculty were rendered incapable^ 
through ^ficknefs, to attend their patients^ 
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many of whom perifhed from the inde^* 
mcncy of the weather, from want of atten- 
dance, or fupply of food : and to add to the 
general apprehenfion, the negroes poured 
down in troops to the fcene of devaftation 
(and, I am forry to obferve, that many 
white people were detected, upon the fpot, 
of promifcuous plunder) ; and having 
made free with the rum that was floating 
in the inundations, began to grow infolent 
and unruly; and, by their threats and con* 
du6t, occafioned an alarm which it wad 
found neceffary, by exertion and caution^ 
at once to fupprefs : and what the confe- 
qucnces, at fuch a time of general confu- 
fion and dread, might have been, had not 
the puncheons been immediately ftaved, 
can hardly, even at this diflanceof time^ 
be reflected upon without horrour. 

. That the unenlightened negroes fhould 
be led to plunder, when they could do it 
with fafety, and without the curbs of mo* 
rality and religion to reftrain them, is a 
circumilance not to be wondered at, as it 
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is confiftent with the common depravity of 
human nature; but that thofe who ought 
to be a check upon that licentioufnefs 
which they thcmfclves perhaps have taught, 
£hould ftand forward to dived mifery of its 
laft fupport, and even plunder penury itfelf 
of its utmoft farthing, is a refledtion upon 
thofe who can diftinguifh black from white 
in the colour of the human ikin, but who 
cannot difcriminate what is black from 
white in the integral condu(^ of n)an to man^ 
To take advantage of misfortune, in the 
time of public calamity and private afHic* 
tion; and to raife a fuperftrudlure, however 
fmalU upon the ruins of others ; is what, 
alas ! has been too often pradifed without 
chaftifement, and enjoyed without (hame; 
and if thofe who are in authority over ne- 
groes, and to whom they are taught to look 
up for the theory as well the pradtice of in- 
tegrity, (hall fet an example of worldly 
injuftice, of rapacity and plunder — the ne- 
gro who follows this infamous example, 
unconfcious of wrong, is neither a princi- 
pal, nor an acceiTary, although he may 
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poffibly be convided of both; while the 
real delinquent, who grows rich from in- 
faany, is fufFered to efcape without trial, 
and confequently without a puniihnient. 
I ipuft therefore from fads conclude, that 
a reformation in pradical -manners muft 
begin with the whit|!^people in the colo** 
flies, before any humane inftitutions for the 
relief of the flav^s can either be carried 
kito full, or even into partial efFed; and 
this preliminary I (hall hereafter endeavour 
to fupport by corollaries drawn from faft 
and experience. 

The congratulations of the morning that 
fuccccded the dreadful vifitation which has 
been the fubjeA of theft pages, were fuch 
as feemed the fpontaneous efFedts of what 
the bofom felt from the reh'ef of fuper* 
eminent dangers: the fad occafion feemed 
to create new ideas in the mind, and to 
give pangs to feeling, of which the heart 
was before unconfcious. Many people 
thought that the day of final judgment 

was come j and felt it as if it was then too 
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late ta refieft upon danger: for danger^ 
which implies uncertain ty» would .then 
have been a pleaiing idea^^ inafoluch as 
chance is a contrail to adual defpair. It 
is the natural province of man to fufFer; 
it is an appendage of his condition: but it 
requires a fomething more to learn to fub-« 
mit^ and by patient fubmiflion^ without 
complaint^ to bear* 

■« 

It is natural to fuppofe that the ftorm 
above defcribed, mud have given rife to 
many diftrefiing and pathetic fcenes; mufl: 
upon fome occafions have harrowed up the 
fouU and upon others^ have induced a ten« 
dernefs and pity. Hufbands and wives, 
and parents and children, were in many 
places feparated by the terrors of the night; 
and feparated, as before obfervcd, to meet 
no more: but upon thefe dreadful fcenes I 
(hall not attempt to dwell, a& their remem*- 
brance will furvive the defcription of my 
pen, in the melancholy perpetuity of do-- 
meftic afflidtions; and which numberlefs 
families^ more or lefs, to the deftrudion of 
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their hopes, and the difcomfort of their 
lives, will longi very long, have caufe to 
lament. 

4 ' 

I fhall never forget the defolate appear-* 
ance my houfe made immediately after 
this cataftrophe, nor the miany circum- 
ftances of diftrefs and commiferation that 
alternately fhocked and foftened the mind^ 
Here a poor infant was feen extradted from 
the ruins, and its lifelefs body configned to 
the care and lamentations of its defponding 
parents; there fate a group of negroes be- 
wailing with heavinefs of heart, and all the 
iilent eloquence of ftreaqiing ^yeSj^ and 
ilretched-out hands, the total deflrudlioi) 
of their little fortunes, in the wrecks of 
their houfes, the ruin of their efFe<5ts, an4 
the demolition of their grounds; while 
Qthers ran ponfufedly here ^nd (here^ with-* 
out knowing upon what errand they were 
bent, Qr where ^o begin, or how to fet 
about the reftoration of their lofles, or by 
wh^t philofophy to confojc their minds, 
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* There were many who wiihed to be cm-i 
ployed in rendering our fituations more 
comfortable, but who, from want of me- 
thod, and from that hurry which is its 
conftant attendant, were always in the 
way, and confcquehtly did more harm than 
good. Some, indeed, fucceeded in their 
exertions; and I (hould little defervethofe 
comforts I fo foon found, in comparifon to 
many others^ did I not bear witnefs to the 
willing induftry and unremitting applica- 
tion of the tradefmen and other negroes 
who were employed in the reparation of 
the offices, and in making tight thofe parta 
pf our temporary dwellings which were 
deftined to the accomq;iodation of ourfelve) 
^nd friends* 

It was curious to fee the (hifts that were 
made to fupply the lofs of furniture, and 
thofe domeflic neceiTaries which the ftorm 
l^ad blov^rn away, or the ruins had de- 
ilroyed. Chairs, tables, beds, and books^ 
were fcattered over the paflures; and the 
fpa^erials that had been ufcd in a former^ 
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and were now to be appKed to fatute build- 
ings, were coUeded from a diftance, and 
huddled together: but of thefe there was 
but a fmall proportion that was fit for fer- 
vice ; the remainder were either ftolen 
away by, or given to, the negroes, or laid 
afide for the kindling of thofe fires which 
the dampnefs of the air, and the coldnefs of 
the habitations, had either made a matter 
of luxury, or a cafe of necefiity. 

It happened in many places, particularly at 
Savanna*la*Mar, and in its immediate neigh* 
bourhood, that one poor room, and obvious 
at the fame time to the rain and wind, and 
the intrufions of the negroes, ferved at once 
for parlour and kitchen, for bed-chamber 
and buttery, for wafli-houfc and dairy; for 
cellar and granary, and for pigs and poul- 
try. Almoft every family was reduced to 
the fame level, and hardly knew a diffe- 
rence in misfortune, but by degrees of 
comparifon. 
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Thofc animals whofc food was corn, 
were firft dcftroyed; and it is incredible 
what numbers pcriihed in the night Yrom 
the inclemency of the weather^ or were 
afterwards facrificed, before any buildings 
could be patched up for their proteftion, 
or any grain procured for their fupport: 
the numbers of wild fowl^ indeed, that 
feemed at different periods of the day to 
darken the air^ and to cover the inunda-* 
tions^ made fome amends for the deftruc-^ 
tion of domeftic birds, and added fome- 
thing of romantic variety to the defolate 
fcene that was pbferved around* 

When we were driven, in the evening of 
the hurricane, from the apartments above 
flairs to take fhelter in thofe below, we for- 
got, in the hurry and danger of the time, a 
favourite fpaniel, my conftant companion, 
and highly deferring the name (he bare; 
and a parrot, the moft entertaining, and 
the moft attached, of the feathered kind I 
had ever before fcen. We could not help 
lamenting, during the courfe of the night, 
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the uncertainty of their fitaation; and 
vrhenever we heard a fallen ftone refound 
upon the floors above us, we anticipated 
with a real fympathy, the probability . of 
their fate : and I know but few circum-* 
ilances in life that ever intereiled my 
feelings more than the fights the enfuing 
morning, of their prefervation ; and from 
which I received a more tender fatisfa^ion 
than I ihould have found a comfort from 
the falvation of my buildings. The little 
Fidelle was running to and fro upon one of 
the ruinsi and with a iignificant bark, 
and a fentimental whipping of her tai)^ 
expreiTed her pleafure at our efcapc; and 
her congratulations for the fafety of the 
poor animal^ whofe companion it had 
been^ and which a negro had taken from 
the rubbifli^ and from whofe hold I im-« 
patiently fnatched it, and conveyed to 
fafety. I was afFeded at the expreilion 
of the faithful fpaniel; and am not even 
now afhamed of heaving a figh at the re- 
inembrance of the fcene. This lamented 
companion was fome tim? afterwards t^J/icn 

off 
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off* by a violent death : I attended her id 
her ]a(l agonies : (he knew my voice^ and 
tenderly looked up: {he iighed her laft 
farewell — and died. 

I had» when a young man, another fa^ 
vourite, from which the above-mentioned 
Fidelle was lineally derived: — (he was my 
attendant in profperity, the companion of 
my travels; and was hardly ever feparated 
from me for the fpace of fixteen years. 
She followed me as long as (he had ftrength 
enough to follow $ and when (he could not 
accompany me in my rides, or in my walks, 
(he watched my return with impatience at 
home; and unmindful of weather, and re- 
gardlefs of food, could not be tempted from 
her watch, or forego the pleafure which 
(he expedted at my return. The nccefBty 
of a diftant journey called me away: I was 
obliged to leave her behind : (he felt my 
abfence, and with fuch perfevering fide- 
lity, that (he difdained all nouri(hment, 
and proved herfelf aiFe€tionate and true in 
death. 

Let 
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Let not the Stoic be (candalized at thei« 
rcfle&Ions, nor tax that fentiment with 
weaknefs which has found affedtion and 
gratitude in fome of the lower beings of 
creation. It is Nature unadorned that be* 
fpeaks the eilence of the God^head; for 
the more we wander from her rules^ the 
farther do we deviate from troth ; for Na« 
ture and Truth are the fame in fentimeat^ 
in application^ and in name. 

It is in the fafe and tranquil iimplicity 
of her enjoyments, that man finds comfort, 
and repoA:. The buftle of public life is aC« 
tended with mortifkation and envy, with 
contempt and infult; but he whofe view* 
are bounded by a narrow fpan, who looks 
not for the applaufe of the world but in 
the filent approbation of his deeds; who is 
confcious of internal re<ftitude and wil'^ 
lingnefs, although he have not the ability 
to render ^x/^r;ia/iervice; who is humble 
in profperity, and in adverfity is patient j 
who does not envy a man his comforts or 
his gainsj— may fmile amidft the tempeft^ 

and 
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and may commune with his heart that is 
lulled to peace $ while the elements con« 
tend for fuperiorityt up-root the expeda- 
tionSf and engulph the hopes of man; and 
only leave him at laft^ the pride of defcent, 
the vapours of a name, a fplendid poverty^ 
and that ultimate weaknefs of degraded 
confequence,— *an expenfive funeral, and an 
efcutcheoned end. The money which 
would have done good in life, is, at the 
end of exiflence^ configned to the under- 
taker, and from him. to worms; and to 
worms muft the king, as well as the heg«- 
gar^ be ultimately refolved. 

What a ledbn is this for pride f what a 
mortification to him who piques himfelf 
upon his family and name, and who en- 
tails this fenfelefs legacy on his defcendants, 
unaccompanied by that private virtue, 
and that public honour, without which 
their titles are a rcpiroacb, and without 
which their boafted diftindions mud ul* 
titnatcly fade? 

The 
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l*he fires that were made before the diA 
ferent boufes at night, for fome time aftef* 
the ftorm, to difpel the dampnefs of thd 
dr» and to warm the chillnefs of the 
ground, with the negroes either rcplenifh- 
ing the flames, or (landing of fitting iil 
converfation around ; the temporary hoveh 
that were illuminated by the rifing, or al- 
ternately grew dark with the dcfcending 
rays, and the white people fitting in lift- 
lefs languor before their doors, or fmoak- 
ing, or enumerating their haplefs fortune^ 
might all together make an intereftiffg 
pi(fture, and a melancholy record of that 
calamity which I have ventured to defcribe; 
and to which, after my prolix detail, and 
for the relief of the patient reader, I no^ 
willingly bid a laft adieu. 



After what has been faid, I muft have 
leave to paufe. — I would refledl, and draw 
a conclufion from the premifes; but re<^ 
fledion is now too-late: from indepen- 
dency and comfort to diftrefs and poverty, 
.are tranfitions that are not often, in the 
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tourfe of a few hours, experienced: and to 
fevere and unexpected a fhock of fortune^ 
as the tremendous hurricane I have at- 
tempted to defcribe has woefully occa- 
fioned, it muft require a confiderable por- 
tion of fortitude, efpecially from age and 
infirmity, and with all the confolatory af« 
fuafives of religion, with an equal and a 
patient mind, to. bear. Many unhappy 
vidtims funk under their afflictions; and 
funk, alas! to rife no more: and many^ 
with unremitting, though fruitlefs exer- 
* tions, have endeavoured by induftry to re- 
pair, and by perfeverance to forget, theif 
misfortunes; but who have found that the 
inhumanity of men has trampled upon 
their endeavours, and fet the foot of infult 
upon the neck of him who was already^ 
alas ! but too much humbled* 

The planter's lo(*s after a huf ricatie, par-* 
ticularly after one of fo deftruftive a nature 
as that which happened in 1780^ is cer-* 
tainly, if all circumftances be taken into 
coniideration^ not only ruinous to the 
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jittdj man, but more thin the intkpttk^ 
'dent Can fupport, and fuch as none l)at 
the truly affltient din repair. In propor- 
tion to the magnitude of thb building, 
will belts drufl), when that building (hall 
be cvertui'fted; and even to ttiake htW 
ereAions upon the ^fouhditiows, and froth 
ihb riiihs, of the old, will ntceflarily be 
attended (even if the pTahtor 'ftiould haVfe 
his own tradeftnen), not only with imme- 
diate ^trouble and cxpcnce, but with con- 
fiderable delay, and confe^uent detriment, 
to the ehfuing ^rop; and greatly retard the 
prOgrcfs of that 'Wdfk, Und confiderably 
injure thofe canes/ df which a proper < care 
cahttot be taken, that ire tocoi>ttibule to 
"the prbduce of the erifuirfg yeir. Thfe 
^outajg plants, after a ftorm, nwy terfainly 
recbver; but the i)Id canes having been 
lodged, broken off, or up-rooted, although 
they be iitamediately cut afterthe calamity 
flialPhave happened. Will yieW, atbeft, 
biit little prodoiie; 'and ^s the delay occa- 
'fii3ned by' the nccefF^try re-edification '^or re- 
paration of the buildings mud ^e great, fi> 
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^ijl th^y continue to fufFer in pfoportiori 
to the procraftinatlotli dnd hardly give at 
laA the leaf): return. 

It may hot be linintereftlng to thofe whd 
have no conception of the operations of a 
fugaf eftate^ to be informed of the minute 
particulars of the planter's iituation^ after a 
hurricane fhall have happened : and I can- 
hot better illuilrate this painful taik^ thai! 
hy recapitulating the confequences of the 
Otne ^hich I have fo lately atterbpted to 
4efcribe« 

I fuppofe^ as was pretty |;enerally the 
cafe, every cape, every plantain-tree, every 
fruit-tree, every building, and of every de- 
homination, ^to be entirely blown down, or 
partially injured. I fuppofe this fcene of 
deftru&ion (as it was before mine, and that 
for a circumference of at lead iixty miles) 
to be before the reader's eye. But how^ 
in fuch a mafs of confufipn, you will fay^ 
cat! he divide, diftances, difcriminate ob^ 
jedts, and from this deftru^tive whole^ exa- 
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mine 5vith care one injured part? It it 
tieceffary to fix a point : and as one parti*- 
cular defcription may fuffice for a general 
account^ I (hall confine my obfervations 
to my own neighbourhood, and mark the 
bufy fcene that pafied before my fight. 

Such things as wefe of a periOiable na- 
ture, it was firft neceflary to remove: but 
where were they to be depofited, when 
there was not even a fingle (bed that was 
weather-proof? Thofe articles that could 
fufPer from the rain, were (when the fud 
at (hort intervals would allow it to be 
done) immediately put out to dry: they 
were no fooner dried, than they were wet 
again; and this tedious and difcoaraging 
operation was continued for twd or three 
days : the firft, indeed, Was a day of con« 
fufion; and when there was fo much to 
repair, and fo much to fave, it was difii- 
cult to fettle a plan, and to know where 
with propriety at firft to begin. 
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For (bme time, indeed, the ruin on the 
iea fide feemed to engrofs the general at** 
tention. A town entirely fwept away with 
all its buildings, and a great proportion 
of its inhabitants, was a dreadful, as it was 
an unexpedted fight: and the country, 
either from that curiofity fo natural to 
men; from an expedation of intereft, 
which principle too often fupcrfedes every 
other coniideration ; or from the inpite^f^ 
ments of the more tender paffions, was^ 
for fome days at leafl, almofl entirely 
abandoned; and the place where Savan** 
na-la-Mar once flood, became a motley 
fcene of whites, of negroes, and mulattoes. 
Their ends were different, as were their 
labours and exertions. Some went to 
pillage, and fome to fave; and fome were 
temptedf by the fafety of the occafion^ to 
do wrong, who before thought, perhaps, 
that they could not do otherwife than 
right. Under the pretence of only claim- 
ing their own, there were many who feized 
upon, and who retained every article they 
(blind; and the poor negroes (thofe outr 
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tnhsp ii|)on fome occaiionSi of huihanity) 
«rerc difpoflcffcd of what they held in thcii* 
own rights, or in thofe of their maftefsj 
while thofe of a contrary colour, in the 
tyrannic infolcncc of prcfumptuous autho-? 
rity, not only made them forego the pof- 
fcffion of their property, but threatened 
them if they refifted; and, in fome in- 
Aances, were guilty of abufes which were 
jlot more inhuman than they were unjuft. 

In the ipace of a few days, the indepen-? 
dent were reduced to penury^ and the needy 
became affluent. He who the day before' 
had not a hoqfe to put his head in, laid the 
foundation, in that fcene of indifcriminate 
iralamity, of a dwelling without expencej, 
and of goods without the neceiHty of credit^ 
tt feemed as if the fortune of individuals 
Wa^ jumbled together, and that Ae had the 
beft right of pofleflion who could boaft thc 
pioft fuccefsful arm in the day of plunder* 

This part of the pari(h was for many 
(lavs, a fcen^ of confuiion, of riot, an4 
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inebriety s an4 i( wa$ no^ till oeceiHtjr 
had reached the. thpughtkA^ rQflefiioii thct 
unfortunate^ and defpondency the ioafter» 
the father, and the fon^ that people began 
to brood over their difappouitqicnts and 
lofles, to eodeaKOttir to repair the firfl^ zad, 
to fiod a fupport ao4 confplation under th9^ 
preiTures of the lai):« 

Th^ public and the private diftj:e0es of 
^e lately ruined inbabit^ats 3 of the worthy 
v^ho: fu^redy and of the refigned who had 
fortitude to bear s. in a couAtry of more 
copfequence, or in a place of mqrc^ noto<* 
TJ9tyy woqld not h^UKe difgraced the pen oF 
the biftoriaa,. nor the nuiabers of the poet:, 
^nd this calamity oaight have i;en^aiped as 
a men^orial of what has pafled,. and fecved 
as a. warning of what» in the cpntingeqcy 
of HuoHin event;, n»ay in a future period 
as unhappily occur« The ruins^ indeed^ 
of the town of Port Royal^ though buried 
amidfl) the waves » have continued fbr 
years a record of deftrudtion; and ftill 
teach the infidel to believe^ that the power 
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which bade the hands of man to baild, 
can^ if be fee occafion^ with a blaft ^c^ 
Amy. 

' There is fomething tremendoufly fub-» 
lime in the bare idea of failing oyer the 
wrecks of fwallowed cities^ of refledling 
that the covered fands have been the graves 
of tboufands ; that one convulfion of na-* 
ture can make vallies fink, and mountains 
rife; can make promontories difpart, and 
continents disjoin ; and how enviable muft 
be the execution, as the enthufiafm, 6f him 
who, having feen thefe phaenomena, can 
defcribe their cffcOiS, and make the dread- 
ful refemblance live not only op the can- 
vafs^ but in the mind! This terrifiQ 
fcenery of Jamaica^ after the ftorm above 
mentioned, may hereafter remain unde« 
fcribed, arid may die away with the very 
Jlwur that gave its terrors ; while fucceeding 
ages may pafs it by, and hardly heave a 
^^h at the obvious and fad reflexion ! 
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I (hall DOW leave (but ftill with pity of 
their diflreiTes and afflidions) the worthy 
fufFerer to proteA his family, confole him- 
felf, and repair his lofs; and accompany 
thofe negroes who were led from the diffe- 
rent eftates, from either mercenary or com-» 
pailionate views, to thofe fpots upon which 
their labour, as well for their own profit 
as that of the mafter, was required; and 
where they were expedled, by patient in- 
duftry and cheerful toil, to endeavour to 
repair what had been lately injured ; to 
plant where planting waa neceflary; and 
to become bees in the general hive, nor 
fuffer a drone to defpoil that honey which, 
he had not fufficient worth and induftry to 
make^ 

So foon as the real deilrudlion of the 
hurricane could be with certainty afcer<* 
tained, and the eye had taken in all the 
variety of ruinj-^-^the negroes were divided 
according to their different avocations, and 
plans were concerted for their immediate 
f pmfort and future labour. The tradefmen 

were 



were firft employed (after fufficicnt tine 
had been allowed them to bring home 
their provifions^ and to reftore their 
grounds) in repairing the demoliflied ha* 
bitations of the white people: the field 
gangs were likewife occupied in the 
conftrudtion of their houfes, or in carry-^ 
ing home the produdt of their grounds; 
and the progreflion from mifery to com^ 
fort was confpicuous and p)eafing» as 
the women and children, loaded with 
bafkets of plantains, yam3» and cocoas 
(which latter I fufpedt to be the Taro 
of the Sandwich Iflands) -^ the wains 
proceeding with a folemn motion^ the 
mules with a hafty ftep — the drivers bran-« 
difhing their whips, and urging on their 
fpeed — and the cattle-men either yoking 
or unyoking their different fpells of cattle^ 
gave additional intereft to the moving 
fcene, and pleafingly anticipated the fuo^ 
(cefs of judicious nriethod^ and the certain 
fruits of perfeverance. 
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The comforts of the ncgtoca bavln|( 
htcn wifely add humanely attended to^ 
And their exertions rather encouriaged than 
pufhed, they entered mth cheerfulness^ 
and I miay fay with fentiment, upon the 
fervice of their mafters; and I ihould do 
them an injuftice did I not obferve^ that 
this was rather confidered by them as 4 
duty, than a toil; they profecuted this va* 
riety of new and painful occupation, nof 
only wkhout murniur, but with a seal dp«* 
portioned to the melancholy, and exerte4 
nccording to the contingent^ neceffities of 
the occafioOf 

The tradefmen were profeffionally cm-f 
ployed in the reparation and conftrudtion of 
the buildings; and the number of negroe$ 
that was neceflarily drawn off to atten4 
them, occaiioned a very great, and fbme<« 
times a very ferious^ delay in the opera-? 
tions of the field : and after a public mis^ 
fortune, I do not fee how it could have 
heen in any degree obviated, as the job-? 
t>ing-g^Pgs were engaged with avidity, 
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and were not fufficiently numerous^ or in« 
dependently fupplied with provilions, to 
undertake that work which, in feafons of 
plenty, they could have executed without 
inconvenience and danger. 

The field negro*men were firft fet in 
to reftore the fences ; the women, to plant 
provifions upon the eftates (their grounds 
in the mountains having been previoufly 
attended to), and to put in order the 
newly-planted canes (the old ones having 
received too rauch damage to require any 
further attention) ; or employed with the 
children in chopping paftures, attending 
the tradefmen, and in doing neceffary jobs 
about the overfcer's houfe^ fuch as in re- 
pairing his ftock-houfe, and fencing-4n his 
poultry-yard; or carrying materials for the 
hands employed in the refloration of the 
tra(h-houfes; and which, after the hot^^ 
houfe, (hould, in my poor opinion, be the 
ifirft objedt of a manager's attention, but 
which material objeds are too often, from 
a fcarcity of tradefmen upon a plantation^ 
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or from the inability of the planter tohiro 
workmen* too frequently, and too long 
Aeg1e£te4» 

A fugar plantation is like a little town : 
it requires the produce, as well as the in- 
duflry of every climate ; and I have often 
been furprifed, in revolving in my mind 
the neceffary articles that the cane re« 
<juires and cohfumes, how intimately con* 
nedted is every thing that grows, and every 
thing that labours, with this very Angular, 
and at one time luxurious, but now very 
neceiTary, as it is deemed to be a highly 
ufeful and whelefome, plant. 

Having already defcribed the procefs of 
the cane before crop, I (hall only here 
fuppofe, after the hurricane above recited^ 
that part of the land upon an eflate is 
already planted ; that the young canes 
require a cleaning; that fome pieces are 
already holed ; that fome are ploughed ; 
0iat fome are ploughing ; and that others 
^e manured, and are awaiting . the com-» 
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mcDccmcnt of this neceiTary operation* 
Having already enumerated thefe particu- 
larst I (haH proceed to the operations fuc--^ 
ceeding this ftagc of a planter's bufinefs, 
and ihall dwell upon thofe that are imme- 
diately prior to the commencement of tb« 
barv^ft. 

A planter is very feldom^ moderate in the 
calculation of his crop; and is confequently 
too often, at the latter period of it, wi^ 
expeded I y deceived: nor will he give him-^ 
felf time to confider to what the fail cure 
of his hopes ia to be attributed, or how 
his difappointments are to be in a future 
year avoided. 

The cane in itfelf is fo treacherous a 
placctj, £b liable to accidents, and attended 
with ir.jury,. that very little dependence 
can be placed upon^ its returns. It wili 
fometimes put on a moft flattering ap«^ 
pearance in the field, will promife mucl^ 
M the mill, and yet in the. coppers will 
unprofitably deceive j and at other times, 
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« 

when little Js exf^eflcd, its produce will be 
great ; and it will fometimes yield bed: ta 
dry, and fometimes in rainy wcathcn 

In fome years it will thrive heft when . 
late, in others, when early, planted; will 
turn out better at one cutting with, and at 
another without, manure* 

If fome particular parts of a piece (hall 
have been too negligently manured, .and 
others too much invigorated, the difappoint"- 
jnent in both cafes will be felt. 

If too much tra(h be fufFered to lie ^pon 
it, it will be apt to fall ; and if too little, 
it will foon become dry ; the confequencc 
of which will be fcen in the manufadlure: 
for although the quality of the fugar may- 
be good, the quantity will be but trifling. 

I have feldom known a field of canes 
that has been highly trafticd, and entirely 
ftanding, that has yielded in any propor- 
tion to thofe upon which fome ftraw has 
been left at the top of the plants ; and thofe 
pot lodged^ but inclining to the ground. 
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When they are in this fituation, it is 9 
warrantable proof that they are long and 
fucculent, and that the land about the roots 
is not fo ftiffas to prevent the roots from 
ihooting forth in queft of further vegeta- 
tion : whereas, the more the fun and air 
are fu0cred to enter into, and to fpread 
over, the field, the fooner will the ground 
become dry and hard ; and as the canes 
cannot confequently bend, they virill be 
apt to break, and in a little time be fcarcely 
better than flubble. 

Where a piece of fugar- canes is only 
meant to Aand a firfl ratoon, or two cut* 
tings, I would ftrongly recommend it to 
be rather highly worked than richly ma** 
nurcd) and to be planted as thick as pof- 
fible; and I have always found thofe 
turn out the beft, that have been depo- 
iited acrofs, and not longitudinally in, 
the holes. When this method is prai^ifed, 
the land mud receive more labour : a bed 
muft^be opened at the bottom of the cane- 
hole, to receive the plant : and the ground 
that is excavated to cover it, of courfe 
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leaves fafficient room for the depofit of 
another) and fo on until the whole piece 
ifaall be accomplifhed. By this practice 
the canes are planted deeper, and more are 
put into the ground i and if it h6 properl/ 
invigorated, I do not fee why niore fpace 
than is abfolutely neceflary for the induc- 
tion of the fun and air, fhould be left un- 
occupied ; for a crop of fugar will gene- 
rally depend more upon the multiplicity of 
canes in a given portion of land^ th^n upon 
their length atid thicknefs : and the greateif 
the quantity of fugar in proportion to an 
acre, the greater of courfe will be the 
quantity of rum; and that flill-houfe 
muft be ill attended, and badly con- 
ducted, that does not (hip at lead fixty 
large puncheons of what is good from 
every hundred hogfheads of fugari 

There art mahy pebple who pi^ue 
themfelves upon making large proportions 
of fpirit; but I greatly fear that the crop 
6f fugar is very much/ injured by this prac- 
tice; for I muft agam^ repeat, and I will 
refer my affertion to any planter of expe- 
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^ience in the Ifland, that the greater thtf 
pFoduce of an acre of land turns out to 
be in fi|gar» the more rich will the fkioi- 
mings and the molafles be, and ihe more 
confiderable of courfe the quantity of 
rtim. 

About the time t weat to Jaoiaica, if 
tiras the hfhion (and it is aftoni(hing to 
me that the maniay for I cannot call it by 
any other name, continqed to prevail fo 
tbng) to plant the land but thinly over, 
and to trafh the canes extfemfily higher 
The confequence was^ they looked well ta 
the eye; but as they were not fufEciently 
Rumerous, and were foon apt to become 
dry, they yielded in crop but UitLe piro-* 
duce« Few men have fuffered more by 
this miftaken managefi^nt» a;id by adopf-^ 
iDg plans that were not matured by expe<^ 
fience, th^n ftiyfelf; and I was too late 
convinced, that the old method of planti^ 
ing two or three canes in a three^foot,^ or. 
a three-foot and a half, was attended witih 
fiiore certain produce than one plant in 9 
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tlifrtfe-fbot, or twa in a foor-foot, bed : t>ui 
I ani not decided whether it be beft to lay 
them under the banks^ or iii the midd4d 
of the hole; for thisi as well as the thin-^ 
hcfs pr thtcknefs of planting, will, and 
imuft^ in fome meafore depend upon th^ 
liiatare of the land; of the different quali-^ 
ties of which I n^ean to treat at fome lengths 
in the courfe of thefe remarks « 

It has often ftruck hie^ that fuiHcient 
tare is not takeil in the feledion of thofe 
varies which are intended for a partial, o^ 
for the expedation of a fuccedion of crops. 
In fowing land^ it is furely of cbnfequence 
to change the feed^ and to have the befl: 
that cin poffibly be procured ; and I do 
hot fed why this caution (hould not bd 
tlfed in regard to the fagar-carie; To re-* 
inove a plant, in a flourifhing ftate, frotii 
rich to poor land, may certainly caufe it 
to degenerate theri; but it will naturally 
be better than that which his been con-f 
tinually cultivated in the fame hungry foil: 
and I cannot help reprobating that inva- 
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riable praAice of cultivation that relgnt 
throughout every part of the Ifland^ of 
adopting the fame manure, and almoft the 
fame cultivatiodi for every fpecies of earth j 
and which prat^ice folely coniifts in moving 
fo1ds> or dropping dung; whereas, if rich 
mould from the fide of rivers were carried 
to, and depofited upon, the barren hills, of 
if a compofl were made and carted to the 
different pieces, the land would be kept in 
better heart, and might be made, by ju- 
dicious management, and proportionable 
perfeverance, to yield (the accidents of the 
climate excepted) as certain returns as any 
of that defcription in England. . 

The cane-holes in Jamaica are left, in 
general, too long open; a& by this delay 
the falts, fo neceffary to vegetation, arc 
exhaled by the conftant ardours of the fun; 
whereas, if they were planted as fbon as 
holed, thofe falts would be retained, and 
the young canes would have all the fre£h- 
nefs and moifture of the foil. It is very 
difficult, nay it would oftentimes be im- 

' prudent. 
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prudent^ to make aa ovcrfeer forego en- 
tirely that fyftem of cultivation to which 
he has been ufed^ as fteady management 
and fober indudry may ultimately give 
more certain profit than change and expe- 
riment; as innovations are attended with 
certain expence, if not often followed with 
certain lofs. 

Some alterations however in the general 
and particular fyftem of cultivation may 
certainly be attended with better efFe£i:« 
There appears to be too much buftle in 
the planting feafon: the land is too often^ 
under the idea of pushing in a large plants 
but too (lightly manured, and too carelefsly 
ploughed: it is afterwards not properly 
holed; and at the laft, is either too thinly^ 
or, in other refpe<fts, too injudicioufly 
planted* ,1 would recommend it as acuf« 
torn that ought not, at any time of the 
year, or in any foil, to be omitted, to have 
the bottoms of the bed which is to receive 
the cane, very deeply and carefully hoe- 
ploughed; and the fewer the joints of 
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panes (and here a (eleftion (hould be made) 
that are depofited in the holes, the lefs 
rifque will there be of their not taking 
root, and of thereby rendering needlefs any 
future fupply. 

It is better for the planter, the negroesi 
and the flock, that a fmall portion of land 
be well manured, well cultivated, and early 
accomplifhed, than that any part (hould be 
left unfinished until the time that the fea«> 
fons decline; and it is better to lofe (bmer 
thing at the beginning of the crop, than 
to trail on the operations of fugar*making 
yntil the rains fet in ; for at that period^ 
whatever is made, is not only bad, but 
expenfive^ and is extremely prejudicial 
fo the health of the negroes, deflru^ive 
to the flrength and durability at leafl, if 
pot to the lives of thp cattle ; and hurt-^ 
ful to the produce that is to be darriecl 
down, at that fcafon of the year, with de? 
lay and trouble, and over roads that hav9 
been rendered almofl impaffable by the 
frequency of heavy and forking ffanD^rers^ 
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to the diftant wharfs, or bafguadicrsi Upbii 
hilly eftateS, in particulaf, I would there- 
fore urge the neceffity of begiiining ctop, 
at the very fartheft, on feme one day in 
the firft week of January; as the canes 
upon elevated fituations will be fponer 
ripe than they are ever found to be upon 
the plains; and as, if this rule be invariably 
purfued, they will be cut before they be- 
come too dry ; may be taken off before th^ 
waterfalls the mills (acircumftance which 
too often happens upon fome eftates, to- 
wards the end of the crop), and the beft part 
of the produce may be carried down and 
(hipped before the feafons fliall fet in ; and 
laftly, which in my opinion is an objeft of 
theutmoftconfequence, theyoungcanesand 
the ratoons may have a thorough cleaning 
before the defcent of the rains fhall caufe 
the weeds to grow, and interrupt the la- 
bour which, at that time of the year, may 
be To eafily and fo profitably given ^ 

Of the cane, it is very dlfijcult to judge 
from its fize and appearance : it is, through- 
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out its various ftages, a very uncertain and 
9 very treacherous plant: and there are 
fome (angularities attending it, which ( 
A^all beg leave^ in t^is pl^ce^ to iQei)r 

Ainfioft every production of the earth 
has a fiated period of perfedlion, which 
having attained^ if not then reaped, it wi|l 
gradually decay; nor will moifture revive, 
nor funs invigorate, its dropping leaves 
find faplefs (lem : but with the fugar-canc 
this is by no means the cafe. We will fup?- 
pofe it to be ripe ; tjiat the leaves begiq^ 
Jn confcarence, to change their colour, 
that the rind begins to dry, that the pith 
retains but little juice^ and that it affords 
}>ut little produce; that it has^ in fhort^ 
the appearance of flubble^ and that it 
would burn almoft like tinder. From fucl^ 
^n appearance of vegetative decay I hardly 
J^now a plant iq Europe that would re^ 
pover, and yield perhaps as much or mor? 
prpdpce after its refufcitation, than it would 
))^yed9pc if ^ken \n its prime, Should 
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9l field of canes be in the fituation abov^ 
defcribed, and there ihoqld happen to fall 
9 fqcceffion of fliowers, they will bcgia 
almoft immi^diately to afTume a frefher 
hue, and by degrees appear to have re- 
covered their former verdurej and (bould 
the weather become afterwards dry and 
favourable, they will be again repleniftied 
V^ith juice; that juice will daily become 
more rich, and it will be a fecond time in 
9 ft ate of perfedlipn^ 

It often happens, on the contrary, that 
if a piece ftiall be yielding well, and 
pnexpeAed rains {hall fall, the juice will 
become fo thin and watery, and that in the 
pourfe of a v?ry few days, that the canes 
which before, we will fuppofe, in the firft 
ratoon, were making nearly an hogihead an 
3CrP of good fugar, will not then give one 
fourth part of that produce, and even that 
ihall be exceedingly bad ; but if they be 
fufFered to ftaqd fomc little time longer, 
gnd the dry weather ihall again fet in, they 
\yiU return to, if flot exceed, their former 
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yieldlngs : and this fingularity Is not ob« 
fervable in one foil and feafon alone, but in 
every part of the Ifland^ and» I believe^ in 
every ifland of the Weft-Indies. 

The cane bloflbms more upon hilly^ 
than it does upon flat land : indeed you 
may obferve a fenfible alteration as you 
defcend from lofty fituations until you 
come gradually down into the plains. 
Whether or no thofe canes that arrow 
yield beft, or thofe that fcarcely arrow at 
alU is a pointy among planters, that I be- 
lieve remains, and ever will remain, un« 
decided. Since the introdudion of the 
plough, and its general ufe, I think they 
bloflbm tndrt upon the low lands than 
they ufed to doi and yet from this bloflbm 
I never knew a plant arife, for the land in 
Jamaica is univerfally cultivated by tranf-p 
plantation. 

The juice of the cane is certainly more 
rich upon the mountains, than it is upo^ 
flat eftatesi but then it is not fo long rer 
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rained, nor can the land be fo thickly 
planted; the confequence of which h, 
that a given proportioii of land of the laft 
defcription will yield 2^ more certain weight 
of fugar, and a more conljderable quantity 
of gallons of rum. 

In heavy feafons, the hilly lands are gene- 
rally found tahave the advantage: in mode- 
rate feafons, the plains do bcft: fofne people 
therefore prefer thofe properties upon 
which there may be annually fele^ed aii 
adequate proportion of both. I am a de- 
cided advocate for flat lapd, and all flat, in 
preference to the fmaTfeft elevation; anc) 
for the fpUowing rcafons^ 

■ 

As the magnitude of a crop muft ab- 
folutely depend upon the quantity of canes, 
and as that quantity of planted land muil: 
depend upon the numberjs of flock — upon 
that 4and more can be raifed and jkept, than 
can be ever done upon the hills. The 
pane-pieces upon mountain eftates are ge- 
{jeralhr at a cpnfiderable diilance from the 
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pafturcs upon which the cattle are fed; 
they mud con(equently be driven a long 
way» which is very prejudicial^ particularly 
in the rainy feafons, to the breeding cows^ 
and deflruAive to the calves. 

The fituation of the pens apon the hills 
is bleak and flippery 3 and the negroes who 
watch them, and in the rainy feafons the 
cattle that are folded in them, are much to 
be pitied. In thefe pens, there is not, in 
general, a fufficient quantity of trafh de- 
pofited for either the purpofes of warmth 
and cleanlinefs for the ftock, or for the 
advantages of manure : and another incon- 
venience attending them is, that the fpots 
upon which they are placed are fo highly 
enriched, that they cannot be planted with 
the reft of the piece; and let them be put 
in ever fo late, the canes that grow upon 
them will be apt to lodge, and will con- 
fequently yield but little fugar, although 
they will require much time, on this ac- 
count, to be cut down. If thefe pens were 
placed upon fo|ne parts pf the intervals 

of 
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bf the different pieces, and their contents 
Were to be tranfported from thence, it 
would, in my opinion, have a better ef« 
fedt; the piece that is meant to be invigo- 
rated, would have a more equal manure; 
the canes all over the field would be ripe 
at the fame time, would be cut together^ 
and the land would have a more regular 
and hufbandmanlike appearance. 

I am not an advocate for moving pens 
upon the hilly land : I think manure drop«i> 
ped into the holes at the time of planting 
will produce a more certain crop: but in 
manure, as in every thing elfe, there is 
good, as there is likewife bad. I do not 
think that the foil in Jamaica is, in gene- 
ral, fufficiently fermented : it is generally 
depofited (if I may venture to ufe the ex-- 
predion) in the holes before it is fufficiently 
ripe; and as it is the author of, why may 
it not have the fame properties (relatively 
fpeaking) that feed has, and from which a 
crop cannot poflibly arife unlefs it fhall 
have attained its utmofl perfection. 

I would 



I would recommend coropofts ia ptt^^ 
ference to dung ^ but then the labour and 
expence^ it may be ufged> and with great 
reafon^ will ftrongly militate againft thi$ 
fpeculative reformation ; but to which I 
fhall anfwer^ that the land once put in 
heart by a foreign ftratum^ will continue 
for years without the farther auxiliaries of 
fecundation; for the more the land i$ en* 
riched for a number of years, the more 
will it wear away in ftrength and ftaple, 
and mvtAf, and will be, with certainty im-* 
|)&V€jri£bied at laft; and this fad: there artf 
but few landholders in Jamaica who cait« 
witnefs. 



Some overfeeds hatre a trick of fufbidi-* 
ing the outer rows of a piece, and of ftrew-^ 
ing ftoke-hole a(iies around the roots of thd 
canes. In a hot climate, it is natural to 
fuppofe that hot manure^ if it deierve the 
name, will be prejadiciaU I have always 
dbferved, that the canes tliat have been 
disfigured with their own aflies, have had 
a dry and a dwarfifK appearance ; and that 
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thofe whkb hav« bfett th« caoft removed 
fjrom be^t» have been in general the moft 
tall afid healthyt and have eventually givea. 
th^ largeft proportion of juice: for tt is tha 
qoaatitjy and not the quality^ a^ I before 
obferved, that fills ahogihead. 

In going through a field of canes there 
are many parts that are carelefsly cleaned, 
and negligently tra(hed; and as the drivers 
cannot exadly watch the operations of the 
negroes^ nor the white men in fuch fitua- 
iions attend the drivers; and as the woric 
is» in general, too much pufhed; it cannoC 
be wondered at, if fufikient juftice be not 
done in this particular ftage of the plant-* 
]4[ig bufin^fs. 

It it neceflary that the trenches be kepC 
cleaoi and opexi» where the land is low, and 
requites a drain ; but then it is a general 
Qbfervation* that thofe rows of caiies which 
are aidjotning the trenches, have not the 
promifing appearance which thofe have that 
aTA not fo near; and for this reafon, I 
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fhihk, the fewer there are upon a piecef/ 
the better, for every one is a diminution! 
of foil; and fome fields are fo much cut 
up by thefe unneceflary drains, that a great 
])roportion of the land is entirely lofl:^ 
Upon the hills very few are required, and 
upon the plains a great number might be 
difpenfed with. 

I would rather havd thy land well 
Wrought^ and planted early, than have 
it well manured, if I were only to adopt 
one mode of cultivation ; and to adopt 
both, with profit, I conceive to be zU 
moft impofiible. That land which does 
Hot ftand in need of invigoration, is in ge- 
neral fuppofed to be the moft invaltiable i 
I am fure that it is not, by anymeans^ 
the mod profitable; for allnoft all land 
mufl be impoverifhed to be made produc-^ 
five: and however proud thofe planters 
may be of their canes which ftand for 
years without a replantation, yet I cannot 
help concluding, that Nature is impartial 
in her gift^, and that where fhe gives the 
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moftjuxuriartt land, Hie affords the molt 
fcanty feafons; and where the moft barren 
foil, the more conftant refrefhment of 
moifture: nor am I fure but what the bo- 
fom may be rich, although the ftratum be 
poor; and that where the furface is rich, 
the bottom may be little better than a 
caput mortuum\ and for this reafon, I think, 
and I again repeat, that the cane-hole 
iliould not be long cxpofed, but fhould be 
planted as foon as made« 

It is a common pradlice, where corn, 
will grow, to plant it with the canes; and 
there are various opinions upon this fub- 
jeft. The overfeer, who is to reap the 
benefit of this produdlion, will fay that it 
does not do any injury to the caries: the 
planter, perhaps, whofe horfes, hogs, and 
poultry, are not to receive any benefit from 
this plantation, may infift that it cannot 
poflibly do them any good. Among plant- 
canes, I do not conceive it of confequence, 
if the cleaning of them be not poftponed 
in compliment to the corn: and if they 
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have every juftice done them^ indeed I do 
not know but the canes have fometimes an 
extraordinary cleaning upon this account; 
but v^hen it is planted among ratoons, I 
conceive it to be univerfally prejudicial, 
and therefore I would not advife it to be 
ever adopted. 

The moft confiderable objedion to the 
planting of corn among the canes, I con- 
ceive to be the extradlion of that moifture 
and manure from the banks in which thd 
grains are fet, and which, in one of their 
different cleanings, would have been 
brought down for their future fupport and 
vegetation: and if the flicks or flubble be 
fufjered to remain any length of tinie upon 
the landj which is too often the cafe, they 
will, in fome meafure, prejudice the grow- 
ing canes^ will interrupt the verdure of the 
piece, and have the appearance of inadi- 
vity, if not negled; a reproach which few 
overfeers, I fhould hope, would wifh to 
merit. 

I think 
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t think it would be better^ on many ac- 
counts, to have a portion of land of a qua- 
lity particularly favourable for the pro- 
duftion of corn, entirely fet afide and well 
manured, well ploughed, and well attended, 
for this particular purpofe; as a want of 
grain is, to the overfeer, and to his attend- 
ants, the want of fome of thofe domeftic 
Comforts of which no man but a churl 
would wifti to fee him deprived. Where 
a perfon of this defcription is found good, 
it is my opinion, that he ought, to expe- 
rience every indulgence; for liberality, 
when extended to the induftrious and to the 
honeft, will meet with profit; and in the 
conduct of a Weft-Indian eftate, where the 
manager has the care of the lives of hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures, and of a ca- 
pital to a confiderable amount, I do not 
think a few extraordinary comforts in one. 
inftance, and a few pounds to purchafe 
them in others, can ever be attended with 
much lofs to even a mifcr's affairs; for ge- 
nerolity will often excite induftry, and efta- 
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blifh fervicej but profafion tnuft gradually 
bring on diftrefs, and end in ruin. 

As the overfeers will be obliged, by a 
new law^ to put in every year fo many 
acres of provifions for the ufe of the ne- 
groes, and will likewife generally cultivate 
feme new land in the mountains for them* 
felves, and in which corn, as is always the 
cafe, will be regularly planted,^ — I (hould 
conceive, that a piece of land of twenty 
acres, as an additional refource, and fct 
afide for the produiftion of grain, would 
be fully fufficient to anfwer all the diffe- 
rent purpofes of a plantation. Where the 
white people have not corn, they cannot 
have either hogs or poultry ; and upon 
fheep and goats alone, I think that they 
cannot place a total dependence; nor do I 
think it policy to encourage, in any de- 
gree, their encreafe. 

There are many eftates in Jamaica tk|t 
cannot do without fait provifions; and 
there are many upon which, without this 
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, importation, the white people can very 
comfortably fubfift. But as feafons are 
precarious, and of courfe whatever the 
land produces is uncertain, if the crops of 
corn fliould entirely fail, and there be upon 
the plantation no fubftitutc for fuch a lofs, 
a provifion, as it will be neceiTary, muft 
be made in the country; and as this fup- 
ply will be accidental, it muft be dear; 
which remark now confequently brings 
me to the following queftion : — If an 
eftate cannot at all times depend upon 
itfelf, nor be always fupplied from the 
markets of the Ifland, where muft they 
look for a redrefs of thofe evils, which can 
neither brook delay, nor be relieved by ex- 
pence? The anfwer plainly follows, — 
Let a reafonable fupply be annually ex- 
ported good from Europe. But fuppofe 
it (hould be found to be, as is too fre- 
quently the cafe, not only bad, but unfit 
for ufe, what remedy has thfe planter 
under fuch deception, or to ufe a milder 
word, under f^ch apparent negledl? A 
furvey (l^ould be made^ and the accidents 
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of the voyage allowed; but a good price 
fliould not be allowed for ^j^ provifions: 
and in the war, it is aftonifhing what a 
quantity was imported of this defcription. 

If flat eftates have an advantage in the 
eafe and celerity of cultivation, in the 
numbers and increafe of their cattle, in the 
quantity of land that is devoted to paftu- 
fage, in the more confidcrable proportion of 
produce, in the facility with which the 
canes are carried to the mill and the fugar 
and rum are carted from the curing-hoUfc 
and theftill-houfe to the barguadier, and in 
the little neceflity they have for the labour 
of the mules; of which, upon fome eftates 
of this defcription, there are not any at 
all; if flat eftates are pofTeflfed of thefe 
advantages, the mountain-properties may 
claim others that will ferve with many 
as a counterpoife to thofe benefits, and 
which I (hall in this place beg leave to 
enumerate. 
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If the canes upon low*land iituations 
make moft fugar, (which if they do not 
in plants^ they generally will in ratoons) 
upon hills they will certainly make better 
produce, and from a fmaller proportion 
of materials: it will be fooner dry and fit 
for market, will ftand better in the cafk^. 
and turn out better weight upon its arrival 
in England. 

Upon hilly eftates there are in general, 
J think, more water-mills than there are 
upon the plains; but then they likewife 
require a more confiderable proportion of 
mules, than which no ftock in Jamaica is 
more expeniive and unprofitable; and it is 
on this account that there are not fufiicient 
numbers kept to make their labour eafy, 
or to give them time to recover from thofe 
hurts and bruifes which mufl be the con- 
fequence of daily exertions, of cruel treat-^ 
ment, and fevere fatigue. They are not in 
general fufficiently foddered at noon or 
night, nor are they (heltered (as they ought 
to be when relieved from toil) from the 
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heats of oooPy the raios that defcend in the 
eveoingy or the dews tbait fall at night. The 
npulc isiuppofed to be^ as it really is,^ a very 
hardy and a patient animal; and its laW^c 
is commonly proportioned to its endurance; 
whereas (it being a valuable part of a plant-^ 
er's poffeffibn) it {hould be treated with 
juftice at leaft, if not with tcndernefs; and 
its work (hould be not only apportioned to 
its (Irength, but to its age» its Htuation^ and 
appearance. When the negroes flhall have 
felt the falutary efFe(5ls cf the commifera- 
tion and indulgence of the people of Ja* 
maica^ I (hould hope that their humanity 
would not be infulted by extending their 
protedion to thofe patient but tacit fuf- 
ferers, v ho feel much, but without the de- 
fcriptive language of complaint: and of all 
dumb creatures, or rather of all thofe crea- 
tures that are not poffeffed of the organs 
of fpeech, I cannot help infifting that the 
mules in the Weft-Indies are the moft en** 
titled to compaflion and relief. 
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The crvountaiQ-'eftates have better pro« 
vifioa-groundsy as they have better ieaions, 
than the low -land plaoitatioas j, they have 
fttore timber, and near at haadu for the par^- 
pofes of building; and have, in general, an 
ioexhauftible reiburce of copper- wood and 
bruih; and have of confequence more con-* 
venience for the making and burning of 
lime, which is often an expeniive, as it is 
an almofl annual, job; not only upon the 
up-land properties, but upon thofe whofe 
iituations are in the plains. 

They do not make in general fo much 
rum as the latter, nor do they grow any 
conllderable quantity of corn; but then 
they will make better fpirit, will produce 
more and better plantains, cocos, and 
yams, and, in fhort, every fpecies of 
proviiions : and thefe lafl produdtions I 
(hould infinitely prefer to the fometimes 
profitable, but oftentimes uncertain, cul- 
tivation of canes. The lafl cannot fupport 
the negro's life, nor will its barter always 
procure them food; whereas the former 
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wilt make them independent^ and recon^ 
cile them at all times^ and under all emer- 
gencies, to their fituation^^ their labQur> 
and their homes* 

It has been often obferved, that hilly 
eftates are more laborious and difficult to 
work than thofe that are flat. To manure, 
they, certainly are; and are more diftrcffing 
on account of carriage; but I do not think 
that their manual cultivation is fo fatiguing 
to the negroes : the land^ in general, is not 
fo ftifF, nor does the foil attach itfelf with 
fuch conftant adhefion to the hoes; nor do 
negroes ftoop by any means fo low, in cither 
digging or cutting canes. The land is not 
fo much choaked with weeds: the rain 
running off (inftead of fettling as it does in 
the plains), reftrains, in a great meafure, 
their fpontaneous and rapid vegetation, 

I think it of great confequence in Ja-^ 
maica, to have dry and ample intervals; 
and I am furc that it would be ultimately 
a faying of labour and expence, and be 
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attended with fignal fuccefs in the future 
prefervation of the ftock. Thofe roads^ in 
particular^ that lead to the greateft number 
of pieces^ and that ferve as a general com- 
munication to the foot of the mountains, to 
the paftures, to the works, and market, 
fhould, it| my opinion, be carefully and 
fubftantially paved ; the trenches on each 
fide be made of clinkers; and ftone or brick 
bridges (hould be thrown over the hollows, 
and all thofe parts that are liable to be*- 
come fwamps. 

It is fcandalous to think how much in 
general thefe intervals are negledled, and 
how much they are cut up in the time of « 
planting by the wains that conftantly tra- 
verfe them, and in every poflible direction, 
to the delay of the carriage, and the di- 
ftrcfs and injury of the cattle; whereas, if 
they were paved, there would be only one 
road upon which they would be allowed 
to pafs; that road would be always firm, 
and the fleers would work upon it without 
injury and without fatigue. The leading 

intervals 
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intervals ibould be made wide^ and^ were 
it not for the cxpcnce of what is called a 
deads and hence an unprofitable flock, -^I 
would fay that no carts whatever ihould be 
fufTered to work upon the fields, but that 
they fhould depofit their burdens in the 
nearefl: intervals j and the weakly negroes 
or the mules (of which of courfe there 
xxiuA be an additional number, and of 
confequence an additional expence) fliould 
carry the canes to the different fpots. upon 
which they might be wanted; for the 
ftoles of the canes that are to contribute to 
the produce of the plantation, in the firft, 
or in the other ratoons, will fuffer very 
eonfiderably from the track of the wheels i 
and if they traverfe in one conftant direc- 
tion, as is, I think, too often and injudi-* 
cioufly fuiFered to be done, they will make 
a. road acrofs the centre of the piece, which 
will become fo much worn as to injure, 
if not entirely deflroy, the roots of the 
canes that remain upon them. 



Some 
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Some planters, I know, particularly tliofe 
who have hot tradcfiHen of their own, will 
Judder at the bare anticipation of fuch a 
plan : but I muft beg leave to remind them, 
that the firft expence will be, in fomc mca- 
fure, the laft; for if the work be well 
done at the commencement, the repairs 
that it will eventually require will be but 
triflings and the falvation of flock in a few, 
perhaps in one or two, rainy crops, may be 
eonfiderably more than an indemnification 
for the expenditure, as it mufl be attended 
with confequences of fuch magnitude to the 
future intereft of a plantation. As negroes 
are the principal and the principle, of a 
planter's wealth > his cattle, being a fubor- 
dinate capital, are likewife inftruments of 
riches I and without which, the fkill and 
labour of the former will be found to be 
of no avail. 

In delivering my opinion upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of management of a fugar 
plantation, I wiflb to be underflood as 
fpeaking from my own perfonal expe- 
rience. 
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riencei without either adopting or te^ 
je€ting that of others : I m(h likewife to 
be underftood as fpeaking from my errorsy 
and not fuccefs; for were I again to have 
the local diredion of a Jamaica property^ 
I fhould certainly, in many inftances, rua 
counter to my former practice; but (hould, 
I believe, (could I boaft of firmnefs and 
perfeverance) unremittingly follow that 
conduft which, with too much piefump- 
tion perhaps, I have ventured to prefcribe^ 
I am convinced that more good example 
may be obtained from errors acknowledged 
than from an obftinate profecution of a fa-^ 
vourite. plan, and only a favourite perhaps as 
it is our own. . I flatter myfelf that I have 
given an impartial, and, I trufl:, as far as 
my experience reaches, a jufl account of 
the progrefs and appearance of the fugar- 
cane throughout the year : but it will flill 
be neceifary to obferve that the canes that 
have been planted in the fall, will not be 
fit to cut in lefs than iixteen or feventeen 
months after their plantation; but the 
fpring plants and the ratoons may be taken 

oflF 
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off in twelve: but as very little or no la- 
bour is employed about them between 
biSober and the time of crop, I fliall leave 
them at this period, and take notice of 
fuch particulars as neceffarily precede the 
cxpedcd harveft. 



I fuppofe the planter to be fetting out 
to take a view of his eftate in the month 
of November 9 and fliall accompany him 
through the various occupations of the ne- 
groes from that time until the commence- 
ment of the crop j and {hall fuppofe that 
he looks with a painter's eye at the Iky 
a^DOve, the plains below, and upon the va- 
rious fcenes that fhall at different times, 
and in different fituations, furround him. 

As the north wiuds fet in about this 
feafon of the year, and as the climate, par- 
ticularly in the morning, is cool and plea- 
fant, the different fituations of the country 
may be then obferved with pleafure and 
convenience; and as nature .puts on an 

afpcifl 
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flipeft very diffimilar from that (he wore 
in the time of the rainy feafons, the various 
images that prefent thcmfelves at every 
turn, afford delight from novelty; and 
the planter looks forward with a pleafing 
impatience to that period in which his 
anxiety and fufpence arc to be rewarded by 
that golden harveft, which many are apt 
to anticipate with an elation too fanguine, 
and which generally ends in difappoint- 
ment, if not in vexation, trouble, and di- 
ftrefs. 

There is a fomething extremely pleafing 
and reviving to the feelings at the com- 
mencement of the Norths, when the ar- 
dours of the fun are exchanged for the 
ventilations of the breeze; and when the 
oppreffive glow of the heat is allayed by 
flitting clouds and pafTing fhowers, which 
ariife with the davvn, accompany the day, 
and which are not difperfed by the fhadows 
of night. The chilly feel of the matin 
air, when the fun-beams labour to over- 
come the mifl, when its fervours dart into 

the 
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the fliowers^ and illuminate the drops 
that fall> overcome, by an almoft im- 
mediate perception, the languor of the 
complaining body, and give an elafticity 
•to the dejedted mind. It feems to reno- 
vate the exhaufted fpirits, to animate the 
circulation^ and to brace up the fyftem 
that had been too lately lax from the op- 
preffio;i and continued heat of the cU« 
mate. 

When the rays of the morning fcem to 
break Upon the mountains, and to flruggle 
with the fliowers that hang 'their vapours 
. iaround, the eye is prcfented with an en- 
chanting variety of new. and brilliant 
images, which vary as the light expands ; 
while fucceffive rainbows naelt, or form, 
as the prifmatic fliowers dilperfe or rife. 
The circumjacent hills are fometimes bu- 
ried in the pearly mift; at others they ob- 
trude their leafy (hadows; are fometimes 
covered with a fafFron haze, and at others 
protrude their majeftic forms, and are fuf- 
fufed with one univerfal glow of light. 
The rolling clouds at one time throw a 
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veil of fliadow upon the fcenes bciow ; arc 
feen at another to break before the Itin, to 
trail upon the fummits of the hills, or to 
flit before the wind, and in momentary 
feuds to wander over, and depofit their 
moifture on, the plains. The light alter- 
nately gilds, and the gloom enfhrouds, the 
views around; atid the perfumes that tra- 
vel with the breeze convey the ftt^rancc 
• of the forcft to the fterility of the (hore^ 

The variety of reflexion that is obferved 
at this feafon of the year among the moun-* 
tains, the alternations of ftiiling beat and 
trembling cold, of beaming fkies and 
hanging clouds, of glowing haze and 
flitting {howers,— and thefe, perhaps, in 
eonftant fucceffion from morning to night, 
are particularities of that climate, and are 
images of nature, which I have not ever 
feen reprefented in other countries: and 
it is certainly to be lamented, that a feafon 
fo agreeable to the feelings, fo refreshing 
to the traveller, and in which fo much 
exefcife may be taken without heat or 
inconvenience, fhould be prejudicial to the 

health 
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health of the white people, and inimical 
to the conflitutions of the. negroes, who 
are afFedted by the flighteft cold, who 
fhiver at every breeze, and who, in the 
moft fervid day and in the hotteft night, 
cannot only bear a fire, but feem to be un- 
comfortable in their houfes without it. 

The north wind has many Angular and 
pleafing efFefts upon fields of canes, parti- 
cularly when they are in bloflbm : the flying 
fliowers now feud over their bending fur- 
faces, and make them figh to every afpira- 
tion of the breeze: they now bend on one 
fide with all their weight of filver plumes, 
and now, as they return to their ftations, 
exhibit a lilac dye: and if this beautiful 
produdtion fhall be obferved on the fide of 
^ pendant hill, a large mafs of verdure will 
feem to overfhadow you as you ride along, 
and which, when the wind returns, will 
exchange its depth of green for a bright 
and golden yellow; and thefe alterations 
of colour, or brightened by the fun, 
or foftencd by the (hower, have effects 
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which the produce above dcfcribea cail 
alone experience; and compared to whic^, 
a field of waving corn in England, al« 
though a pleaiing, is by no means fo ro-^ 
mantic or fo interesting an objed. 

On the fide of the lofty mountains, oil 
diftant declivities^ on gJoomy vallies, and 
fequeftered dells, the efforts of this wind 
have their different varieties; and their 
light and fhadow mufl depend upon the 
different productions that grow around. 

Upon the mountains the reflexions ard 
more flrong, as they are likevvifc more 
tranfitory, than they are upon the plains: 
the fucceffive rays that gild the fhowcrs, 
and dart acrofs the foliage of the trees> 
are feen with delight upon the hills; but 
gently fade away in the vallies, and are 
hardly noticed in the glades : but then 
they feem to acquire frefh vigour, and to 
fpread with renovated charms, and to tinge 
With a diverfity of hues the bofom of the 
ocean. 

4 
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As I have before noticed the tinted 
beauties of the rocks of Bluefield, I (hall 
pow fuppofe myfelf to be feated upon the 
mpft elevated part of this romjintic hill, 
and looking down upon all the beauties of 
the fcene below. 

The hill upon this road, a little beyond 
jhe watering-place (which is fupplied With 
one of the moil bi^illiant and limpid 
ftreams of which imagination can pofEbly 
forni a juft idea, and which in point of 
keeping is hardly inferior to the boafted 
quality of th^t of the Thames), is very 
particularly and ftrikingly romantic; and 
the prjecipices towards the fea are painfully 
tremendous, as in fome places the road is 
extremely narrow; and there are but few 
intervening flirubs to give the eye a con- 
fidence, and to break the giddy diilanc^ of 
the depth below. 

As you look back upon the country 
through which you had lately paffed; the 
|blemn woods and the painted rocks, over 

N 3 whicl^ 
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which is fcen to wander an infinite varifety 
of creeping (hrubs; the winding road, the 
finking hills, the level plains, the dottea 
town, and fpiral mafts; the fwelling bay 
and fandy fliores, and the diftant moun- 
tains foftened in the horifon — all together 
form an amphitheatre of beauty and ex- 
tent that is feldom examined, and little 
known; and which puts me much in 
mind, in fomc particular and different 
parts, of one of thofe large and magnificent 
pidures of Claude Lorrain, in the valuable 
and nicely difcriminated colleftion of 
Mr. Agar; a colledlion which is full of 
value, and which, to make that value 
more complete, is always open to the ob- 
fervation of curiofity, and to the imitation 
of genius. 

This cabinet may be confidered as an 
academy of the art, as in it are fome of the 
beft works of the beft matters, and in the 
bed poflible prefervation ; and I much 
doubt, for the number, if more choice and 
, exquifite landfcapes are to be found in any 

collection : 
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colledion: and it muft be the public wifh 
that the worthy poffcffor may long live to 
make^ y^ith equal liberality and judgment, 
frefli feleftions, and that they may remain 
for ages in his family, that his name may 
be handed down, with kindnefs and with 
gratitude^ to pofterity. 

The fituatipn above defcribed, prefents, 
if all qircumflances of clinqiate be con- 
fidered, one of the n^ofl beautiful and ro- 
mantic views of the fea (of a bird's-eye 
profpeS) I have cyer ha4 an opportunity to 
notice. The moft extenfive perhaps of 
this defcription may be obferved from 
fome particular points of the town of 
JLoweftoft ; but then )the ocean is un- 
bounded; you obferve no rounding bay, 
no level fhore, no diftant plains, nor lofty 
mountains: whereas, in the profpeil I now 
defcribe, the ftretch of the fea is on one fide 
fo extenfive that the fight is loft in its ex- 
tremity of diftance, whilft on the other it is 
ppnfinc4 by every objcdt th^t is pidurefque 
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by land; and upon that land are alternately^ 
feen gloomy (hadows» burfting lights^ and 
playful refledion$« 

The bay, in thp morning, prefents a 
mirrour of the moft fmooth and polifhed 
glafs, which, mantled over by a warm and 
yellow haze, conveys the idea of filence, 
and the languor of approaching heat; and 
feems to figh for the breeze to ruffle its 
quiefcent (late, to mitigate the rifing ar- 
dours of the fun, and to fpread falubrity 
and frefhnefs upon the fcenes around. 

It is beautiful to fee the luminous re- 

.1 . _ • ■ * 

fledlions of the morning, when the firft 
zephyr begins to awake, when you obfcrve 
one diflant ripple almofl infenfibly agitate 
the horifon ; that awakening, as it ytrere, 
another, and exciting a third; and in this 
progreilive undulation,, until the whole 
fea appears to be in motion, and the fun* 
beams fcem to play delighted upon the ri- 
fing waves. 
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Its bdfom now difturbed puts on a difFe-* 
rent form» and glows with different hues* 
The {hadows are now broken and uncer- 
tain, thei refiedtions .are diflurbed, and the 
waters change from a pellucid brightnefs to 
a dingy green. 

As yet the breeze is fickle, and, partial 
upon fome particular parts of the ocean, 
forms a rippling circle all around : in fome 
parts it agitates the waves, which break in 
hollow billows upon the beach, or with a 
gentle .murmur wafh the fands: in other 
parts it retrains its afpiratlons, and the 
fun feems to glow with all his fervor; the 
fifhermen pant beneath its rays; the panoc 
i^ lofl in the vapoury heat, and feems to be 
uplifted from the ocean, while its fornj 
is faithfully refleded in the glowing mirror. 
In other parts itjufl begins to fill and to 
impel the fails, which now appear to be 
hid in a temporary gloom, and which now 
(hoot forth from darknefs into light. 



Sometime^ 
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Sometimes the Tea appears to be a pro-* 
digious bed of fand; at others it exhibits a 
fucceffion of furrows, through which the 
keels of the larger veflels plough their wayi 
and at other times it aiTumes different co- 
lours and different forms ; and every varia- 
tion is attended with a different fenfation^^ 
and either opprcffes with heat, or re-r 
frefhes with the breeze. 

The fhores in Jamaica are fringed with 
a variety of trees and fhrubs of a lively ver-^ 
dure and a pifturefque appearance; and the 
mangoes are particular for the (ingularity of 
their growth, and for the eccentric vege- 
tation of their ftcms and roots. The fea- 
fide grape is fcen, in many fpots, to turn 
its verdant arches; and in others, the coy 
portlandia, that is fcreened among the 
bufhes, and is hardly obvious to the fight 
(and here we might draw a comparifoq be- 
tween the fweetefl fongfter of the forcflj^ 
and the iweetefl perfume of the grove), 
fends forth its lufcious fragrance to embalni 
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the air, but dt the fame time to enfeeble 
the fenfes by the opprcffion of its fwcets.' 

ft 

The fhriiking of the crickets, the 
fcreaming of the black-birds, the gab- 
bling of the crows, and the croaking of 
the toads, are heard very early in a morn*^ 
ing to difturb the filence of the fcenc; but 
they at length give way to the melancholy 
cooings of the doves that murmur to the 
waves which begin to feel the vifitations 
of the wind, which gently and fuccef- 
fiyely impels their rippling curves to break 
with diftant whifpers on the (hore. Thefe 
various images appear to give a fentiment 
to the furrounding fcenery, and to awaken 
the mind to one of the moft awful ideas 
to which it is able to expand,— -to a con- 
teAipIatian of that interminable ftretch of 
waters which fo largely contributes to the 
prefervation, as it likewife fo greatly tends 
to the deftruftion, of man. 



When the body lias been a long time 
weakened by ficknefs, and the mind has 
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bjC^ worn down by care and afflidion, | 
know not any thing that can fo much 
ilrengthcn the firft, or amufc the laft,^as 
a folitary ride at the dawn of day, upon 
the fandy borders of the o(:ean. At that 
time it is peculiarly entertaining to fee the 
little tribes of teftaceous fifhes that cover 
the paths, or that fly to their holes for 
ibelter from the pafling tread; to obferve 
the heavy pelican dart down like lightning 
upon the finny (hoals; to behold thp v^aters/ 
difcoloured and put in motion by the minor 
inhabitants of the watery world, who dart 
from the beautiful but treacherous dol- 
phin, which obliges the flying-fifli to fcek 
pother element, and which watches (until 
their wings (hall become dry, and can 
no longer fupport their timid flight) 
their hafty defcent into that below; to 
remark the larger (hoals in tumult and 
diforder ejfcite a wave by their numbers 
and velocity wherever they pafs, in their 

,noify efcape from the favage baracooter, 
or the more voracious (hark; and laAly, 

^ tp dwell upon the tumbling of the porpoife;, 

to 
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tvatch the fpoutlngs of the grampus^ and to 
fmile at the gambols of the unwieldy and 
enormous whale. 

The eye has a quiet pleafure, in con- 
traft to the above dcfcription, in obfefving 
the multiplicity of canoes that feem, at the 
break of day, to fwell upon the offing, and 
which, through the tranfparent and glow- 
ing atmofphere, may, with all their re- 
fie<5tions, beeafily diftinguiihed : and there 
is fomething not lefs grand and romantic 
in the very idea of having the fight arrcfted 
from farther fearch by the afpiring moun- 
tains, which, on one fide, clofe the view, and 
bending from their elevations, with all their 
rocks, and all their woods, refled: the fce« 
nery of their majeftic mafTes, and darken 
with their fliadows the waves which fink 
into a calm, to receive in their fmooth and 
poliflied bofoms their embrace below. 

With how much more patience and de- 
light can thefc different objeds be ohfcrved 
when the north-wind brings frefhnefs and 
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healing upon its wings ! (for, although it be 
prejudicial to thofe in health, yet will it 
often revive at leaft, if not reftore, the 
convalefcent) j when it gives variety to 
every fcene» and makes the ikies^ the wa- 
ters^ and the land» aflume new forms^ that 
glow with various hues, or are embrowned 
by different (hades. 

It is plcafing to obfervc the fhowers that 
inceffantly feud acrofs the bay, and ruffle, 
as they pafs, the bofom of the ocean; 
while the fun, as it breaks through the 
mifl, enlightens the fucceflive rainbows 
that fpread their gaudy arches in the fkies, 
and whofe colours are refleded in the 
waters. The heavens are at one time all 
brightnefs; at another they become all 
gloom : they fometimes feem to be in 
conflidl, and to ftruggleibr tranfcendency; 
and now the light, and now the (bowers, 
prevail : and thefe variations may be almoft 
daily obferved at that particular feafon of 
the year which I am now endeavouring to 
defcribe. 

Aftate 
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A iftate of convalefcence appears to mt 
to be that^ of ail others^ which k mofl: 
open tO) and which indulged mofl: in, the 
iBclancholy and awful impreffions : and the 
tranfitions from the fablitne to the pdeafin^^ 
and from the £>unds of diicordaoce to thofe 
of melody, haye their alteraade and fym- 
pathetic effedts, anA have confequecDtly 
their attradfcions. Every rural objed de- 
lights the eye, and every mucmur of the 
grove is in unifon with the foul. The 
convalefcent man has hi^ hopes, his wi(hes, 
and bis fears ; but the remembrance off 
(icknefs melts them down to patient ex- 
pcftattion and a calm enjoyment. The re- 
lative fituations of life become, at thait 
time, more tender; the parent is more 
indulgent, as he is more fond; the fon 
more dutiful, as he is rendered more af- 
fedionate; the friend more kind, as his 
exertions are more felt; and the fervant 
more attentive, as his zeal is deemed more 
neceflary. We acknowledge our wants in 
our weaknefs, and are grateful at fuch a 

time 
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time for trifles^ when obligations, in th^ 
pride of health, would pafs unnoticed. 

A man in fuch a ftate is obliged to look 
into his heart; he is, as it were, in the 
middle paflage between this life and eterni- 
ty ; and in throwing his thoughts back upon 
the world, while he has nothing to regret, 
he heartily defpifes its frivolities, difap- 
pointments, and deceit: but then he looks 
forward to hope, to peace, and immortality^ 
Some tender connections of exift&nce it 
may be his fate to leave behind him, for 
this is an appendage of his condition ; but 
there may have been others of a more near 
concern which have gone before him, and 
which he is anxious to regain and to meet, 
with a mol-al certainty that they can be no 
more diiTolved. 

At fuch an awful period, the book of 
life is opened to us; and religion, as k 
fortifies our weaknefs, inftruds us in the 
knowledge of the mod ufeful pages; it 
foothes our melancholy with the voice of 

comfort; 
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comfort; It enlivens our hopes by teaching 
us, not only the juftice, but the mercy of 
our Creator; it weans us from the world, 
and puts us in mind of that period to 
which, from the moment of our births, we 
are daily verging; to that end to which, 
fooner or later, we muft all come; to that 
tremendous diflblution which will confirm 
the mifcry, or fubftantiate the happinefs, of 
man. 

In this ' place I cannot help obferving 
how much our private lofles were lately 
abforbed hy a public afflidlion. The vifita- 
tions of Providence are always facred; and 
when it deigns to attack the bed of royalty 
with that infirmity to which the king is 
equally fubjedt with the beggar, the mind 
expands at the idea of the juilice and im- 
partiality of its Maker; but the world, 
alas ! is more apt to facrifice to Mammon 
than to God. 

If a man in a private fituation of life be 
afflifted with a diforder of an alarming and 
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a peculiar magnitude^ he may have^ pef^ 
haps, the commifttration of his family^ and 
may be infulted by the hypocritical forrows 
of his expectants ; but the fufferings of a 
king are a common concern : and if he be 
confcieotious in the difcharge of his trufl:^ 
be juft in his power, and virtuous in his 
difpenfations; if he facrifice his own au- 
thority to the public peace, his own in- 
tereft to the public good, and wi(h to 
found the bleflings of his reign in the per- 
fection and the happinefs of his people;- if 
he be, in (hort, as ours is, a Patriot King, 
without prejudice, without refentment, 
without diftruft; — bis people will feel his 
forrows, will watch his infirmities, and 
weary heaven with prayers for his profpe- 
rity and health. 

The dignified' deportment of the Queen,, 
the tender affliftion of the wife, and the 
fincere attachment of the friend, have pour- 
traycd, for the imitation of love and virtue^ 
an example that will add honour to the fex^ 
and immortality to this age and country* 

Ta 
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To fu^r with fortitude, is the charai3:eriftic 
of an habitually good, and a pious incli- 
nation j and to watch the infirmities of the 
body and the forrows of the mind, with 
patient and chriilian refignation; to feel 
with tendernefs every figh, and to wipe 
with compaffion every tear; to relign the 
charms of Aate to the willing offices of 
duty; to forget the world and its allure- 
ments; to forget fituation, pomp, and 
homage ; , to fink at once into the mod 
painful and melancholy occupations of 
private life; and to be as exemplary in 
ibrrow, as benevolent in royalty; is a lef- 
fon that has not ever perhaps been im- 
pofed upon fuch an exalted condition, and 
was a firuggle which nothing but virtue 
could have oppofed, and which nothing 
elfe could have overcome; and which 
triumph, in every fituation of private and 
of public life, has been, illuflrious Char- 
lotte ! without envy and without exagge- 
ration acknowledged thine ! 
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The forrows and apprchtnfions of this 

favoured kingdom are now removed; and I 
much doubt if any joy has ever been more 

fincerc, if ever pity was more general, if 

ever exultation more diffufive, if any ibvc- 

reign more beloved. 

May health, may peace, and happineft 
furround our King, and his people's confi<« 
dence and love ftill continue the heft fup-^ 
porters of his throne ! May no family dif- 
fenfions and no domeftic jars ever interrupt 
his paternal feelings, or embitter his pri- 
vate repofe ! May his children (the moft 
accomplifhcd that could ever make a parent 
proud, or grace an empire) He ever objefts 
of doty, as of love! may confidence ipring 
from affedion! may the father trace the 
defcent of his virtues in the promife of his 
fons; and may the fons hold up as a mirror 
to their fights the tranfcendent qualities of 
their great Progenitor ! 

I flatter myfelf that I need not anticipate 
the forgivenefs of my readers, for intruding 

upon 
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upon* their patience the above rcfleftions, 
as the joy which has been the confequence 
of a late and happy refloration, hsts per- 
vaded, with equal fincerity, all ranks and 
defcription^ of men. The voice of party 
has been funk in gratulations of the great 
event; and the diflinguiihed leaders of 
this forn^idable band have vied with each 
other (and. to their immortal praife be it 
fpokcn), not only in fentiments, but in 
a(fl:s of loyalty: and may they continue as 
iirm in the conftitutional protedion of the 
crown, as they have proved themfelves 
incorruptible in , their attachment to one 
^nothorl 
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AFTER the digrcffion in the former 
pages> which the late awful event fo na-> 
turally infpired, and which a melancholy 
train of ideas had prepared my mind to 
imbibe^ I (hall now beg leave to refume my 
diicontinued fubjedr, and again revert to 
the Norths^ and their cfFedts amon^ the 
mountains, 

« 

This wind is peculiarly diflrefllng to 
thofe negroes who are expofed to its bleak 
intruiions^ and who are obliged to watch 
the cattle-pens upon the fummits of the 
hills at nighty 

When chilly cold the porth-wind blows; 

and which it often does in a manner that 
wouldj even to an European conftitutiouji 
be deemed intolerable. 

Many poor wretches of this defcription 
are feen in the fituation above mentioned, 
and ihivering to the wind without raiment 

perhaps. 
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4 I 

peiliaps^ and without food; when their 
occupations more than entitle them to a 
fufficiency of both. Thefe miferable crea- 
tures (pitiable, indeed, in every rcfpedt, as 
they are generally made up of the old and 
infirm) are expected to watch all night, to 
prevent the cattle from breaking through 
their places of confinement^ and to give 
the alarm fliQuld any accidents of fire 
happen^. 

It would be attended with fmall ex- 
pence and trouble, if temporary hovels 
were eredled at that fide of the pens 
through which the cattie enter, that the 
watchmen might be in fome meafure 
under cover, and proteded from the dews 
and the flying feuds at night;, and if they 
had ysrrappers to keep their bodies warm, 
and a fmall allowance of fpirit to comfort 
them in this tedious and neceflary avoca- 
tion, it would be attended with more fa- 
lutary efFec]ts than if they were to continue, 
as they now do, unprotedlcd and unpro- 
vided^ 

O 4 A man 
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A man of humanity will take an intereft 
in every feeling of the flavej will forget 
colour in misfortune, and re0e£t that the 
wind that does not (hake his guarded ix^mt^ 
may petrify the body of thofe who do not 
poffefs any raiment bpt patience, and no 
Ipirit but indurance. Thofe people ought 
not to complain of the intrufion of cold, 
whofe fituations have placed them beyond 
its influence : thofe people fliould not 
complain of hunger, whofe appetites are 
not only confulted, but fatiated with every 
delicacy: thofe people (hould not com- 
plain that their wills are reftridted, when 
they claim a liberty of action, a contempt 
of reftraint, and, without an inclination to 
do good, have the power to commit a 
worthlefs aftion: nor (hall I be fcanda- 
lized, I hope, if in this reflection I dp not 
make a difcrimination of feeling, between 
the white man ^nd him who is unforlu*- 
nately of a different complexion. j 

I am now fpeaking of pofitive, and not j 

of partial feelings; and if I dwxll with *] 

fome \ 
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fome pertinacity^ and from fome expt^ 
riencc, upon the bodily fenfgtion of ne»- 
groes, it is becaufe J b^vp be^rd tbofe 
feelings defpifed; it is becaufe I have 
heard negroes treated as brutes, in fome 
inflaqces; and in others, have heard thiem 
not only confidered as men, but martyrs. 
That they think, that they feel, that they 
aft, — who can be fo fpolifli or fo impious 
a.s to deny? — It is not the colour of the 
fkin ithat makes the alteration of fenti- 
ment, that degrades humanity, and makes 
the cogitative power fii)k and dwindle 
into the irrationality of brutes: it is not 
the difference of language and education: 
it is not the tyranny of cuftom, the chain 
of connexion, and the gradations of hu- 
manity, that thro^ them at a diftance from 
the refinements of life and the protection 
of fociety; nor is it infenfibility of foul 
that preiies them down, as in too many 
cafes, to the fituation of beafts of burden : 
it is not owing to any of thefe data that 
their condition is thus hrfmbled; it pro- 
ceeds from intereft alone—that moft un- 
feeling. 
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fee1ing» as it is the moft perfevering of all 
the human vices ; that deteftable principle 
to which a man would facrifice his friend^ 
his brother, his father, and his fon; and 
to the {hrine of which he would rather 
bend, than proftrate himfelf before the 
altar of his God. 

The wretch who is folcly a^uated by 
this infernal principle (and where is he 
who, having lived much in the commerce 
of the world, has not met with numbers 
of this defcription ?) lives a traitor to juf^ 
tice, a delinquent in gratitude, and dead to 
every honeft and benevolent feeling of the 
heart: he makes himfelf fufpicious and 
wretched, alive, at the fame time that he 
feeks for comfort in the oppreffion and 
mifcry of others; and he leaves at laft 
behind him, a name that is only remem- 
bered as attached to meannefs and rapa-> 
city, to fraud and injuflice; and that is 
held forth as an eternal memorial of in«- 
famy and reproach. 

The 
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The tad policy of placing the oM and 
infirm in fituations of exertion and truft, 
is daily obvious upon every plantation, in 
the trefpafs of the cattle, the neglefl of 
the canes, and more particularly as they 

■ ■ 

advance to ripetiefs : and yet this fyflem 
of management is fufFered to continue ; 
the poor negro receives punifliment after 
puniihmentx as aconfequence of his weak<- 
nefs ; and, perhaps without a foot to ftaiid 
upon, or a hand that can adminifler to 
the mofl; common neceifaries of life, is ex- 
pected to pierfevere in his nightly rdunds 
and vifitations of the cattle-*pens and canes i 
and U made refponfible for every intru- 
fion, for ,every trefpafs, and for every 
(the moft trifling) negledt. 

Should it rain heavily at night, thefe 
poor creature^ are ftill expedted to remain 
upon their watch, unhoufed, unpitied, and 
unfeen :^^a fire, the embers of which 
they can with difficulty keep alive, is their 
melancholy companion, and, trifling as it 
ie, their only comfort. Can it be won- 

YoL.L dcred 
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dered at then» if they efcape from fuch a 
cold and cheerlefs fituation^ when the eye 
of fufpicion may not be awake to watch 
themt and when internal comforts will 
not give way to external duty, and throw 
themfelves upon chance alone for their 
protection and fafety ? The cattle are in 
general more noify and unruly when the 
atmofphere is difturbed, than when it is 
calm and fettled : — ^and furely, when exer« 
tions at fuch a time are expedfced i when 
they have to encounter, not only, heavy 
rains, and drencing dews, and piercing 
winds i not only the inclemencies of thefe 
different, and at fome times contending 
enemies, but likewife the more importu^ 
nate aflailants of third and hunger ; when 
fuch exertions, I again repeat, are at Aich 
a time expected ; the poor negroes are cer- 
tainly entitled to the neceffaries of life, at 
leaft, if not its comforts : of the latter they 
are fuppofed but feldom to tafie; and of 
the former, I am afraid, they arc too 
frequently deprived* 

Ther0 
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There is fomcfhing, when a fliarp north 
fets in, that is particularly, though pain- 
fully, romantic in the obfervation of a pen 
of cattle, when feated upon the point of a 
hill ; when the eye is alternately caft upon 
the projedling mountains behind, which 
form, on that fide, a night of (hade; when 
it wanders over the furrounding fcenery, 
and lofes itfelf at laft upon the placid ob- 
jects and extenfive plains below ; when 
the moon juil darts its afcending rays in 
partial light upon the catching hill; when 
the divifions by which the pens are 
marked, begin to receive its luftre; when 
the drops of dew upon the backs of the 
cattle are engemmed by its rays; and when 
their bodies receive the light, and projedt 
the (hadows; when a cow, juft difturb- 
cd, begins to low with a fuppreffed and 
folitary, but complaining murmur; and 
when the remainder of the fold is funk in 
quiet rumination, and feems unconfcious 
of the (howcrs that feud along, or of the 
winds that whiftle round : when thefe 
diflfercnt images are brought home to 

the 
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the mindj they cannot fail to impreis it 
vrith that fpecles of rural pleafure which is 
the natural charaderiftic of fuch a fitua-» 
tion» of fuch a night, and in fuch an 
ifland. 

I'iie fcenes that moft commonly pre«» 
vail and Arike in an Englilh landfcape, 
are thofe which are pleafing from tranquil- 
lity, and which delight from the appa^ 
rent invitations to repofe. Such are the 
views, particularly about London, that are 
generally fought after, and to reprefent 
which, the grounds are modelled and im-* 
proved. The objeAs that furni(h thefe 
delights are few, are not far from feledion^ 
nor difficult to procure. The removal of 
a few hedges will lay open a paddock i a 
few ponds thrown into one, will make, in 
proportion to the narrow dimenfions of the 
inclofure, an apparent lake, particularly if 
its extremities be confined or hid by a ju-« 
dicious choice of vegetation; and a few 
ihrubs and a little gravel will make a 
wildernefs where impatience may be wea^ 

ried 
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fled in the walk of a mile, may have paiTed 
over bridges, or fought in vain for coolnefs 
and for {hade in a narrow pavilion and a 
circumfcribed alcove. 

Thoie villas^ that have the good fortune 
to be contiguous to the Thames, or to any 
other river that bears the burden of com- 
merce or the refinements of pleafure upon 
its buoyant and tranfpar^nt ftreams, are too 
of'ten made obfequious, in their improve*- 
ments, to thefe advantages of chance and 
iituation. However broken the ground, 
and however divided into different parts 
the accompaniments may be— yet the ge^ 
neral chara£teriflic of fuch fpots, when 
forced by art or adornments uncongenial 
to the nature of the land, will be found to 
belittle lefs than an aifemblage of trifles; 
and will weary the eye and the underftand^ 
ing by the famenefs and uniformity o^ the 
fcenes. The river is the principal feature 
of the landfcape; and to this confcquential 
objeA are facrificed iituation, fenfe, and 

convenience ; 
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convenience; the ideas of fequeftration, of 
ihady groves, of gloomy walks, and every 
thing, indeed, that does not immediately 
contribute to the fmoothnefs of the lawn, 
the trimnefs of the inclofure, the verdure 
of the banks, and the polifh of the 
ilreams. 

A fcene that is entirely expofed and 
Qpen to the intrufion of every eye, isdefti- 
tute of the firft charms of rural delight,— 
of private feclufion, and cJnfidential enjoy- 
ment. There are few lovers of nature who 
do not wi{h to retire from the crowded 
terrace to the lonely glade, from the 
burftings of the horn to the warblings of 
the thrufti, from the rumbling of car- 
riages to the murmurs of the torrent, or 
the precipitation of the cafcadc. In pub- 
lic gardens, or in forefts, we hanker flill 
for private fituations 5 and in private iitua- 
tions we fhould confine cur fearch to' thofe 
objedls only that are expreffive of the 
fcene: nay, if there be but one objedl 

that 
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lik^t (houlA be prominent^ tkoxAd ht pic« 
tRreique and grand. 

The planter, Whom fufpicion or crnio- 
fity may carry out to explore his pens at 
fuch a time> When every o'bjeft around has 
fomething of a romantic caft, cannot fail, 
while the watchmen are in converfation, or 
trimming their fires, or preparing their 
mefs, to hear, fiH^m a diftance, i8m. ftirill 
and fodden cry of forae ^ffing negrp i»- 
trodeupon the filence of irhe night, and 
endeavour, by noiffe and perfererance, to 
ffifpd from his i!houghts the d«m,on of 
darknefsj and which, without this foper- 
ffitious ceremony, he would fancy that he 
behtld at every turn, and that he heard 
in every blaft. 

There is a fomething in darknefs that is 
part«icu1arly dreadful to c'hildren, and even 
dbfervible in thdfe from the imaginations 
of whom uncommon pains have been 
taken, but wirhout efFed, to drfpel its 
terrors. The iirft ideas of the mind are 

P not 
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not more open to fears^ than they are to 
confidence ; and it is much to be lamented 
that the impreffions that are left upon 
their underftandihgs by thofe who have the 
care and attendance of their early years^ 
are more commonly thofe of apprehenfion, 
than thofe that may and ought to be ap- 
plied to a contrary tendency. 

In infancy, the page of life is without a 
blot; and the firfl characters that may be 
written upon it will not fufifer erafure, nor 
be eafily effaced : and furely, when fo 
much of the future comfort, as well as 
happinefs of it^ muft depend upon this 
eventful moment, it is the duty of the 
parent to give fuch a bias to the growing 
perception, as may rather teach it to def-* 
pife, than to dread, alarm: and the trial 
fhould be made, however unfuccefsful may 
be the event. But as the firfl dawnings of 
reafon are chiefly left to the unlettered and 
unrefleding, to old women and nurfes who 
have been brought up perhaps in preju- 
dices; and who detail> with all the exagge* 

" rations 
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rations of age and loquacity, thofe ftorics ' 
of ghofls, giants, and enchanted caflles, ^ 
which they themfelves had formerly 
heard, and at the recital of which they 
ftill continue to tremble j — it cannot be 
wondered at if they communicate their 
perceptions to thofe of infants,^ and that 
hence a dread arifes, of which they can^- 
aot eafily diveft themfelves in their future 
progrefs through the changeful and alarm- 
ing, fcenes of life. 

After what has been remarked, can we . 
fee then furprifed that a fimilar dread is ob- 
ferved in negroes^ who imbibing with the 
imother's milk the mother's ignorance, and 
who, without inftrudlioh in the early or ad- 
vancing periods of fociety, grow with pre- 
judices and with paiHons, which, as they . 
have not ever been corredled, muft ftill 
continue at leail, if not increafe? 



The fear of darknefs is not lefs obfer- 
vable in the African, than it is in the 
Creole, negroes; nor is there a punifliment 

P 2 which 



wliich either of them icaii mith lefs tpa^ 
tience and ccfiignatioo^adurf^ tbisin a lotal 
ctxclufion of fooiety and liglxt^ and of 
which 1 thii\k it a crud policy^ zvA 
equally dang/crous to their fpirit^ .aoid their 
iiea^lith* for 9sty Jcngth of time to have 
them dQprivfid. 

« 

The very idea of a poor and timid crea* 
4lire thus M^aodering^ as before ohibrved^ 
in the night, when (hroudod by tiarkinefs, 
or drenched beneath the fliower, with ap- 
. |)rehen{ion his conftant companion^ and 
i)unger and thiril perhaps his importunate 
attendants, — the folemn reflections that are 
peculiar to the midnight hour, the awful 
appearance oflhefcenes around, the pat- 
tering of therain^ the dghings of tte wind, 
and the r4iftling of the leaves^ have a .fingu* 
Jar iniluence, when combined together. 
Upon the imagination, and leave an im^ 
preflive, languor upon the mind of him who 
has been long acquainted with fickneis and 
aHlL^ftion. 

The 
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The deligBte of mchvkcholf {the mod 
rational and inftrirdive pai&on of the hu* 
ma» foul) may be eomplacently IndufgeJ 
m every fitluation, and*, in every latitude; 
featr if the farrounding objeds fh^ll com- 
binte their influerncc, and, inftead of images^ 
of tfat^<juillfty and picafure, fhalll produce 
onfy thofe that partake of contrary im-» 
preflions,. the mind will naturally contr^ft 
the one with the other, and either lament 
the cheerful moments thatare paft, or en- 
deavour to reconcile itfelf by the foftnefs 
of forrow, and the conlbktory afluafives of 
refignation to. the prelTurc of the moment. 
It is at fuch a time that imagination will 
hang with -mournful remembrance upon 
fhofe regions where every mountain has its 
fplendours and reflections, its fliadows and 
its night; where every valley has its diffe- 
rent intereft, and every plain its local 
charms; where every dcfert may furnifli a 
leflbn for life, and every ftrand remind us 
of the certainty of our end. 
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There are but few images In nature that 
are more congenial to the contemplative 
nian^ who delights in the (ilence and fo- 
lemnlty of that hour, when all the paflions 
of the mind, excepting forrow, appear to 
be afleep^ than a folitary walk amidfl the 
bamboo-canes, when the moon-beam darts; 
partially here and there amid(t their flia- 
dows, when the dew-drops glitter op 
the leaves, and not a found is heard^ 
fave the plaintive whifpers of the plan- 
tain and the banana-trees that wave witl^ 
drowfy-^ murmur around the watchman's 
hut, and fcem to invite with gentle blan-> 
difhmcnt to fecial convcrfation or repofc. 

t 

I have frequently dwelt upon tbefe fcem*^ 
ing retreats oi' innocent retirement, and 
upon the (ituations of their inhabitants, ob* 
livious of the world, its contentions and 
difappointments, its fufpenfes and its cares^^ 
until I could almoft fancy that, iqflesfd of 
the h9vel of a flavc, I was rcfledling upoq 
the habitation of an hermit. 



At 
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At fuch a time^ when the foul is buried^ 
as it were^ in its own reflection s, the leaft 
noife diflurbs the mind^ and breaks in upon 
the connedtion of thought: it laments^for 
a time, the interruption of filence, but foon 
grows famihar with even the founds of 
difcordance, and rejoices to find compa- 
nions, although in darknefs. Should the 
voice of contentment In fudden and bro- 
ken murmurs refound from the watch- 
man's hut, or the wild and iimple warbles 
of the bender, which in the hands of ,tafte 
and fcience might be made to produce the 
moil fweet and pathetic modulations, or 
the melancholy diapafons of the Caraman- 
tec flutes conjoin their rural harmony,-— 
the ear that catches will convey the im^ 
preflive language to the heart ; and .which 
will then find more real comfort,, derived, 
from this folemn though finiple melo- 
dy, than it ever felt of joy and exulta-i' 
tion in the more tumultuous and gaudy 
diflipations of life. 



P4 The 
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The bender k an iaftrumcot upon, whkh 
the Whydaw negroes, I believe, iapaxticu^ 
IsMT, cxceK It Is made of a bent itick, the 
ends of which are reftraiincd iiv this durec-* 
tioa by a flip of dried grais ; the upper part 
of which is gently comprefled between the 
lipi^ and to which the breath ^ves a £bit 
and* pleafing vibration; and the other end is 
graduated by a flender flick that beats upoa 
the nerve, if I may fo exprefs it, and con- 
fines the natural acutenefs of the founxl^. 
awd thus together proda4re a trembling^ 
ag;uen>louSj and a delightful harnaony* 

I kad a watchxnanr very near my houfe, 
whofis hAit wa& cLofc to the entrance of a 
bamboo^walk of confiderable Length, and 
whi^ch was^ furrournded by plantain-trees 
and other ihrub$, through the former of 
which the midnight winds were heard ta 
iigh; and on the latter, the nightingales 
feemed to contend in ftrcngth and fwect-* 
nefs of fong; and when they paufed, th& 
bender took up, with its wild and various 
modulation, the rural flrain, or Joined ia 
^ chorus 
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tiioriis the melaricHdly hotes that were 
poured around. The conibined efFeds of 
thefe imprefiions lipon the niind; when the 
body has beeii long confined to iickhefs^ 
Und when languor ahd refignatioii almoft 
make the patient indifFerent to life^ can 
hardly be experienced, excepting by thbfe 
who have been in the fituatibn above de- 
fcribed« ^ 

The Cafamahtee-nutesi are ihacie ffoni 
the porous branches of the trumpet-tree^ 
are about a yard in lengthy and of nearly the 
thicknefs of the upper part of a baflbon : 
they have generally three hole§ at the bot- 
tom ; are held^ in point of direftion^ like 
the hautboy i and while the right hand 
flops the holesi in the left is (haken, by^ 
One of the party, a hollow ball that is filled 
with pebbles : but this ihflrument falls 
very far (hort of the othei* in modulation « 
I have frequently heard thefe flutes played 
in parts ; and I think the founds ihey pro- 
duce are the moft affeding, as they are the 
tnofl melancholyi that I ever remember to 

VoLi h have 
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have heard. The high fiotes are ancom- 
monly wild^ but yet are fweet; and the 
lower tones are deep^ majeftic^ and im« 
preflive. Upon the dejedted mind, and 
particularly at nighty they have a very 
tender and zfft&lng influence, infomuch 
that hypochondriac difpoiitions will be. 
fenfibly foftened, if not entirely overcome^ 
by their intonations. 

The notes, of the bender might, I thinks 
be introduced in folo parts, into fome o£ 
our lighter fymphonies and airs, or might 
perhaps have a pleaiing efFed, if played 
behind the fcenes, and to fill up fome of 
the paufes of the accompanied recitatives :l 
and the Caramantee-flutes might, in folema 
drains, particularly in choruses, be made 
to produce a moft tender and fublime ex* 
prefJion. No founds can be more patheti- 
cally fweet, more fentimentally elevated, or 
more exquifitely deep ; and I cannot help 
thinking that, in point of tone, it fur- 
pafTes any iingle inflrument with which I 
am aci^uainted, 

I have 
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I have often wiflied tliat my friend 
Parfbns had heard^ and could ' have in- 
ftruded muficians in the execution of 
thefe different inftrun^ents^ as his fuper 
rior^ though modeft talents (and hence 
a pleafing commendation) would have 
made them valuable^ if not in the chafte 
and fpirited accompaniments of his airs^ at 
lead in the pathetic epifodes^ if I may fa 
exprefs itj^ of his fentimental and learned 
choruses; and in which he has difplayed a 
tafte and judgment, upon which profeffors^ 
unprejudiced by cfountry or by name, .have 
beftowed the moft warm and juft enco- 
miums. How enviable muH: be the cha- 
reader of him^ whofe mufic is not more 
ipft than his manners, and whofe talents, 
a$ a mpfician, muft lofe, when compared 
to his virtues as a man ! This inadequate 
oblation to friendfhip, I am proud, in this 
public manner, to pay: but how fhall I 
ever be able to difcharge that unwearied 
attention and unremitting kindnefs, which 
have been, fince my arrival in England^ the 
principal fupport, as the moft foothing con- 
I folation, 
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foladotof of my mkfertuMa?^ H^ppy in 
hia own fcience» and difliogMihed by a long 
Kft of the moft exalted acquaintanceSy he i$ 
bkft with aaother advantage ia domeftic 
peace/— *with the pofieflio» of » woraaa^ 
who would refled^ a& hoBour \hpoa the* 
moft elevated fitiratioiMS^ ol li£s^ andl to^ 
whoosy hot only my attention ». buC my 
gratitmle^ are eternaUy dM. 

In the elegant and karnedl work which 
Podor Burney has^ compofed ^nd pub*- 
Ir&ed upon the Hiflory of Mufic, it would,, 
I concei?e^ have been a madter of pleaftire 
aod cariofiry, if the defcrfption of thefe 
different inftruments had found 2 places 
and if he had fignified bis ideas how^ a^d 
upon what a icale of compofitiony they 
might, with advantage and effedt, have 
been employed: a defcription that would 
have even given variety to a work which is 
already volonn^inoufly new, and that has 
fcarcely room for frcfh attra^ions! 
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Ifi this x:ompslation, undettallDeti (wisth Ifo 
nxMiioh Qnthuliarfm, continued ^Viitfa fo miich 
f^a^tuesLce, ;aad completed .vrith fo much fuc- 
xefsy are confpicuoufly apparent^ a profuiv- 
dity of icienoe,^ judgment df critici^^ an 
extent of erudition, a knowledge of exe* 
cuDiron, and a refinement of tafte, that will 
tmake it adm>ired wherever read, and re- 
unain a inatiooal ^laiHc £9r the 4telight and 
iimprovenf^ent of a future age. 

The author has cootcived, by a judicious 
•erraiagomeot of his materials, by appofite 
-illuft cations, and erudite quotations, to 
imake that inftrudive to fome, and eixter*^ 
"Gaining to all, which, perhaps, in other 
Ihaiuls, might ihave been confidered as a 
barren and uninterefting fubjeA, and 
hardly dcferving the ftudy and perfcve- 
^rance of a m4n of genius. 

» 

To the travels and curfory ohfervations 

of this gentleman, the mufical world is 

likewife much indebted. He has been 

long a fcdalous and a patient laboorer in 

the 
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the fields of inveftigation and tade ; and if 
is to be hoped that the harveft has yielded 
abundance to the fickle, and that but little 
chaff has ren^ained in that corn which he 

« 

has taken fo* ranch pains to cleanfe. 

The public have obligations to him of 
another kind. The novels of'his daughter, 
Mifs Burney, have difplayed^ by intuition 
as it were, a knowledge of mankindy which 
has been rarely equalled, if ever furpafTed.; 
They have fixed the general attention i ind 
the expedtations of her readers have in«- 
creafed with every page, their entertain-- 
ment augmented in every volume, and 
their applaufe has been only confined by 
that regret which * muft be the natural 
confequence of their conclufion. 

I cannot fufficiently acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to the mufical 
kindnefs of his nephew, Mr, Charles 
Burney, whofe magic execution and ex- 
quifite performance have been always 
made fubfervient to the amufement of hia 

friends; 
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friends $ and ' whofe inofFenfive manners 
and goodnefs of hearty I find fome com« 
fortf from a long and intimate experienco 
of their value, to extol. 

The writings of Dodor Burney have 
certainly much direfted and improved the 
public tafte; and of that paflion for good 
mufic which is now obfervable in England, 
much may be attributed to him ; and for 
which he is confequently entitled to much 
of public and of private gratitude. 

When the mind and the body have long 
continued in a ftate of fufpenfe or painful 
endurance, what amufes the firft will help 
to difpel the languor of the laft ; and the 
melancholy , confolations of life may be 
more efficacious in fuch a ftate, than the 
purfuits of gaiety, and the refources of 
convivial, and of other noify and tumuU 
tuous enjoyntentSt 

When our reflections take a colour from 
the folemn fcenery around, the intrufion 

Vol- It Qi 
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of every ray is painful, and every fong of 
cheerfulnefs difgufts ; the ear refigns itfelf 
to melancholy tones, and e:{s:pel$ from ouc 
thoughts every image that cannot help to 
feed our predile£(ion of grief; while every 
objedt that can contribute to this melting 
paflion beats in unifon to every nerve, and 
makes it vibrate to the kindred paflion. 

When fable Night all nature ihrouds 
With her thick veil of mantling clouds^ 
In the lone doifter's awful ihade> 
Where fculpturM bufts and tombs are laid* 
Where ftatues feem to breathe in ftone^ 
And new-made graves mix bone with bone--* 
I love to walk ; and with a figh 
Obfcrve where kings with beggars lie. 

My foul delights^ when hymns inipire 
The organ's breath, and wake the quire, 
To follow, with the melting eye. 
The white proceffion paiCng by ; 
To hear the plaintive voices join. 
And echo back the founds divine* 
The moral impulfe I commend. 
When MuGc is Religion's friend* 

There arc but few people, in any fituation. 
or, ilate of life^ who are not to be exhila-^ 

rated 
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fated or moved by fome national or foreigii 
mufic. It feems to be a general language^ 
felt, exprefled, and ackno\yledgcd by all : 
and it is fomewhat lingular, as if to mark 
its univerfal extent and combination, that 
its charadters of cxprcflion, with very little 
variation, are the fame in every tongue. 
Its defcent may be traced from the origin 
of things (nay, we are even told of the 
harmony of the fpheres) ; may be deduced 
from the moft rude and barbarous nations^ 
til], creeping gradually through its different 
refinements, it may purify ftom age to agc^ 
and may ftill continue to improve for ages 
to come, without exhaufting variety, or 
attaining its ne plus ultra of perfections 

Notwithftanding the trpmparative ex^ 
cellence to which it is now arrived^ the 
profeiTors of this delightful fcience may, in 
a future period, look down with contempt 
upoii the ikill of the prefent age, and may 
improve upon that execution^ and tranfcend 
that melody which may be thoughf^ by 
the partiality of the times, to be hardly 

Vol* L Q^ capable 
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capable of farther extenfion, and thence to 
be unequivocally perfedl. 

There are not, I believe, and as I before 
obferved, any people, of any climate or 
fituation of life, who are not, fome time or 
other, to be awakened into feeling, or 
foftcned by the expreffion, of artificial or 
rural mufic. 

^thefe noife delight ; the angry hum 
Of whiftling wind, the rattling drum. 
The cannon's roar, or trumpet's breath. 
That calls the brave to fame or death : 
Thofe love with lift'ning ear to dwell. 
And catch the gently-rifing fwell ; 
While others love to breathe the figh. 
And, with the dying cadence, die. 

Some, rural founds and muiic pleafe— 
The purling rill, or fanning breeze. 
Or chimes of bells that (diftant) ring. 
Which echoes down the river bring* 

Some lift to hear, on neighb'ring boughs. 
The plaintive turtles coo their vows; 
And thefe, while mournful heifers low, 
A fympathetic note bcftow. 

There 
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There is a pleafing buflle among the 
negroes, when they prepare to leave their 
huts, and to vifit their grounds in the 
morning ; when their different families, of 
various ages, fizes, and complexions (white 
excepted), put their little caravan^, if I 
may fo call them, into motion ; and antici- 
pate, with hoes, bills, and baskets, their 
approaching labour, or the loads of plenty 
with which they are to return. 

The flir and impatience that is obferved 
among their houfe^, with their pifturefquc 
appearance among the trees and (hrubs 
with which they are furrounded, (and 
which mark with penquins, or other pro* 
duftions, the extent of their bounds) 
may be carried from nature to the eafcl, 
and produce a variety of features and of 
attitudes, and with fuch correfponding 
accompaniments, as would not have dif- 
graced the pencil of Tcniers, or the accu- 
rate imitation of Du Sart. 

A negro village is full of thofc pic- 
ture(que beauties in which the Dutch 

0^.2 painters 
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painters have to much excelled ; and is vcty 
particularly adapted to the expreilion of" 
thofe (]tuations> upon which the fcenes pf* 
tural dance and merriment may be fup-* 
pofed with the greateft conveniency to have 
happened. The forms and appearances of 
the houfes adojit of every variety which 
this particular fpecies of rural imagery 
requires ; and the furrounding objeds 
of confined landfcape^ with the vulgar 
adjunds of hogs, poultry^ cats, bafkets^ 
chairs, and ilools, are always at hand to fill 
up the canvafs, and to give fenfe to nature, 
and truth and novelty to the reprefentatioa 
of the fcene. 

. Some of the villages of the negroes are 
built in ftrait lines, and fome are con«* 
fufedly huddled together; but thofe are 
infinitely the moiV pidturefque that are fur-» 
rounded, as many are (particularly thofe 
which have not been vifited and deftroyed 
by the late ftorms), by plantain, coco-nut 
trees, and (hrubs. The houfes confift of 
a hall in the middle, to which there are 

generally 
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jgenerally two doors^ one oppofite the 
other: and in this hall they cook their 
viduals^ fit, chatt and fmoak^ nor do 
they hardly ever leave it without a fire* 
The ileeping*rooins have a communica* 
tion with this general apartment; and 
are in number, according to the confer 
quence of the inhabitant, either two, 
three, or four; one of which is fometimes 
floored, and fometimes adorned with a 
Venetian window. In the garden behind 
fhcrt^ is often another hut, which ferves 
for buttery^ flore-houfe, Aock-houfe, or 4 
general repofitory ; and, independently of 
tbefe, they have pig-flies enclofed, and hogts 
^n proportion to their credit and ^ondition^ 

The negrp-houfes are fituated as near 
9$ poiiible to a river, or a fpring ; as it i$ 
of confequence to the comforts and ne«« 
ceilities of thofe who inhabit them, that 
they (hould have tl^e eafy convenience of 
clean and wholefome water ; and that of 
Jamaica is not furpaiTed, particularly near 
pr at no great djfiance from the fource, by 
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this element^ for purenefs, coolnefsj and 
ipirit^ in any part of the habitable world* 

Upon the banks of thefe rivers a great 
variety of pidkurefque groups is occafionally 
obferved. Some negroes are feen diving 
into the fprings, fome washing themfelves, 
and fome their clothes. Sorne^ the chil- 
dren in particular^ are feen to dive like 
£(h under the arches, over which is con-* 
duded the water that turns the nrill ; 
ibme ftand upon the edges of the wooden 
bridge (which is fcarcely elevated above 
the current)^ and receive the fpla(bes of 
thofe below. They fometimes take a cir- 
cuit upon the banks, and then plunge one 
after another into the running flream: and 
thefe gambols of the children I have often 
looked upon with perfeverance and delight; 
and they are fuch as Pollenberg might have 
imitated without any degradation of his 
tafte or art. 

Thofe negroes that are born upon eftates 
abundant in wat«r^ very foon become al- 

moft 
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raoft amphibious ; zn6 it is aftoniihing to 
fee to what depths thcjrwill dive, from 
what catarftdts defcend, and for how long a 
time they will continue fubmergcd without 
the heceffity of afpiration: and of this I 
(hall give fome remarkable inftances, whca 
I come to treat of their river-fifliing. 

The negro children of both fexes very 
foon become expert divers, and able fwim- 
mers; and if it be confidered at what a very 
tender age they venture into' danger, it is 
aftbni(hing to think how feldom an acci- 

. dent is known to happen. Sometimes, 
indeed, in the rainy feafons, and when the 
rivers on a fudden rife, they are carried 
away, if they be too far diftant from the 
mother's eye and out of other protection, 
by the fwell and impetuofity of the tor- 

' rents; and for this reafon I think they 
{hould not be fufiered to attend them, 
when they are obliged to go from home 
to wadi, or to attend to other avocations. 
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Two or three coco-nut or orange trees 
adjoining to a negro's hut, are a little for- 
tune; and I think it a pity that they are 
not encouraged in, rather than difcouraged 
from, the plantation of different fruits. 
Some people have an idea, that, if (he ne-' 
gro-houfes be furrounded with clumps of 
vegetation, they may carry on every fpc- 
cics of villainy without refefve; and to 
counteraft which, they are in many places 
entirely expofed; nor do I find that this 
praSice has ever removed the evils com- 
plained of; for the negroes arc not bettot; 
now, than whep it was the cuftom tp have 
their habitations entirelv concealed. The 
houfcs are not now fo pidurefquc as they 
formrerly were; nor do I believe that they 
are more healthy; for the more the ne- 
groes are defended from air, the better will 
they, in general, be in health and fpirits: 
for when they go to their grounds, or turn 
out to work in the morning, they very 
fenfibly feel the alteration of the chilly air, 
when oppofed to the warmth of their fires; 
and you fee them tremble amidft thedews, 

' ' ' and 
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and fhiver to the breeze, with a$ Qiqch 
fueling as you obferve reprefented in tbQ 
tremors of the peafantry in colder cli* 
mates. 

As many pf the negro-grounds are at ^ 
qoniidejrable diftance from the plantation, 
ip their journey thither may be obferved 
Qiany very pleating and romantic fituations, 
alternately varied by mountains and by 
4ells, by water and by trees, and by many 
other enchanting^ varieties of rural ima- 
gery^ that are peculiarly obfervable in the 
iicqueflered and the iilent fpot$ of t|iat ro* 
^ant^c region. 

You now perceive a firing of negroes in 
their matin oiarch, while the vapours fmoak 
around (having jfirft with deliberate caution 
bound up their clothes), one after the other 
wade through the h^ad of a fpring, part of 
which is fordable^ though deep; and the 
depth of which js in other parts unfa- 
thomable; and the waters of which are as 
pfUucid as cryflal, gnd as pool as ice; and 

^oolnete 
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moLmA ih I thinks t general property of 
alt the mottntaiii-ipriAgs^ I hme ieen in 
Jamaica. 

From a bed of water of this defcription, 
diere is feen to grow out a beautijpul and 
tufted clump of tall and verdant thatch' 
tree9» which fpread their broad and (hrtd'^ 
ded leaves (umbrella-like) in maily (ha- 
dows> and darken with their gloom the 
refleifting cryflal of the lake below; :atod' 
through the dimpling waters of which (he^ 
paffenger obferves, with momentary de- 
light, the mulier, and in feme particular 
fituations the calapavre, dart, and catch 
the funny rays. 

The limpid waters, are {ken in this place- 
to divide, and to fpread themfelves irrir 
gQoafly into dif]!^ent channels; and. in^ 
aoothor to form a clear, expanfive mirror; 
frofl^ whence they haften in their courfe, 
and rufli with increafing rapidity to the 
ledges^ of a rock, from whence they pi^ecipi- 
tate themfelves in a hollow founding and a 
3 white 
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i;yhifc cascade. In oi^er parts they wmd 
flowly thmugh tbe docka, the crefTes^ aad 
the weeds ;. aad driU a channel through a ca- 
vetned cock, through which tl|ey mttcmur 
out of £ght; and creeping over the pebbles 
and the (ands, regain by ftealth the grow- 
ing ftream» and lofe themfelves at laft in 
the abforbicg eddy,, or reach perhaps with 
their dimin'iihed waters, and pour their 
remnant into^ the: ceceiving» but lincon* 
fcious^ fea. 

You now perceive the negroes in their 
march, pafs by aa enormous cotton-tree^ 
which appears to guard with its gigantic 
limbs,, the pafTage of the ftream; and £ar^ 
ther on you fee them increafe their fpeed, 
and either finging or fmoaking> puriue 
their journey through a winding road, 
which now defcends into a dell, now 
ftretches into a valley, and now loies it«- 
felf among the projeiSfcing tree$^ and iha« 
dows of the hills. 
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They now arrive at a watchman's hut, 
rekindle their pipes, and converfe a while j; 
and while fome plunge into the neigh* 
bouring waters^ there are others who un- 
load their burden^, and repofe themfelves 
upon a bank that divides the ftreams, or 
fit in peniive mood upon fome inviting 
rock^ and ruminate upon the fprings that 
bubble near. Sometimes they fwell a me^ 
lancholy chorus, or paufc, and |i(len to 
the doves that coo around. 

Here is feen a blue and circular bafon. 
the profundity of which cannot be mea«: 
fured by the plummet and the line, and 
oyer which the branching trees fpread 
forth their verdant canopies, andinclofe its 
waters with an artificial night; there, 
a grove pf coco or chqcolate-nut trees pro- 
trude their bulbous and purple pods from 
the rinds of the ftems and branches : and 
there too the calaba(h->tree difplays its 
fantaftic bough s, and puts forth in the 
fame mode of vegetation, its large and 
green productions ; and from which the 

negroes 
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negroes make their diflies and their fpoons, 
and other utenfils of doxneftic and necef- 
fary convenience. 

As they advance in their way, and impa- 
tient of the heat, fome friendly cave invites 
them to coolnefs, and often provokes a 
temporary repofe; and of thefe there are 
in the country a great variety, and many of 
them remarkable for extent or beauty ; 
and of which the following defcription of 
one in particular, conveys but a weak and 
unfatisfaftory idea. 

This cave is one of the moft beauti- 
ful natural curiofities of its kind I ever 
remember to have feen y and I do not 
fcruple to prefer what there is of it to 
any fingle part, the chancel not ex^ 
cepted, of that celebrated one at Caftle- 
ton in Perbyfliir?. 

» 

This latter is infinitely more extenfive, 
and may poflibly derive an additional inte- 
reft from the wildnefs of the country in 

Vol. I. which 
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which it is fituated^ and from the barren 
appearance of the fcenes around. It has 
likevvife the advantage of water ; and the 
imagination, as the pafTenger lays him? 
felf down at the bottom of the boat to be 
ferried under the rocks^ may figure to itfelf 
fubtei'raneous terrors, and magnify the fur* 
rounding objeds into thofe of danger^ 
The claflical idea may^ go further ; may 
recall Homer and Virgil to its remem« 
brance, and affimilatej by poetic repeti* 
tion, the doleful waters of Acheron with 
thofe that are either flagnant, or that 
wander through this tremendous cavei aii4 
of which it is indeed true, that 

Above, no Iky is feen j below, 
A turbid wave is feen to flow. 
Which fcarccly, as it moves along, 
Dcferves the tribute of a fong. 

But of the objeds of thofe of Jamaica^ it 
may be likewife faid, that, wherever you 
turn. 



They plcafurc give, and caufc furprife, 
Hprc incruftations ftrikc your eyes ; 
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There fpanglcd dorxics, with luftre bright. 
Beam down an artificial light, 
Whence penfile hang In Gothic fliow, 
Pefccnding to the fands below, 
Fantaftic forms, in which you trace 
The femblance of a human face ; 
Of anchorites opprefsM by years, 
Whofe cheeks are furrow'd deep with tears. 
And who, protending forth their glalTes, 
Remind you how the moment pafles. 

The entrance into this cave has not any 
thing of the appearance of that fo con- 
ilantly vi^ted by curiofity in the Peak : it 
does not ftrike at firft with that horror 
which a village buried underneath a* moun- 
tain, and iituated in the opening jaws of a 
pavern^ muft naturally occafion^ and which» 
while it adds to your furprife, at the fame 
time melts yeu with companion » whea 
you obferve the miferable appearance of its 
inhabitants, whofe feeming poverty cor- 
refponds with the naked profpe^s of the 
country ; and from the barren fcenes of 
which they fly, to hide themfelves and 
wants in the depths of folitude, and the 
gloopiy protedion of night. 

The 
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The entrance which conduds the ob- 
ferver into the one I am now endeavouring 
to defcribe, is narrow indeed^ but not 
fatiguing : it is formed into arches, which 
in a manner exclude the light, and ferve as 
a fcreen to what is hid below* 

The internal (Irudture of the building, 
in which Nature has been the only archi- 
tt&y does not imprefs lefs from its iimpli- 
city than grandeur, and may poflibly pour 
a train of ideas upon the mind which may 
accompany the man of curiofity and ob« 
fervation into our cathedrals and other 
public buildings, which are calculated to 
infpire with devotion, knd to fill with awe. 
They may likewife encourage fentiments of 
another cafl; and may conduft us from 
fear to pleafure, and from filence to the in« 
veftigation of found, and from incorporeal 
darknefs unto cheerfulnefs and light. 

There are many ideas of pleafure, that 
may be likewife cherifhed in thefe fubter- 

r^neou^ 
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raneous abodes; and he who vifits theiii 
may with juflice exclaim : 

Here, as you walk, devoid of fears, , 
The opening cave more grand appears ; 
And petrifa£tions, all around. 
Reverberate a tuneful found ; 
And as their hollow tubes diftill. 
And trickle down with pearly rilU - 
The pearly rill fo late that (hone, . 
Nature's alembic turns to ftone. 

• The firft dome that you obferve at your 
entrance into this Jamaica cavern, is hung 
with mafles of petrifadions that form 
themfelves into imaginary aifles and fan- 
taftic recefles ; and when the light of the 
torches begins to fliinfe among the columns, 
they much refemble the fretted work that 
ferv6s for the vaulted ornaments of Gothic 
buildings, and which are at once remark- 
able for an aflemblage of weight, and di- 
ftinguifhed as an integral ftandard of light- 
nefs and fimplicity. 

As you proceed, there fwells, a little 
further on, another dome of confiderable 

R height. 
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height^ and of regular dlmenfions ; and the 
vault of which is beautifully hung with 
various clufters of incruftation. The en- 
trances of the different receffes, of which 
there are many, are fupported by flender 
columns of pctrifadions, which, when 
ftruck, return a hollow found; and which 
vary the depth of their tones, and the 
length of their vibrations, according to the 
thicknefs and extent of their tubes. The 
iiambeaux that gleam around, and which 
throw their rays upon the black and white 
obfervers, produce a kind of ftage effed ^ 
and fomething like which, is oftentimes 
introduced with fucccfs upon the French 
and the English theatres. 



To the folemn ideas that arife from the 
inveftigation of caverns, may be added 
thofe of filence and feclufion^ and while 
we are buried in fubterranean darknefs, 
which artificial light alone expels, we are 
ftill confcious that there glows over head, 
an expanfive and a rcfplendent day, to 
warm the imagination, to fertilize the 
2 earth. 
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eartti, and to fdrve as^a contraft to the 
fccnes bcloWi 

The darknefs thit eiifliroitds the body, 
has a fenfible efFed: upon the vigour of the 
mind* It has not fpirits to expatiate^ nor 
opportunities to inveftigate, the charms 
of nature and of truth. Confined, as it 
were, to local ideas, and thofe too of ^ 
gloomy and unprofitable caft, it laments the 
lofs of new^ impreflions; and although it 
may find comfort, it cannot ftrike out hap- 
pinefs from its own refledlions: and this 
melancholy truth all thofe can witnefs who 
have been deprived of liberty by the rapa- 
city, the treachery, the villainy, and the 
cruelty of men, or who have brought upon 
themfelves the mifery of confinement by 
their own follies, imprudence, or n^gledt* 
There are but few men who could, like Cer- ' 
vantes, have added dignity to misfortune, 
and have taught the pen to charm in the 
confines of a gaol. 
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As the human mind is naturally inqui-^ 
fitive, it would be happy for it if it could 
turn its fearch to objects of confolation 
and improvement, inftead of brooding over 
its forrows, and numbering its difappoint- 
ments; and could learn to difpel the firft^ 
and to forget the lad. 

There is a certain period of mifery, be- 
yond which our fufferings cannot extend; 
and this refledion fhould ftrengthen our 
endurance, as at the laft imagination may 
have increafed our terrors, and even the 
worft may prove not near fo bad as we 
cxpefted. 

If the folitary man (that is,^ if folitary 
from neceflity) cannot find a rcfourcc in 
his own refle£tions, he may look in vain 
for external confolation and fervice. Mis- 
fortune is, as it were, a living grave, in 
which the ideas of former fociety, of 
former obligations, of former friend- 
fhips, are at once forgotten. The man 
who could flatter your vanity in profpe* 
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rlty, and afFed an attachment to your 
perfon, and a zeal for your fervicc,— in 
your adverfity (although occalioned 'by a 
combination of circumfl^nces that rather 
require compaf!ion than negled) will drop 
the mafk» and exhibit the unblufhing fea- 
tures of hypocrify and art; and will add 
perhaps the cowardice of infult to the in- 
juftice of reproach. 

Every profperous man ihould refledl that 
he may fome time or other become unfor* 
tunate; and if he have not fufficient cha- 
rity to overlook the faults of others, let him 
only reflcdt how much he muft be confe- 
qucntly humbled by a remembrance of 
his own. Let him likewife confider that 
he upon whofe weaknefs he has trampled 
with all the barbaric infoleqce of power, 
may fopie time or other arife from humi« 
Hation, and retort the injuries he has re^ 
ceived; or may, which would be a more 
glorious triumph, not only forget them, 
but forgive. 
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I now return to the fubjedls that occa- 
fioned the above reflections^ and (hall in-> 
troduce fuch ideas as ftill have a commu- 
nication with my former remarks. 

A fpeculative mind may cafily fuppofe 
that it was from fome original obfervance 
and contemplation of Nature, that man- 
kind derived their firft ideas of building; 
and I {hould imagine that to the naturalift^ 
and to the philofopher» it muft be pleafing 
to invefligate the origin, progrefs, and 
perfedlion of fcience and of art, through- 
out its various channels and combina-' 
tions. 

In the early ftages of the world, before 
necefllty had awakened the indolence, and 
luxury excited the genius, of men, it may 
be reafonably fuppofed that the trees that 
afforded (hade, and the caves that gave 
flieltcr, to the beaft, might likewife have 
protected him; and that, according to the 
forms and proportions of thefe objeds of 
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nature, they might, by imitation, have 
adapted their own. 

The Goths (from what may be obferved 
in other countries) may have taken their 
primary ideas of architedure, for what we 
know, from caverns; may have derived . 
their notions of fretted roofs, from natural 
incruftations; may have grouped their co- 
lumns from the fame objeds; and have 
fwelled the dome, or ftretched the aifle, 
from the fame grand and elegant, though 
fimple, originals. 

The ideas of the organ might have been 
originally taken from the external appear- 
ance of one of the penfile produdtions be- 
fore defcribed; it might have been bored 
from an examination of the perforated tube 
of this Angular and beautiful ornament; 
and as confined air is the caufe of found, 
it might by chance have been difcovered 
that thefe tubes, when gently touched, 
conveyed a deep and a pleafing intonation; 
and hence we may derive fomc gratifica- 
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tion in tracing from the foundations of 
Nature, the pcrfcdion of art. 

The caverns in Jamaica furnjfh another 
idea-;— a melancholy one indeed! and fuch 
as cannot, even at this diftance of time, be 
lefleded upon vrithout fentiment, and 
without horror. 

There are many people who believe that 
thefe caves have been the inhuman depofi- 
taries of the Skeletons of thofe original and 
wretched inhabitants whom the cruel po- 
licy of the Spaniards hunted down, and 
who, in the courfc of a very inconfide- 
rable number of years, were exterminated, 
and became totally, and as it were at once, 
extindl. An inflance of human deftruc- 
lion that cannot be exceeded in the bloody 
hiflories of any age or country ! 

Of thefe unhappy victims the account 
has been fo purpofely obfcure, and the 
tale of their misfortunes fo little known, 
that it feems as if human nature had 
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blttfhed at the perfecution, and had endea- 
voured to erafe from the annals of man«f 
kind, their exiflence with their fufferings. 

This particular period feems to be a 
blank in the hiftory of the country 5 nor 
is it poflible to read the little we know 
without horror, and an honed refentment 
againfty and a warrantable execration of, 
that name which has been fo often a blaft 
to the happinefs, and fatal to the exiflence^ 
of mankind. 

The Spanish nation, though many cen« 
turies behind the reft of Europe, begins 
now to emerge from darknefs, and to 
look for the light of fcience, and the 
comforts of improvement; and the time 
may come when it will negled: the ex- 
cavation of the mine, to cultivate thofe 
more certain and durable riches, that may 
be gathered with more eafe and profit from 
thp furface of the foil. 
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The Spaniards arc now gaining ground 
in pradlical manners and liberal refine- 
ment; and much may be reafonably ex- 
pedled from the prefent reign^ the dawn of 
which has already begun to expel that 
night in whicl^ the nation has been for 
centuries involved. Did the hand of in- 
dudry but fecond the advantages of nature^ 
there are but few kingdoms that could ri- 
val that of Spain ; and were civilization and 
liberty to accompany climate, it might be 
almoft confidered as a terreftrial Paradife. 
Thofe fentiments of rigid honour and un^ 
biaffed integrity that were formerly con- 
fidered as innate virtues in the inhabitants 
of that country, are ftill to be found in full 
vigour in the provinces, and which no- 
thing perhaps but the influx of foreign 
manners and cuftoms could have driven 
from the capital. The policy of other 
nations has too long governed that — it is 
now time that the inhabitants fliould open 
their eyes to their own interefts, fuilain 
their own importance, and convince the 
world that they are not only wealthy, but 
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may again become, as they once were, by 
courage and by copdudt, refpedable and 
great. 

The revolution of a neighbouring king- 
dom, that feemed from flability and 
profcription to bid. defiance to internal 
commotion, has been now convulfed to 
the very centre; and the ftandard of li- 
berty is now fecn flying upon thofe walls 
which formerly took a pride in obedience; 
and in thofe breads which once found 
glory in a cheerful fubmiffion to the will, 
the protedlion, and the power of one 
exalted individual^ 

It is not the charadler of the Britifli 
nation, to infult misfortune, however it 
may have fuffered from the intrigues of 
that Power which now, alas! (and fuch is 
the vicifiitude of human affairs) is laid 

perhaps too low, 

f 

Now would be the time to protrude the 
hand^ to compofe diflpnfion, to Aifle re- 
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bellion, to aflifl; Innocence^ to fubftantiate 
liberty, and hence to proteA and fix upon 
an immutable bails the inherent rights of 
men. 

If there can be any fcourge more dread* 
ful to a country, than internal rebellion 
find fanguinary profcription, it is that of 
famine; and this additional plague now 
rages with all its horrors, not only in the 
capital, but the provinces, of France; and 
may poffibly fweep away many thoufands 
whom the fword will fpare. 

It muft be furely diftreffing to a gene- 
rous and enlightened natioq, which wars 
without refentment, and which covets 
peace from principles of humanity, to be 
incapable, without a rifque of fimilar di"^ 
fafters, to relieve the calamitous iituation of 
a fiAcr kingdom; a kingdom which, while 
her towns are deluged with blood, fees Fa- 
mine leave her vidlims in the Iftreets, and 
every clofing night anticipate the horrors of 
the approaching day. 
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Let us turn '(with heart-felt pity, and a 
faithful wi(h to relieve thefe dire necefli- 
ties) to our own concerns and iituation, 
and contrail the abundance, the peace, and 
happinefs, which, from a variety of com- 
bining circumftances, we now fo particu- 
larly enjoy. 

Our little Ifland is now become, in a 
more flattering manner than ever it w^s, a 
refuge to the perfecuted, and an afylum to 
diftrefs; and while it is confidered with 
envy, it can command refpeft. 

How different is the fituation of our So- 
vereign from that of the great Monarque !-— 
Great he ftill is, but it is in humiliation and 
afflidlion; while ours is very diftant from 
his capital, communicating pleafure to his 
fubje£ts, and calling down their daily 
bleffings. The bufinefs of the State pro- 
ceeds with quiet order and political ar- 
rangement. The hydra of difTenfion is 
lulled by the prudence and firmncfs of mi- 
niflerial meafures; and while the fails of 
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commerce crowd into our ports, the blof!^ 
ings of plenty adorn our hills, and eoveF 
our plains. 

I fuppofe the negroes to be now arrived 
in their grounds, and to fpread themfclves, 
according to their connexions, over the 
face of the mountains, the trees of which 
have been recently felled for copper-wood 
and lime, and feleding fuch (pots, upon 
the elevations and bottoms, as are beA 
adapted to their provifionsj and a defcrip- 
tion of which, with their peculiar man-« 
ner of planting, and the fyftem and pe- 
riod of cultivation, will be minutely no- 
ticed, when I come to confider thofc 
produdions which are only inferior to the 
fugar-cane in profit and in ufe. 

« 

Where they colledt themfelves into 
groups upon fome retired fpot, from 
which the wood has not been cleared, 
and have to work their way amongii the 
withes, the bufhes, and the rocks, they 
fometimes throw themfclves into pidu^ 
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r^fque and. various attitudes; and as the 
different clumps of vegetation begin to fall 
around them, the light is gradually indu-^ 
ced, and fhines in playful refledions upon 
their naked bodies and their clothes; and 
which oppofitions of black and white 
make a very Angular, and very far from an 
unpleafing, appearance. Their different 
inftruments of huibandry, particularly 
their gleaming hoes, when uplifted to the 
fun, and which, particularly when they are 
digging cane-heles, they frequently raife all 
together, and in as exad time as can be 
obfcrved, in a well-condu6ted orcheftra, in 
the bowing of the fiddles, occaiion the light 
to break in momentary fiafhes around 
them« 

Some of their grounds are adjoining to 
roads and paths, and fome are buried in the 
bofoms of the mofl fequeflered dells; in 
many of which are feen to arife majeflic 
trees of an amazing height and thicknefs, 
and which are not, excepting by flrength 
and too often by bodily danger> to be levelled 

to 
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to the ground. This tedious occopation is 
left to the men, who very frequently 
fall a facrifice to their exertions : indeed I 
have heard inftances quoted, where (e- 
veral at a time have been crufhed to death 
by the fall of a fmgle tree* 

When a tradl of negro-provifions is re- 
gularly planted^ is well cultivated, and 
kept clean, it makes a very hufbandlike 
and a beautiful appearance; and it is afto- 
nifliing what quantities of the common 
neceflaries of life it will produce. A quar- 
ter of an acre of this defcription will be 
fully fufficient for the fupply of a mode- 
rate family, and may enable the proprietor 
to carry fome to market bcfides; but 
then the land muft be of a produdlive qua- 
lity, be in a iituation that cannot fail of 
feafons, be (heltcred from the wind, and 
proteded from the trefpafs of cattle^ and 
the theft of negroes. 

If a fmall portion of land of this de- 
fcription will give fuch returns, a very 

con- 
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toilfiderable number of acres, if not at- 
tended to, will, on the contrary, yield but 
little: and thofe negroes will hardly ever 
have good grounds, and of confequence a 
plenty of provifions, who are not allovl^ed 
to make for themfclves a choice of fitua- 
tion, and who are not well aflured that it 
be well guarded and protected. 

The lartdfcapes that ate to be found in 
iituations like thefe, are confined and 
gloomy; and taking almoft always the 
fatae features, will hardly admit of much 
defcription* The pleafurcs of filence, oc- 
cafioned by retirement, and of gloom, 
where the plantain fpreads its branches 
round, may there have their partial in- 
fluence; but there is little mufic to cheer 
this folitude: the nightingale, which is 
ill Europe a timid bird, and loves to bury 
himfelf among the thickeft (hades, is yet in 
Jamaica, pert, courageous, and intrufivc; 
is oftentimes, particularly when watching 
its neft, not only impudently focial, but 
does not feem to fear the hawk or man. 
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Of this bird I have frequently hjid occa* 
fion to mention the perfedion of fong. It 
would be difficult to dcfcribe its anima-* 
tion, its excrcife, and courage. It feems to 
poflefs a large foul in a little body: it is in 
a continual flutter of gallantry and infult; 
but makes ample amends, in its quiet ftate, 
for its offences, and feems to implore for- 
givenefs in the roofl enchanting and va- 
rious modulations that the ear can poiSbly 
imbibe. 

The making of lime is a very heavy job 
upon all plantations, but more particularly 
fo upon thofe where wood is with difficulty 
to be procured, the ftones to be collected 
at a diilance, and the carriage confe- 
quently long and tedious. 

Among the mountains it is procured with 
more convenience and difpatch, than it can 
poffibly be upon the plains: the materials 
are near at hand; and as the kiln is gene- 
rally conflru(fled in a fort of cock-pit, the 
flones are eafiJy rolled down from the 
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fides of the hills; the wood b likewife cut 
upon them, and thrown down, and very 
little cartage is of courfe required* In 
fuch a fituation, it is afloniOiing to fee in 
how (hort a fpace of time a fufficient 
quantity will be made to anfwer all the 
purpofes of a plantation* 

In the conftrudlon of a lime-kiln, many 
pidlurefque varieties are to be obferved : the 
fcene of aflion is indeed confined, but then 
it is full of bufinefs. The furrounding 
accompaniments of trees and rocks, of 
founding axes, falling timber, and roll- 
ing ftones, have, all together combined, 
their rural influence ; while the growing 
labour at bottom rifing ftory upon ftory, 
and narrowing as it approaches its con- 
clufion, reminds' you of the fruits of toil 
and perfeverance. 

It is generally likewife in fituatlons fuch 
as this, that the copper- wood for the ufe 
of the curing-houfe and ftill-houfe, is 
procured; and the more near it is to the 
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works, and adjoining to a public road^ the 
greater of courfe will be the convenience 
of carriage; an objeft of great confequencc 
upon a plantation, and fuch ^s ought in a 
very efpecial manner to be duly attended 
to^ 

If the mountain-wood be difiScult to 
procure, it makes infinitely better fuel 
than any, the logwood excepted, that is to 
be found upon the plain; and two loads of 
the firft fort will go farther than three of 
the lad defcription. 

There is hardly any labour upon a plan- 
tation that confumeis more time than the 
felling and carrying home this article, 
particularly where the labour of mules is 
neceflaryi and yet when it is arrived at 
the works, it is not to be conceived how 
much is ujiftsd, and how foon a heap of 
two or three hundred loads is diminiftied 
to the eye, and how foon the remainder 
is either ftolen or confumed* 
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Of this article I do not think that the 
overfeers are fufficiently provident, as it 
very frequently happens that they are 
obliged towards the end of the crop, 
and perhaps at a time when the rains are 
fet in, and the roads among the mountains 
and upon the plains are confequently be- 
come bad, to look for a frefli fupply, and 
hence for a time protrad the operations 
of fugar- making; and at that period too, 
when what 'is made muft be not only ex- 
penfive, but likewife bad, 

I do not think them fufficiently careful 
in colle£ting, drying, and preferving their 
trafh; as I am convinced in my own mind, 
and from the general negleft of this article 
that I have obferved, that by proper care 
and forefight almoft every plantation may 
fave a fufficiency of fuel, during one crop, 
to carry it at leaft half way through 
the enfuing one; and by this means af- 
ford an opportunity of faving a great 
part of the time and and labour attendant 
upon the cutting of wood; for eyery eftate 
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that makes one hundred hogOxezds of 
fugaft will require^ according to the pre* 
. fent inode^ at leail one hundred and 
fifty loads. Upon fome properties in the 
Ifland of St. Kitt's, they do not cut any^ 
and for a good reafon, becaufe they 
have it not; the trafii that is preferved 
being fufBcient for all their wants. If 
upon fuch eftates they do not grind more 
canes than are procured from feventy acres 
of land, or a very little more^ and from 
thefe have a fufHciency of traih to boil» 
pei^haps, one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred hoglheads of fugar, is it not 
ilrange that in Jamaica, when perhaps 
two hundred and fifty acres of canes are 
cut, the trafh refuhing from them ihall 
not be fufficient to boil thirty ? But fuch 
is the cafe; and for fuch mifmanage- 
ment there /hould be found a remedy. 
How great muft likewife be the difference 
in the produdlion of the foil, when thofe 
feventy acres will make as much, or more 
fugar than two hundred will upon moft 
cftatcs in Jamaica I And yet I think that I 
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have feen as (lout and as tall canes in this . 
latter ifland, as I faw upon thofe planta-*- 
tions that I had a curfory opportunity of 
vifiting^ in crop time^ at St. Kitt's. 

The tranfportation of the copper-wopd 
upon the backs of mules^ and from the 
depth of the mountains, is very fatiguing 
to both the man and beaft, as they are 
Conftantly obliged to afcend, or to de- 
fcend, and fometimes to work their length 
of way over rocks, torrents, and rivers ; 
in which journey are to be frequently dif- 
covered very pleaiing and romantic fpots. 
They fometimes pafs through narrow roads, 
and confequently in a ftring one after ano- 
ther ; and now they meet with flones of 
fuch a fize as entirely to bar their paflage, 
and to form from their heights a precipice 
on one fide, from which the eye looks 
down with giddinefs and horror ; they 
now come to an extenfive flat, adorned 
with a variety of timber of a majeftic fizej 
and they now fkirt the bottom of hills, 
^hich are likewife clothed with luxuriant 
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and ufeful vegetation : they now follow, a^ 
curving line among the vallies and the 
dells, and from thence burft forth at once 
upon an interminable profpedl of canes, of 
pafture, and of fea. 

The cartage of the wood upon the level 
£tuations, is not attended with much va« 
riety i nor does it afford any ftriking fea- 
tures for a lover of nature, excepting what 
may be gathered from the difcriminations 
of cattle, and from the rural labours in 
which they are, in either the waggons or 
the carts, at that time employed : and the 
loading of which at the bottoms of the 
hills, the depofit of their burdens at the 
works, and the clouds of duft that they 
excite, are the only images that can at all 
intereft or flrike. 

The roads in the mountains arc certainly 
piSurefque, and give variety at every turn, 
and ialternately prefent you with every ob- 
jefl: that can either delight from verdure, 
can ftrike from brilliancy, can rcfrefh by 
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(hade^ or aftoniih by magnificence and 
dangers and this truth there is hardly aa 
obferver who has traverfed them who can- 
not witnef$» 

}n the plains they likewife have thei^ 
advantages and beauties; nor do I ever 
remember to have feen more pleafant and 
ihady laq^s than the logwoods form ia 
the general communications of the Ifland» 
and which in fome places take narrow, and 
in others broad, and fhady fweeps. They 
fometimes lead you, through embowering 
arches of the mofl fplendid green^ to hedges 
that glow and falute the eye with the moil 
gaudy produdions ; to narrow* paths, the 
fences of which are entirely compofed of 
limes, which, when in bloifom, fend forth 
a moft rich and overwhelming fragrance ; 
and behind which, and at equal diftances, 
the coco-nut tree erefts its fpiral ftem, and 
fhpots forth its verdant canopy of branches, 
while the fruit hangs dangling down in 
pleafing invitation to the thirfty travellerj^ 
who m^j, \yithout purchafe of permifiion^ 
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regale his IFps with the delightful and fz^ 
lubrioiis beverage. \ 

The traveller now winds his way among 
paftores that are filled with various cattle^ 
1^ upon which the bamboo fpreads forth 
its feathery (hades, the bailard cedar ex-^ 
pands its broad umbrella, the cafliew ex- 
hibits its golden fruit, and the logwoods 
hang oppreiTed by their fweet and loaded ' 
bloflbms* 

.He now gains an avenue of canes, over - 
the intervals of which^ as he journeys along, 
he fees them bend on either fide their yellow 
ilems and tufted ma0es, as if in falutation 
of his vifit : he now crofies the bridge, or 
wades through the running ftream» in which 
the cattle^ unyoked from the plough^ are 
piaking their cool ablutions ; and at laf): he 
gains the planter's houfe^ or that of his 
cverfeer, and where^ let his fituation and 
(Tondition be what they may, he is fure to 
Receive an honefl> welcome. He is then 
invited, if the mill be about, to fee the 
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works, and the opeMnons of fuggr an4 
rum; Is furprifed po^ps at the many hands 
they employ, and-^hc expence with which 
they are attended; and if he be a flran* 
ger, as I have all along fuppofed him to be, 
and the different objeAs ihall ftrike him^^ 
from their novelty of ufe and ingenuity of 
contrivance, he will retire from their ob^^ 
fervation with that kind of fecret pleafure 
which the mind naturally feels at the ac«- 
quirement of a new idea. 

I cannot in this place omit mentioning 
that general hofpitality which is obfervcd 
to reign all over the Ifland; and to which 
pofition there are but few people w}io vifit 
the country from motives of curiofity, and 
who ftudy their own pleafure in endea- 
vouring to be pleafing to others, who will 
not be ready to fubfcribe. 

The vifit of a ftranger, although he 
ihall only make their houfe a conveniency, 
is always confidered by the natives as 
an honour; and the longer it ihall be 
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protraAed, and the more he (hall be in- 
duced, from the rccc|ftion he may have 
met with, to confider himfclf at home, the 
more will the proprietor acknowledge him* 
felf obh'ged. A letter of introduction to 
one gentleman will command for the bearer 
the rights of hofpitality and fervice all over 
the Ifland. Nay, even vagrants are fcldom 
refufed protection .and food: but thefe are 
lately become fo numerous and worthlefs, 
have committed fuch outrages, and arc 
found to be fuch nuifances in the country, 
that they arc oftentimes confidered with 
fufpicion, and difmiffed fo foon as their 
natural wants (hall be fatisfied, and their 
fpirits refreflied. 

The objeftions that may he ilarted 
againft Jamaica by thofe who have an in- 
tereft in the foil, and who confequently ra- 
ther wifli to fee the country with an eye of 
bufinefs than with the delight of a natu- 
turalift, or the improvement of a painter, 
cannot afFedt the man of curiofity : and I 
cannot help thinking that a young artift, 
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piarticularly if he be of an inquifitive and 
an entbuiiaftic turn of mind, may devote a 
few years of his life with as much pleafure 
and profit to the imitation of the beautifuj 
and romantic fcenery of that liland^ as he 
can poflibly do in the more chofen iituations 
of the European continent. I will fuppofe 
him only to pafs twelve months in his voyage 
to and from^ and in his inveftigation of that 
fubjedt. Himfelf, and the neceilaries of his 
art, may be tranfported with equal fafety, 
and more convenience^ by fea, than they can 
be done by land; and even his voyage may 
furnifh him with the moft various and en- 
chanting ideas of water, and of fky : the 
mails, the fails, and the rigging, may pro- 
duce the moft playful rcfledtions; and the 
brilliant and tranfparent bofom of the 
0€ean> when covered with a matin vapour, 
or glowing beneath the rays of a rifing 

• 

fun, or tinted with the fofter tones of its 
defcending beams, may furnifh the charms 
of colouring, and diredl his imitation to 
thofe objefts in which the pencils of 
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Vandcrvelt and Backhuyfcn have Co greatly 
excelled. 

As water is fo plcafing, and is deemed fo 
neceffary a part of every landfcape, its varia- 
tions in tempefts and in calms (hould be 
carefully examined^ and faithfully copied, 
by every profeffor of the, art ; as there will 
always occafions arife, when either the 
terrors of the firft, or the repofe of the Iaft> 
may be introduced with advantage, and 
give intercft and variety to fcenes which, 
without thefe particulars, might be con- 
lidered as devoid of fenfe, and confequently 
without attradtions. 

The fcenes of Tivoli, of Frafcati, and 
Albano, have furni(hed for years the fame 
ideas and imitations. Their beauties and 
varieties have been too frequently copied, 
and are hence too generally known to pro- 
mife to the artift any further charms of no- 
velty, or to awaken his enthufiafm and fix 
his furprife: and indeed, were his tafte, bis 
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geniu^f his judgment^ and his execution^ 
ever fo much diftinguifhed, flattered^ ma- 
tured, or refined,— his utmoft ftretch and 
combination of abilities might be flill dif- 
couraged, and his mod fedulous and per- 
fevering exertions fail, when he only re- 
fledts that he is attempting thofe very fub- 
je&s upon which a Salvator Rofa, a Gafpar 
Pouffin, and a Claude Lorrain, have ex- 
baufled the magic powers of their art. 

The views of the iflands of the Weft- 
Indies^ may give fcopc to a new expanfion 
of pi^urefque ideas; may infpire his fancy, 
provoke his imitation, and reward his ge- 
nius; and he may be hence enabled to give 
a torn of charader correfpondent to the 
face of the country, and congenial to the 
warmth, and exprefGve of the brilliancy, 
of the climate. 

The chilly regions of the north beftow 
Ice-crifped vales, and hills of endlefs fnow; 
While chill'd by winds, and fhaking to the froft. 
The warmer faculties are numb'd, or loft : 

Whereas 
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Whcrcis in vcrtic climes for ever rife 
The boiling fpirits with the heated ikies; 
And every objeft that the foul infpires. 
Glows with the fun^ and fliares its genial fires; 

The artift may not only colleft and 
treafure up for future pleafure and advan- 
tage^ the different and rural images of that 
romantic region, may not only copy illu-* 
minations and fliadows which caufe un-? 
commonly brilliant or dark reflections, and 
fuch as are not even to be gleaned from 
the delightful climates of France, of Italy, 
and Spain; but he will likewife, in the 
contemplation of a new world, have an 
opportunity to inveftigate not only its na- 
tural and its artificial productions, but 
likewife the diflimilarity of its inhabitants, 
in cuftoms, manners, features, and comn 
plexions; and while the eye (hall be de- 
lighted with the fcenery around, he will 
improve his underdanding, and add new 
ideas to the ftore-houfe of his mind. 

of the local advantages i>nd difadvan- 
tages of country and of climate^ I (hall 

have 
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have occafion to fpeak at large in the pfo« 
grefsof this work; and I muft here anti* 
cipate the generous pardon of my readers 
for thofe obfervations which will naturally 
arife upon the fubjeft, and for that con- 
trail: of climate and ifituation which I mean 
to draw. 

I fhall foon take up the negroes again> 
and follow* them in thofe occupations 
which more immediately precede the ex- 
pected harveft; and to a defcription of 
which if I have flowly, nay tedioufly, 
advanced, it has only been to take in fome 
objects of connexion, which I thought 
might add variety to, and help to eluci- 
date, my prefent fubjedt. 

The traveller who, in his progrefs 
through different countries, (hall inva- 
riably keep the beaten road, can entertain 
but a very incompetent idea of their pic- 
turefque varieties; and from the uniformity 
of the fcenes which he obferves as he 
journies on> he may be apt to entertain a 

T very 
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very unfavourable and a very falfe idea of 
their extent and value. 



The convenience of communication, and 
the ideas of fafety, held out temptations 
for men to build upon thofe fpots where 
both might be the moil eafily fecured ^ and 
hence it is, that many villages arife in 
iituations perhaps unfavourable to fociety, 
and in which even the moft common ne- 
cefTaries of life cannot but with difficulty 
be procured. 

In the neighbourhood of commercial 
towns, is obferved for miles a fucceilion of 
buildings; and the tranfitory views which 
here and there a break affords, will hardly 
give any idea of the landfcapes of the 
country. 

Population is certainly deftrudive to 
rural imagery, in as much as the adorn* 
ments of art are uncongenial to pidurefque 
beauty. The refinements of life have no 
connexion with the paftoral world; they 

deform 
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deform the features of nature^ and unfioh* 
plify, if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
the very air and appearance of her in* 
habitants^ 

The palace that fwells upon the fight 
m^y for a time occaik)n furprife; but the 
painter will turn his eye with regret to the 
rock from which the ftones have beta 
difparted, or may lament thofe lately 
fwelling hills which are now disfigured 
by the quarry* 

In the mod fimple and confined views 
of nature there ftill is grandeur: in the 
mofl laboured ornam^ats of man, there i$ 
fomething little: nay, does not the moft 
extenfive building confift, comparatively to 
the general mafs, of minute parcels, and of 
almx^ invifible particulars, and in which 
his labour and the futility of it are equally 
coafpicuoust? Wc will even fuppofe that 
they are not fubje£t to the dilapidations of 
time^^an we fay that, on the contrary^ 

T 2 they 
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they are not fubjed to the caprices of 
men? 

But grant thefe exceptions to be laid 
afide, we all know, by perfonal experience, 
that the mod fplendid and coftly edifice 
does not ftrike us long. The eye is fa- 
tiated perhaps with a (ingle view, and day 
after day may pafs it by, not only with 
indifference, but without a look. 

The views of nature for ever ftrike; and 
he who vifits Matlocke, Dove-dale, or 
Vauclufe, will ftill find a fucceflion of 
images that not only aftoniih from magni- 
ficence, but delight from variety. 

He who has travelled in Flanders and 
in France, cannot fail to have reflected how 
very few pifturefque and beautiful objcdts 
are to be obferved from the public road, 
the uniformity of which, while it wearies 
the eye, fatigues and difappoints the ex- 
pedation. 



In 
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In his paflfage through the dire<fl roads 
of communication between the towns of 
Bern and Bafil, in Switzerland, the travel* 
ler not ufed to mountains would hardly 
think the country poffcffed thofe extenfive 
views, over which the eye lofes itfclf in 
giddy obfervation, and the broken features 
of which the mod piercing fight cannot 
poilibly diflinguiih. 

To explore nature with enthufiafm, to 
difcriminate her beauties, and to hang 
with delight upon her charms, we mufl 
make excurfions at a diftance from towns, 
to accommodate the population of which, 
the features of landfcape have been dis- 
figured and forced, the trees up-rooted, 
the ground excavated, and the quiet fee- 
nery made to refign its charms to the fafti- 
dious con(lru(ftion of art. 

In every country, and in every climate^ 
there are fubordinate objects that rife into 
confequence from their locality, and from 
the fudden effeiS: of their impreiIion$i and 

T 3 hence 
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hence it 1$, that winding roads are more 
pleafing, a$ they have more variety than 
thofe interminable avenues which ftretch^ 
as it were^ from one province to another. 

To a lover of nature^ the moil minute, 
as well as the moft gigantic of her won-> 
ders, have their particular charms; and 
thefe the artift will be unwilling to let 
efcape him : but where every turn affords a 
recent image, the feledtion will require 
judgment as well as tafte; and let his cu- 
rioiity be ever fo unbounded, or his exe« 
cution prompt, this fele£tion muft be 
ilill confined, when compared to the in* 
finite and increafing v^ariety that is poured 
around him. Let not a man, therefore, 
flatter himfelf that his ftudies and his per* 
feverance have exhaufted the beauties of 
nature, or that, becaufe he imitates, he can 
define their ufes and their ends. To en- 
deavour to rival them, is fufiicicnt praife; to 
attempt more, would be not only prefump- 
tion, but folly. The painter who was not 
able to give the cxpreflion he wiflied to a 

particular 
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j>articular countenance, very happily turned 
it afide; and while he thus acknowledged 
his incapacity, he made apparent his judg* 
ment and his ta{le« 

There are many beautiful varieties of the 
rural kind that are over-looked, becauft 
they arc obvious to every eye, and have 
bfceh too frequently fubjedls of ioiitationj 
and there are others not fele6led, for the 
Wry reafbn that they ought, becaufe for- 
fooththey are uncommon; and hence to 
the vulgar eye may be deemed unnatural, 
and confequently may not pleafe. 

It is a known truth, that beauty may be 
copied from deformity, and that from an 
afTemblagfe of produAions in themfelves 
unpleafing, may be formed an aggregate, 
that will not only amufe, but delight. 

The painter of landfcape who poflefles 
that einthufiafm which ought to be infe- 
pirable from his art, will not willingly let 
iny, ftriking object efeape him: he will 
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make the remembrance of it his own ; and 
if he do not require it for immediate ufe, 
it may dill contribute to a future purpofe; 
and of which, without fome item, he may 
ranfack his memory in vain to produce the 
imitation; and may confequently, from 
this failure, introduce fomething in its 
place that will dilfatisfy his wiflies, and 
difguft his genius. He (hould never fuf^ 
fer, like wife, a fudden impreflion to for- 
fake him : if any particular idea (hould 
ilrike his imagination, a very trifling 
iketch may fix it for ever; and thefc in* 
ftantaneous Tallies of thought are more 
valuable than the accurate refinements of 
laborious refle(!iions: and this obfervation 
will likewife apply, with particular efifedt, 
to thofe who are in the habit of writing, 
and who frequently forget thofe notices 
which pafs^ like a trapiient cloudy acrofs 
the mind* 

How often does a man court in vain the 
infpirations of his mufe, for a forcible, or 
even a ^mple »nd » tender expreffionj 

and 
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and which chance, at laft, in fomc happy 
moment, m»y throw in his way; and 
which idea, thus acquired, may poffibly 
occafion more reputation to the author, 
than the dull communications of labour 
and perfeverance. The 

^ JEre ciere viros 

. was long fufFered to ftand as an hemiftich, 
which even the genius and the judgment 
of Virgil could not at the time complete; 
and the remainder of the vcrfe, the 

Martemque accendere canti, 

is acknowledged to be one of thofe rare 
felicities which, according to the refpft- 
able authority of Dr. Johnfon, fo greatly 
exceed all ftudy and refledion ; and of 
which the following lines of Denham 
may likewife (land as a very fingular and 
happy example, and upon which the 
above-mentioned critic has bellowed a 
very warm and elegant encomium. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy flream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strpiig witbput rage, without o'er*flowing, full. 

Of 
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Of this gigantic pfodigy of Iitei*arjr per- 
feverance and fuccefs^ the moft unafTuming 
admirer of talents cannot poffibiy fpeak 
without a certain enthufiafmt and Without 
attaching to his name the ideas of refpeft 
and reverence. To account for talents of 
fuch an amazing ftretch^ and in words cor- 
refpondent to the magnitude of the objeft 
who poiTefled them^ would be the height 
of prefumption in this feeble work to 
attempt ( but gratitude will fpeak and ac- 
knowledge the pleafure and improvement 
that even the mod illiterate cannot fail to 
receive from the ftudy of his elegantly 
varied and inimitable writings. That 
proper juftice might have beeh done to 
them, he (hould have been the biographer 
of his own life, the hiftorian of his own 
times, the critic of his own labours, and 
the eulogiil of his own works. 

He has not only given new words and 
force of didlion to his vernacular tongue, 
but has flored it with ideas of a fublime 
and original caft, and of which his lan<* 
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guage> and his alone, was perhaps capable 
of theexpreflion. 

What Englifh is, is due to Johnfon's name. 
Who gavt it clearnefs, energy, and fame : 
Tlien what ftiall be his glorious recompence, 
Whofe current coin is Jierling made by fcnfe ? 

What he fays of Milton may be applied 

• • • ' 

with equal juftice to the powers of his 
own mind ; our language funk, indeed^ 
before him : but who fhall rife to fufficient 
elevation of thought, or poflefs fufficient 
energy of expreffion, to difplay the honour 
which his learning and his tafle have re- 
£e£ted upon this age and country ? If the 
tranfcendent abilities and accompliOiments 
of a Burke, his fuperior perhaps in genius, 
and his equal in erudition and in judgment, 
and who was, from fimilarity of impref-* 
iions, as well acquainted with the vigour of 
his head, as the virtues of his heart — if he, 
I fay, be filent, and upon fuch a fubjecft, 
what man fhall dare prefume a delineation, 
of his charadter I 

VojL. li To 
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To a lover of nature, every objed his hi 
its intereft, its delight, its place, and ufe j 
nor does the painter, whofe prediledion for 
the fublime magnificence of the mountains 
with all their fbrefts and rocks, theif 
maf!es and their fbades, defpife the wind- 
ing ftream, the trickling rill, or thofe more 
humble ornaments of rural fcenery, the 
ihrub, the thiftle, or the grafs« 

When the eye of reafon wanders over 
the unbounded varieties of her charms, it 
may^ and probably will, for a time, be^ 
arretted by the fudden view and fleady 
contemplation of one great and prominent 
feature ; but, as furprife does not continue 
long to awaken pleafure, it will turn with 
eomplacedce and delight to objed;s of 
more near concern, and repofe with plea-^ 
fure upon the quivering of the trees^ the 
vcrdore of th^ meads,: and the riplings of 
the brook. 

There is hardly an objedl of nature fromf 
which the refiefbive man cannot deriver 
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fome impreffions, whether they arlfe froiij 
the terrors or the tranquillity of her ch^rtn?. 
When he confiders the tremendous extent 
of th^t Power who eicifes th^ wave »nd 
^lls the tfmpeflj ai)4 wh? fucceflively 
fmooths the biUow; into ^ cglfn, and lulls 
jhe win4 to (Jeep i when h? turns his ideas 
from thp piagnifipence of fhefe imprcf»» 
iions, and traces that power from it? higheft 
^lev^tiop to th? very lowcft qbjed; of its 
car^s ; an(j takes via to th? id^^ ^v^ry thing 
that is deftrn<3:ivey that js ufofu)^ or that 
is pJie^fant i what a fie]d,doe§ it not opea 
for inve(ligationj and what a thence for 
awe, for veneration* and for gratitude ! 

However great, however various an4 
qndefinable (h^ wonders qf c^reatipn niay, 
to thofe of an unphilofophical caft, ap^ 
pear to be,— yet has the foverign Architect 
of thi3 Aupendous frame endowed that 

^tom, m^n* with powers nQt only tg b?- 

hol4 and inveftigate, but ^ven to ^^^plain 
the mqd niinute particulars of its compp«> 
lient parts i and s^s the obje(fts of nature arq 
yarious, fo are the faculties and purfui ts of 
Vol. I. the 
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the different creatures by which the earth 
is inhabited. 

The' man who delights in landfcape, 
takes in a circuit of the heavens and, the 
earth : he ftudies the fun by day^ and "^he 
moon by night j nor does the zephyr figh 
unnoticed, nor the temped fweep un- 
heeded by. If he watch the dawning of 
the morn, and trace the light from hi 
matin unto its evenii^ beams» what infi- 
nite and enchanting varieties may not its 
reflections occafion ! varieties that pafs in 
momentary change before the eyes, and 
which produce beauties perhaps that have 
been feldom or never obferved, but which, 
when feen, may, from the regular order of 
the mundane fyilem, be as enthufiaftically 
examined, as phiUfophically explained. 

It has often flruck me (and I confefs 
that I have been furpri^ed at the partiality) 
that travellers in general are more fond of 
defcribing cities and tcjwns, with the ar- 
tificial adornments gf the fquares and 

flreets, 
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ftreet^y and the afFe<^ed manners of the 
inhabitants, than they are of rural icencs 
and piiflurefque impreflions, and the iiniple 
economy of a country life: and I think 
this obfervation fo far true, that I do not 
recoiled to have ever read a piS^urefyui 
account of the moft pi&ur^fque country 
in Europe; for, of Switzerland, I do not 
remember one that conveys any (hare of 
that enthufiaAIc pleafure which thecon^ 
templation of its fcenes cannot fail to 
infpire« Some particular fituations, more 
ftriking than others, may perhaps . be no^ 
ticed; but then they are only mentioned 
with that coldnefs fo peculiar to tho de« 
fcriptious of thofe who either write from 
books, or what in the courfe of converfa- 
tion they may have gathered from others; 
and not from thofe impreflions which 
a lover of nature would feel from a 
perfonal contemplation of their rural 
charms. 

Modern travel (tttfk% to be rather con- 

iidered as a necciiary pilgrimage to be 
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undertaken by thofe young men urho are 
to become the pofleflbrs of wealth or titles^ 
than as a fchool to form the manners, to 
inftruA from political or relative fitua- 
tions, to diffufe knowledge by an obferva- 
tion of the commercial advantaged, or the 
natural produ£lions of foil and climate. 
The general mafs of mankind, the inge- 
nious artifan, the experienced farmer, the 
patient hufbandman, and the much-endu- 
ring peafant, are over-looked in the more 
enlightened, but lefs ufeful, purfuits of the 
gay, the voluptuous, and the refined. 

With what buftle and expedition is the 
young traveller obferved to pafs through a 
country, without looking to the right or 
left for objects of inveftigation, or without 
even condefcending to make an inquiry if 
there be any curiofities, of nature or of art, 
that are worthy his attention ! 

The mod clailical, and thence the moft 
intereiling, fcene upon the continent, is 
that of all others which is perhaps the 

moft 
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moft negicfted; nay I know not by whsit 
fatality it happens (for badnefs of accom- 
modation (hould not be an excufe for the 
fupprcffion of curiofity and of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge), I know not, I fay> 
by what fatality it happens (for I cannot 
mention this (hameful neglecfl by any other 
name) that the beft part of the journey be- 
tween Rome and Naples is made in the 
night, and is that of all others in Italy 
which is hurried through with the greateft 
precipitation, and of which the feweft no* 
tices are taken, and the lead knowledge of 
the furrounding country is acquired. 

From Rome to Poeftum there is fomc- 
thing to intereft our curiofity, excite our 
furprife, or melt us with compaflion, at 
every turn. The Campania of Rome, al*» 
though disfigured with ruins, and marked 
by the fterility of its lands, and the mifery 
of its people, cannot fail to awaken ideas 
of its former power and inhabitants, and 
to infpire us with reflections of a melan- 
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cholycaft, when we compare its prcfent 
iituation with what it was. 



. Who would imagine that the Pontine 
Marfh, a region of ilagnant waters and dif- 
eafe, was once an immenfe plain of culti* 
vation and abundance? 

In the modern Terracina are ftill traced 
the ruins of the palace of Caefar and of 
Adrian; and we cannot fail to iketch in 
imagination thofe hours of convivial eafc 
and philofophic retirement, which were 
dignified by the wealth and urbanity of 
thofe diftinguiflied charadlers. 

At Mola, the claffic' traveller will natu- 
rally repeat thofe beautiful lines of Virgil, in 
the Seventh Book, which lb tenderly com- 
memorate his nurfe, Caieta; and the diflant 
fortrcfs of which is ftill diftinguifhed by 
this never to be forgotten appellation. 

This place reminds us likewifc of the 
fate of Cicero, who, in his journey from 

bcnce^ 
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hence, was treacheroufly murdered by 
Popilius Lasnas; whofc life, as if ^' make 
the treachery more horridly confpicuous, 
he had faved by the pathetic weight of his 
tranfccndent eloquence. 

* 

In the obfervatlon of the remains of 
Minturna, on the borders of the beautiful 
and tranfparent Liris, the traveller who is 
fond of nature, and takes a particular de- 
light in her quiefcent fcenes, cannot fail to 
be highly charmed: the objeds, indeed, 
are few; but thefe are on one fide magni- 
ficently romantic through the decays of 
time, and are pleafing on the other from 
the confcquence of cultivation, and the 
comforts of abundance. 

Between this river and the renowned 
and fafcinating city of Capua, the devotees 
of Bacchus will hang with remembrance 

m 

upon thofc exhilarating lines of Horace 
and Anacreon that fo cheerfully comme- 
morate the convivial powers of the cele- 
brated wines of Falernum ; of which the 
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Roman orators^ as well as poets^ have fo 
frequeatly refounded the praife. 

Who can refrain, when he beholds the 
venerable ruins of the theatre of Capua, 
from moralizing upon its prefent ftate, and 
from contraflingy in imagination, its decay 
with its former appearance, and with thofe 
voluptuous enjoyments that foftened the 
favage minds of thofe troops who never 
before fought in Italy without conqueft, 
and from the dread of whofe incurfions, 
and the vigour of whofe arms, the Ro- 
mans fled with defpondency from every 
battle; and acknowledged in their difcom- 
fits, and their terrors, the fupcrior and 
commanding genius of the judicious and 
intrepid Hannibal! 

That the delights of Capua were the 
falvation of Rome, is an axiom laid down 

« 

in hiftory J and may remain as a datum, to 
prove that relaxation of difcipline is the 
commencement of defeat; and that inor- 
dinate 
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^inate luxury, cannot fail to end, at laft, lA 
utter ruin and unavailing defpain 

The countries of the Lseftrigons and thd 
Volfques, and the prominent and chalky 
cliffs of Circe, have all their particular in- 
terefts in this delightful journey ; and 
while, perhaps, the traveller is reflefting 
upon the grand ideas of thofe monuments 
of claflic confequence which he has lately 
pafTed^ his thoughts are inftantly turned 
from the melancholy pleafures of antiquity 
to the adlual and vifible enjoyment of the 
paradife before him> the very moment that 
he defcends into, and obferves the culture 
and productions of that beautiful region 
which is fo fignificantly featured in the 
expreflion of Campi Felici, or the happy 
plains* 

Of the Appian Way, fince the new road 
was made through the kingdom of Naples^ 
for the accommodation of the prefent 
Queeui very little is to be feen in this 
journey ; and however convenient and du- 
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rable thcfc public works may have for- 
merly been, yet the traveller will hare but 
little reafon to lament their lofs, in point 
of convenience ; and a fufSciency of them 
ftill remain^ in other parts of Italy^ to fa*- 
tisfy the architetft with the noanner of their 
conilru£lion> and to fill the mind of the 
antiquarian with furprife at the labour and 
cxpence by which they were formerly com^ 
pleted. 

# 

I pafs by the innumerable objects of cu- 
riofityin the neighbourhood of Naples, as 
many of them lay wide of the jaamey 
which I have faintly endeavoured to trace; 
and (hall proceed immediately to the beau- 
tifol and majeftic fweep of the Bay of Na- 
ples, which is fliut in by the Ifiand of 
Caprea, where the monfter Tiberiuspaffed 
a very confiderable portion of his debauched 
and fanguinary life. 

The town of Portrcl, built, as it were*,, 
topon the ruins of former cifiesy and ftill 
ra dread of the impending terrors of 

Vcfuviu9> 
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Vefuvius, is o( itfelf ao objcd; of curioiity^ 
indepenckntly of the mufeum with which 
it is enriched : and the ruins of Hercula-*' 
neum, and thofe of Pompeio^ which fill 
the mind with fublime though melan- 
choly impteflions^ are very ftriking and 
remarkable features in this romantic jottr-> 
ney. 

From Pompeio to Cava the country i» 
nioft delightfully abundant in every thing 
that can adminifter So the luxuries of man t 
and from thence to Vietri and Salerno, the 
inagnificen(;c of the objeds begins to im^ 
prove at every ftep; and the enthuiiafty 
as be}ou;rnie5 on, beholds, in imagination, 
the views which have enriched the idesis 
of that great triumvirate of landfcape-paint« 
ersic wb^ pre-eminence ij^ this charming 
fcience has never been contefted, nor will 
ever perhaps Be furpaifed; and that coun-^ 
try muft be furely enchantingly delightful, 
from' which the pencil of Salvator Rofa 
took bis rocks, the judicious PoufHn his 
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buildings and his (hades, and the txqnU 
fitc Lorrain his ikies, bis roads, his waters^ 
and his trees* 

When the traveller gains the point 
which firft lets in a view of the bay and 
town of Salerno, he is imprefled with one 
of the mod fubh'me ideas of rural imagery 
that can poffibly be defcribed. The pi(5lu- 
refque appearance of the buildings on one 
fide, retiring into the earth as the houfes 
feem to do in dread of the furrounding and 
impending hills, which are alternately va-* 
ried by fmooth and uneven furfaces, and in 
fome parts naked, and in others covered 
with trees ; and the whole profpeA man- 
tled ovqr by a glowing haze ; and, if you 
add to thefe effeds, a winding ihore, a 
pidurefque mole^ and a tranfparent fea, in 
which the magnificent objedts of nature, 
and the more humble impreilions of art, are 
combinedly refledcd; thefe different par- 
ticularities, taken all together into one view, 
cannot fail to aftonifh, and at the i fame 

to 
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time to ftrike the imagination and to fiic 
the fight. 

From hence to pGeftum^ the country 
becomes lefs cultivated, and changes the 
features of the landfcape from the enter* 
taining to the wild, until it becomes at 
laft entirely a defert, over which are fcen 
to wander innumerable quantities of buf- 
faloes, which, being uncommon to an Eng- 
li(h eye, have the momentary pleafure of 
variety at leaft to recommend them. 

The ruins of Posftum, the ancient 
Pofidonia, are feated in this inhofpitable 
plain 5 and have more intcreft for the ar- 
chitect, than a famenefs of columns, and 
thofe heavy and inelegant, can have for the 
lover of landfcape, who does not behold 
any furrounding objedls that can fliew off 
to advantiige, or give life and variety to the 
fcene. 

It is furely plcafing to an inquifitive 
mind, to ftudy the manners, to explain the 
purfuits, and to afcertain the rural eco- 
nomy 
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nomy of the different inhabltant$^ whichf 
in an extenfive range of climate and of 
foilj it is natural to fuppofe will fall in our 
way; as, from their appearance and their 
wants, their comforts or their cares, we may 
be able to fix a pretty juft criterion of the 
poverty, of the wealth, or of the freedom of 
that country in which they have had the 
bad or the good fortune to be born. 

There is not any part of foreign travel 
that conveys To much real amufement and 
inflrudtion tp the mind, as the opportu- 
nity and leifure of tracing, through their 
different channels, the gradations of fo- 
ciety; of comparing the fortuitous advan- 
tages of elevated life, with that indepen- 
dency which is indeed £hort of titles, but 
above the neceffity of commercial engage- 
ments, and fedentary employments; until, 
flill continuing to tread the path of obfer- 
vation, we come down to the mqre humble 
purfuits of retired fituation, and finifli our 
refearches at the hamlet in the defert, or 
the hovel in the wade. 

If 
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If the clay-built cottage be fequeftered, 
and be far removed from the noife of po- 
pulation^ apd the buflle of public purfuits, 
it is on the other hand unacquainted 
with the viciffitudes of fortune, and of the 
numberlefs inquietudes that fpring from 
wealth; and although it (hall be ignorant 
of its luxury, that poifon of fimplicity 
as it is the bane of innocent enjoyment, 
it may ftill with the neceflaries poflefs 
the comforts of exiftcnce, and be confe- 
quently without its wants, its wifhes, or 
its cares. 

It is in the mountains and the glades, 
the vallies and the plains, — it is in the 
feclufions of private enjoyment, in the fim- 
plicity of unlettered eafe and harmlefs me- 
ditation, that we are to look for, and to, 
profit from, the fincere and unaflTedied 
manners of mankind; and from an imi- 
tation of which we (hould take our mo- 
rality and example. 
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In crowded cities and commercial towns, 
the manners of the inhabitants take a turn 
from the artificial appearance, and the em- 
ployments of intereft that infenfibly fur- 
round them. The man of rank, in fome 
countries, looks down with contempt upon 
the merchant, the merchant upon the ma- 
nufadlurer, the manufaAurer upon the ar- 
tifan, and he in turn upon thofe fubordi* 
nate links of that chain by which the 
various connexions of a life of luxury and 
diflipation are fupported ; and which rather 
fofler unnatural and idle wants, than fub- 
flantiate the comforts, and contribute to 
the happinefs of a people. 

In the over-grown capitals of large and 
popblous empires, (implicity of heart and 
integrity of manners are too often obliged 
to yield to art and cunning; and that 
countenance very foon becomes bronzed 
over with guilt, upon which the rofe of 
baihfulnefs was feen to bloilbm and to 
charm. 

The 
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The pomp of nobility^ the pride of de* 
fcent, the boaft of inherltanice, and all the 
^xtftriof advantages that wealth and titles 
can bertot^, are too often confidered by 
their pofleffors a's attainments that preclude 
ihtm from the feverer ftadies, and exempt - 
them from the painful mortifications of 
humble life^ and too frequently make thenl 
believe that he who can afford to live in 
affluence (hould bid an eternal adieu to re^* 
fnorfe and fhame. 

The ingratitude of public fifuatibn has 
been always, a fruitful fubjedt for the fat'iriftV 
and is certainly more obfervable in courts, 
as the fphere in which it moves is there 
extenfive, and as every fycophant is upon 
the watch to ingratiate himfelf with the 
fifing fun, to. worftiip the fplendop of his 
beams, and to follow the warmth of his 
rays until they begin to decline, and to' 
verge at lad to darknefs and to night. 

The moft expenfiv6 meal of luxury is' 

vapid in comparifon to the zefl that ac« 

Vol. I. . companies 
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companies the undebauched appetite of 
him who labours for refcdliont whofc 
mind is fatisfied with the gratifications of 
his natural wants, and who does not look 
for artificial provocations to flimulate his 
fenfesy to naufeate his ftomach, and to in- 
duce with repletion, oppreffion of fpirits, 
the languor of complaint, and the defpon- 
dence of difeafe. 

Do we not conftantly obferve, when 
cither condefcenfion or neceffity obliges the 
man of wealth and oftentation to forego 
iituation and its intrufive accompaniments, 
to partake of the humble and the heart- 
giving hofpitaliiy of fubordinate condition, 
how readily he puts himfelf into, and en- 
vies the lot of him who gives ; at the fame 
time that he feels himfelf humbled, al- 
though he be. pleafed, in acknowledging 
himfelf the pcrfon who receives ? 

How much more faithfully expanfive is 
the plcafure of him who, in the humble 
attendance of his harveAs and his fields, 

beholds 
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beholds a wealthy landlord condefcend to 
tread, with the cheerful expedlations of 
game, his yellow ftubbles, and his brown 
domains ; who wings the partridge or the 
groufe for amufement and for health ; and 
who makes the farmer the companion of 
his cxercife, the partaker of his fports, and 
the willing receiver, as the cheerful difpen- 
fcr, of the fuccefles of his gun I 

Does not the fportfman feel fome pity 
in the mutilation, fome compaflion in the 
death, of the innocent and feathery tribe; 
in the deftrudion of the pheafant, whofe 
plumage refleds the glowing of the morn- 
ing, the variety of the day, and the fober 
tints that prefage the night ; in the death 
of the partridge, as inofFenfive as its plumes 
are beautiful, and which adds one addi- 
tional delicacy to a banquet which nature 
and which art had already perhaps but too 
luxuriantly fupplied ; in the death of the 
hare, the mod innocuous, as the mod per- 
fecuted, of the animal kind ; and which, 
alas ! fpeaks in the hour of diflrefs, and 
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In ffae minute of deaths in & vokc i/^hkh 
tboh pathetically rcCtthhUB that in v¥htch 
the firft criei and co^mplaints of ihhhi Ufp 
itt known ? 

The exclufive p6wef to deftroy th6 htafti 
6f (he field aftd the birds of the air, is con- 
fined to oftenfatious Hfe, and unfeeling 
wealth; while poverty has hence its En- 
vied advantages, and with the inability to 
do mifchief and to commit murder upon 
the unoffending branches of creation, has 
its comforts in difqualification, and looks 
forward to good in the neceflary avoidance 
ofeviL 

This long train of reflexion, that nfiay 
fce thought foreign to the fubjecft of which 
I have profefTed to (rear, is ftill riot inap- 
plicable to the po.fition which I ani anxious 
to lay down ; aS t do not even fee, that in ^ 
the progreflions of pidlurefcj^ue and rural 
fociety, any thing will contribute to the 
icfvantage of the firil, and to the pleafure 
of the laft, that can, in any inftance what- 
ever. 
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<ver» |3taistak^ of ciudty, in eithier^the bra« 
tal cuftoms, or the refinements of life. 

I ha¥C been-likewife induced to throw 
in thefe curfory refledions^ as they will 
in ibsae iheafure afiift thofe companfons of 
climate^ ' and of country, which I intend^ 
towards the conclufion of this work, to in** 
troduce ; for it is only by contrafting the 
rural imagery, and pourtraying the pidu« 
refque appearances c^ thofe objed:s that em^ 
|)elli(h the face pf nature, that we can forin 
any idea of a Juft refemblance.; and how* 
ever cuftoms and foil may vary the pro^* 
dudtions of human induftry, yet there will 
fiill remain, in the great outlines of every 
region, fome individual features which 
iQay ferve as an oppoiition, and fome of 
which I fhall hereafter take the liberty to 
ieled, and, as far as my memory will 
lerve me, to defcribe^ 



It is now time (after the long digreffion 

I have ventured to make, and too many of 
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which, I greatly fear^ have been already 
intruded upon the patience of him who 
ihall honour thefe poor remarks with his 
perufal)<«— it is now time, I iay, to return 
once more to the negroes, and to their cm^ 
ployments ; and to pufh on their labours to 
the commencement of the crop, to which 
the impatienpe of the planter begins, at this 
particular ieafon of the year, to be direded : 
but there ftill remains much to do, and 
many particulars to explain, before that 
impatience can be removed, and his wiih 
be gratified. 

m 

About November, or fo foon, in ihort, 
as the dry weather (hall be ttt in, if thd 
eftate cannot fpare a fufficiency of hands, 
a gang of hired negroes is engaged to fell as 
many acres of land as are necefiary for a 
plantain walk, or for any other provifions 
of which it may (land in want, and which 
it would be prudent to enlarge every fea- 
fon, let the weather have been ever fo 
favourable, and let the real abundance upon 
the ground be ever fo great* 
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If the wood be heavy> and the fituat^ott 
be at all obvious to fight, and be likewifcf 
on the fide of fome afpiring hilli or loft/ ' 
mountain; the noifc of the axes which' 
dcfcend in regular cadence, wide ecchoing 
through the forefts and the glades, the 
alternate finging and (houting of the' 
cheerful labourers, and the wild accom- 
paniments of fantaftic rocks that rife like 
ruins on every fide, and which force upon 
the imagination the appearance of towers 
and of caves, convey to the mind the mag- 
nificencd of nature, and the confequent 
cffeds of the induftry of men. 

So foon as the wood fhall be levelled 
to the ground, and the length of the trees 
divided, and the branches and the bufhes 
collefted together^ a fire is made in dif- 
ferent parts s and when the whole fpace 
fhall brighten, particularly in the nighty 
and. the noify flames fliall fpread around 
and afcend with fmoaky columns into the 
iky; when, in fhort, the whole mafs fhall 
dlfplay one general and raging conflagra- 

X 2 tion; 
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tiorr; the light may bef obferved at a con« 
fiderable diflance at land» and the mariner 
will congratulate its rays at fea: nor do I 
know any circumftance of rural imagery 
that is attended with more cheerful ideas 
than the effeds of one element obferved 
fjrom another^ and when the fire on Oiore 
fecms to enliven the nightly famenefs of 
the ocean, and to promife the wave-beaten 
veflel at once a q^uiet and a pleaiing port. 

After the eye has been fatigued, and the 
fpirits exhauded, by an immeafurable prp-^ 
fpeift of water and of (kyj when the fame 
beauties of the riiing fun are obferved 
every morning, and the fame enchanting 
glows are noticed at its decline; when the 
fame moon-light filvers over the waters, 
or fades upon the fight, and the fame 
planets rife and fet, and the fame boft of 
ftars is feen to glimmer in the heavens, 
and to glitter on the waves;— thefe objedts, 
by a conftant recurrence, become, however 
beautiful and fpjendid they may be, un- 
noticed 
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noticed by the eye, and unafFcdling to the 
heart. 

To break the uniformity of the fcene 
above defcribed, (hould a fudden light 
emerge like ^ rifing ftar from fome diftant 
fhore, or fome large fire, like the ruddy 
rays of a fctting-fun, dart forth its beams 
acrofs the wafte, — the mind is awakened 
from its languor, and a new idea enlivens 
and gives pleafure to the imagination, and 
rapture to the fight, ' ^ 

With, the promife of land it likewife 
confoles the. much-enduring and the patient 
feaman, with the termination of a long, at 
leaft, if not a dangerous voyage: but, {hould 
thefe treacherous luminations, inftead of 
fafety, decoy him into danger, his fufferings 
will be augmented by the melancholy re- 
flcdion of feeing ruin before his eyes, 
when the objefts of falvation are not far 
removed : , and here the unhappy fate of the 
Halfewell cannot help confirming this me- 
lancholy remark, and of awakening terrors 

X 3 which 
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which may for a time be burled in filencc, 
but to awaken at the recital with never- 
failing fympathy, and a deep aiHidion. 

It is now time for the overfeer to en- 
quire how the coopers and the fawy^rs 
have been employed^ in fplitting ftaves 
and {hingles in the bofoms of the moun<» 
; tains; and to contrive a road of the moft 
eafy accefs and carriage^ over which tho 
negroes and the mjules, and if poflib]|o 
the cartSji may bring them out« 

Having already defcribed the particular 
appearance of the roads among the moun- 
tains, I (hall confequently fuppofe that 
thefe neccflary articles are depofited at the 
works, and that the fawyers have been 
likewife forward in their operations, and 
that the plantation is furniflied with 
heading for the hog(heads, with boards 
for the coolers, and with cogwood for the 
mills,- and that the wheel-wrights have a 
fufficienpy of every article that is neqef-* 
fary for the making and reparation of . 

ploughs^ 
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ploughs^ of waggons, and of carts; that 
the bricks are ready for the hanging of 
coppers and of ftills» the mortar madc^ 
the attendants bnfy, and the mafons have 
cleared away the ruhbi^h, and that they have 
already begun their work; that the ear- 
penters are likewife induftrioufly employed 
where their labour is required, and that 
every thing is in a buftle; that the fcene 
about the faoufe is alive; that impatience 
and anxiety are imprinted upon every coun- 
tenance; and that every exertion ie made 
by men, women, and children, to prepare 
for that harveft which, is to reward, if 
their mafter be humane and generous, 
their continued toil and perfevcrancc; or, 
on the other hand, (hould the feafbns bd 
unfavourable, which is to deceive their la- 
bour, and to difappoint the fanguine and 
perhaps ill-founded expectations of the 
planter. 

In this interval between the final pre«- 
paration for, and the a<5tual commence- 
ment 6f, the crop, I fhall juft notice the 

X 4 general 
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general appearance of the country^ as weU 
the mpuntains as the plains; and fhal) 
dwell upon foaie clrcumftances that par4 
ticuIarJy didinguifh the foroier, arid en^? 
liiren the lattef. 

The weather I fuppofe to have been fop 
ibme time dry: the canes will of con forr 
quence very perceptibly^ and from week 
to weeki change their colour; the ftems 
\vUl become of a deeper yellow, and wiH 
glow with a ftronger red; and the tops 
will put oEf their depth of green, and 
verg(5 by degrees towards a ruflct brown j 
and if the foil fhall be inclined toburnV 
fhey will foon be little better in fubdance 
thanftravy. 

The Indian corn is now advancing to 
pcrfedlioni and it? appearance very ftrongly . 
marks the different periods at which the 
fields were planted. In fo'me places it 
begins tp fl^oot forth the bloflbm, and 
the ppd$ begin to form; in others, the 
jjloflbm begins to dry^ ancj (he pods ta 
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fill ; and in others the grain is ripe, and re* 
quires to be gathered^ or^ as it is called in 
Jamaica^ to be broken in. 

The Guinea corn begins at this time, to 
ihoot up int6 a lofty flem, to turn out a 
center-leaf, like the plantain (which I 
fhall hereafter minutely defcribe), and 
anticipates the approaching ear, which 
at its fird expanfion is of a muddy green, 
and which, as it advances to ripenefs, 
exchanges its colour from a light to a 
peeper brown, and turns at lad, if fuf» 
fered to remain long, very nearly to a 
black. 

This particular grain is very apt to be 
lodged, and will confequently fufFer from 
the bending or the breaking of the ftalks: 
it is likeWife particularly fubjefi: to the 
devaftation of blackbirds and of pigeons; 
the latter of which, efpecially very early in 
a morning, come down from the mountains 
in fuch prodigious flocks, as to occafion 
a (hade like that of a pafling cloud; and as 

they 
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they fettle in numbers upon the tops of 
the ears, tbey^ injure them by their weight; 
at the fame time that they perieveringly 
devour, or fliake out, the grain. 

When the negroes break in the Indian,^ 
or the great corn, which is about five 
months in coming to perfedlion, they walk 
regularly along the rows with their baikets 
upon their heads, and colle(fl the ears frot9 
thofe (lems which lie the mod convenient to 
their hands; and thefe Hems produce from 
one to three pods, but feldom more. Their 
s^ppearance among thecanesi and the; dry and 
yellow ftubble of the corn contrafted with 
the vivid green of the young canes (which 
may be now from one to two, three, or four 
fioet in height, according to the different^ 
periods in which they have been planted), 
h^ve an tfftO: which is (Irikingly (inguUr> 
s^nd which might produce an interefting 
pif^ure, but which it would be extremely 
difficult to delineate with truths and with 
judgment to represent, 

I had 
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I had tbp f ii^pre pf 4 hpjein^ gaog tfeji^ 
WJI6 yery ^^tjirflly, ajad, widi th^ corr?r 
fpondihg- t;9mp)exipn3 pf ihc pegroe?, tfc^i/ 

expreflio^n offeatur^.?^ md Variety Qf sdiQOj 
^t the f<i,nje time very cl^gnptly, defcrihpd: 
but t»his p^rforpiancc, 4s wcU ^s wiapy 
drawings pf value, were unfortunately 
fwept away by that tremendous hurri- 
cane of which I have ventured, however 
feebly, to convey a particular and fi juft 
account. 

Thi$ piece was the produdion of a man 
whofe powers of painting were conlider^bly 
weakened by his natural indol^npe^ ai^d 
nipre than all, by a wonderful eccentricity 
of chara&er, I{is colouring wa$ almo(l 
lequal to that of any artift pf hijB time; and 
the freedom s^nd execution of his pencil 
,were particularly apparent i^ his reprC'* 
fentation of negroi?? of ?very cbara<5eF, 
expreflion, and age, 

Th? negfo^driver,, 51 v^ry ftrpeg ^nii 

Mppy |ik?ncfs ! vas ftanding ip front and 

leaning 
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leaning upon his ftickj the other negroei 
were digging cane-holes in a circular line, 
and round the bafe of a hill, immediately 
■before him*! they were all portraits, and 
the marks of their country were prefervcd 
in their refemblance. Some were par- 
tially clothed; and fome, .as far as de- 
cency would allow, difplayed in their 
limbs the exertions of the body. Some 
had on hats, fome handkerchiefs, and fome 
had none. On one fide was the water-r 
carrier, a very pii^urefque and ftriking 
object; and behind her, a clump of plan- 
tain^trees, fome of which were without 
fruity upon fome the fruit was (hooting, 
upon fome green, and upon others ripe* 
And, in (hort, the pidure, either taken all 
together, or divided into parts, would have 
been highly interefting to the planter, and 
not have proved unacceptable to the ad-n 
mirer of nature, and to the man of tafte^ 

The name of this incomparable, but 
unfortunate painter, was Wickftead; a 
name refpe<ftable in the arts, and which 

has 
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has often afforded amufement to the pubw. 
lie I Had he cultivated his profefHon with 
as much zeal as he difplayed io friendihip, 
and had he been as induftrious a^ he was 
honeft^ he might have iiniihed many works 
in Jamaica which would not only . have 
added to the weight of his purfe^ but to the 
durability of his fame. 

The Guinea corn is generally gathered 
in the month of January^ or perhaps a 
little later : it is firft cut down ; the heads 
are then divided from the ilalks ; and the 
weakly negroes, or the children, as the 
heaps are raifed by the abler hands, con- 
vey them to the carts. 

This part of a Jamaica harveft will not 
admit of any variety, and muft coiife- 
quently remain without any further de- 
fcription. A parcel of negroes huddled 
together in the fame employment, conveys 
not any idea but that of confufion; while 
the field itfelf, a brown ilubble, with a few 
weeds, prefents rather a barren, 'than a 

pleaiing 
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plcafing appearance; a remark which will 
hardly hold good in the perfedion of any 
of the other produdlionij of the Ifland. 

About Chriftmas, the cotton begins to 
ripen i and when the pods are in full blof^ 
fom, the bu(hes upon which they grow 
have a very foft and bjcautiful appearance* 
The filky whitenefs of its ftalk, oppofed 
to the verdure of the leaves, appears like 
fnow that is left unmelted upon the meads; 
aTid when many acres are covered \vith this 
downy phnt^ and are beheld at a little di^ 
ftance^ a reprefentation not much unlike a 
winter field, arrefts the eye, and gives a 
flrikingcontraft to the fcenes around. 

The pods open in fucceffion; and of 
courfe, when the negroes once begin to 
pick, they continue, if the weather be 
favourable, day after day to colkdt and 
c^rry thert home, until the whole crop 
fhall be gia\hered in* 

The- Jamaica cotton will bear but oti& 
6t two crops; whereas that of other kinds, 

particularly 
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pArticolarly the French, v^ill continue to 
ratoon for many years. 

The blacknefs of the negroes faces, 
contraiied with the beautiful white of the 
produ(ftion above defcribed, tnuil naturally 
have a very fingular effedi; and, I think, 
v9^oald rtdt difpleafe the eye, if introduced 
iAto the (econd ground of a warm and ex« 
tenfive landfcape. 

Of this plant the procefs is clean and 
iimple. It is firi): of all eicpofed to the fun 
and air, to dry ; it is then turned over by 
ftickd, and whipped : it is afterwards gined, 
and then hand-picked, and whipped again ; 
and is, lailly, ranimed into a bag, which 
is kept conftantly wetted, and which, 
when filled, completes its operation. 

In Deceniber, the firft (hips are expefted 
to arrive from England ; and thofe who 
ftand in need of frefli ftores, and are in 
want of provifions, anticipate their ap- 

VoL. !• pearance 
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pearance with no fmall impatience land 
anxiety. 

The different wharfs are now a fcene of 
buftle and confuHon: the boats pafHng 
to and from the different (hipping, the 
wains that are continually clattering along 
the roads, the noife of the cartmenx the 
cracking of their whips, and theilrings of 
negroes that are feen pafling and repaffing 
upon a variety of avocations ; and, lad of 
all, the groups of white people whom cu- 
riofity, friendship, or trade, aflcmble to- 
gether; afford an agreeable f(?ene of tumult 
and variety, to which the hurry and con- 
fufion of the attending waggons and carts, 
with the diforder of the cattle, the drivers, 
and the boys, do not ^ litilc contribute. 

The traveller is now buried, wherever 
he paffes, in fucceffive columns of dufl ; 
his ears are continually faluted with noife 
and uproar; and the air refoupds, as 
fit the wharfs, to the run^bling of carts^ 

the 
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the creaking of wheels, and the thunders 
of the whip. The whole country appears 
to be alive; and the general adivity and 
impatience fcem to increafe in proportion 
to the approach of the expcftcd harveft; 
and which the farmer in England, and the 
peafant in all countries, naturally feel at 
the expeftation of profit and abundance. 

The fportfman now purfues the duck 
and teal, the fnipes, the pigeons, and the 
quails; — the fi(herman prepares his fly, 
and mends his net, to decoy the SDnnn- 
tain mullet, or to entrap the calapavre and 
the fnouk. ; 

> 

It is fiow that the ovcrfccr is anxious to 
colle<ft the ftrength of the eftate; that he 
fends out in fearchof the abfent negroes, 
and is vigilant in bringing back to the 
plantation thofe that have abfconded^ or 
that have been long confidered as run- 
aways; and the purfuit of thefe will fur-* 
ni(h fome dcfcriptions of mountain parti-* 

Y cular$4 
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CularSf which I ihall take the liberty to 
mention* 

The negroes fent in this fearch are ge- 
nerally the moft confidential people upon 
a plantation 3 and in this particular occu- 
pation^ and patient purfuit, it is amazing 
the perfeverance and fagacity which fome 
ofthemhave^ by condant habit and per- 
fevqrance^ acquired. 

One negro^ and only armed perhaps with 
a cutlafs or a fpear, will range over the 
mountains, and continue perhaps his fearch 
for days, without any dread of thofe ne- 
groes who are idle from difpofition, or 
thieves from principle; and who fkulk 
amidil the (hadows of the foreft, ere6t their 
temporary huts, and kindle their fires, 
fometimes in one place, and fometimes in 
another; and who, after a fhort abfence 
from the eflate, become fufpicious and art- 
ful, and make ufe of every feint to cir- 
cumvent the fuccefsful endeavours of their 

purfuers. 
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purfuers. They fometimes climb the mofl 
lofty mountains, and afcend the height of 
the tailed trees, from which they throw 
their eag}e-fight upon the diftant fcenes 
t>elow« They fometimes hide themfelyes 
behind rocks^ or bury themfelves for days 
in caverns, and only iiTue out like wild 
beafts at night, to outrage and to thieve. 
They.ere^t a hut and make a fire one day^ 
upon fome particular elevation, and the 
next they dedroy the one and fupprefs the 
others and thus they keep building and 
deftrpying until they flatter themfelves that 
they have eluded any farther fearch. 

They hang for a long time about the 
provifion-grounds belonging to the eftatej; 
but fo foon as they fufpedt that^ their dc^ 
predations have been difcovered, and that 
every exertion is made to bring them home, 
they retire further into the mountains, and 
fometimes l&fe themielves in the depths of 
the foreft, or come outupon fome planta« 
tion to which they are Grangers. 

Y 2 They 
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They frequently hear the purfuer's voice; 
and while they remain concealed above^ 
amidft the foliage of the trees^ they obferve 
him pafs with caution underneath^ and try to 
trace their foot^^fteps by the turn of a leaf» 
or the almoft inviiible print of their feet; 
and it is aftoniOiing to fee with what pa- 
tience and fkill he will follow this daily 
chafe, and how certain he is in general of 
fuccefs. If he once overtake the object of 
purfuit, refiftance, as it would be unavail- 
ing, is feldom made; but when it is, it is 
often attended with danger^ if not with 
death. 

In his folitary prpgrefs through the 
mountains, if he be early in the morning, 
his ears are iiunned by the inceffant gab- 
ling of the crows, by the fcreaming of the 
parrots, or the foft and melancholy mur- 
mur of the doves ; of which the notes, as 
well as plumage^ admit of great variety. 
Some fpecies fill the woods with two or 
three flow and complaining fighs; and 
fome fink from middle tones into one pro- 
foundly 
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foundly bafe : fome^ more lively, with fre- 
quent and tremulous cooings, pleafe the ear; 
and others only now and then pour forth 
one querulous and foft complaint. 

He now obfcrves where a hut has been 
lately biirnt ; and as he rakes the afhes^ he 
ftill perceives the embers glow : the fight 
encourages him; he lights his pipe, and 
flatters himfelf, from the above-mentioned 
figns, that his game is near at hand : he 
doubles bis caution, and, like a fagacious 
bound, he tries each different path; he 
obferves where a leaf has "ocen juft dif-* 
turbed ; he creeps filcntly among the 
buflies, and arrives at a fpot where the 
fawyers have been lately at work ; and he 
hears and fees the heavy ring-tail pigeons 
ligh, or tumble, as it were, from branch to 
branch. A fire has been likewife lighted 
hear ; and perhaps a board or two are left, 
upon which the fugitives repoied : he be- 
comes weary perhaps, and dry : he takes 
fome refre(hinent and a (hort nap, and again 
continues his fileat way. 

Vol. I. Y 3 He 
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He now meets a party of Mafoon, of 
free' negroes, who are boar-hunting in the 
mod inacceflible parts of the mountains t 
he informs them of his errand : they in-» 
vite him to the chafe, and ofier their fer- 
vices the enfuing morning, in his toilfome 
avocation. 

The fprings are fct in the path — a ring- 
tail is feen upon a bough — a Maroon fires 
his piece : he falls, and fplits; for of thefe 
birds the cxpreflion may, without hyper- 
bole, be ufcd, at one particular feafon of 
the year, when they are almoA a lump of 
fat, and when they are, in point of fla- 
vour, one of the moil delicate viands upon 
earth* 

Mofl of the wild pigeons in Jamaica 
confine themfelves to the mountains > but 
this in particular delights to bury itfelf in 
the deepeO: glooms^ It is feldom feen to 
fly, as its excefiive fatnefs renders it in^ 
adtive ; and being more naturally fond of 
retirement than the other fpecies of doves> 

it 
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it is not fo frequently heard to coo^ I£ 
the fowler> from a long experience of the 
woods, and a knowledge of the particular 
trees upon which^ at the different ieafons, 
they are obferved to feed, finds fome diffi- 
culty in diflinguifhing them upon the fum- 
mits of them — a perfon unufed to this 
tedious and fatiguing fport, and of courfe 
unacquainted with their haunts, may tra* 
verfe for days the woods in vain, and re- 
turn difappointed in his expedlations of the 
chafe, although he may have pajGTed by 
numbers without having feen, or had an 
opportunity to difcharge his piece at, one« 

It is hardly poffible to conceive any 
thing more infupportably fatiguing, than 
a traverfe of the hills and woods in this 
mountainous, and hence romantic, Ifland.' 
Upon the firft, the rays of the fun dart 
down with a heat that is almoft fcorchingi 
in the laft, the \yant of air is nearly ftifling. 
The forefts, indeed, are not much covered 
with bulhes, nor are many tangling briars 
obferyed ppon the furface of the earth; 

y4 but 
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but the afcents and defcents are Co fre- 
quent, and thefe are disfigured in many 
places with fuch mafles of rock, or ftrata 
of loofe and cutting flints, that the foot is 
apt to flip at every tread ; and the negroes 
very often fuflfer from the bruifes they 
occaflon. 

The fportfmen are (till ardent in the 
chafe — the dogs have fcen the boar— 
they open with a iharp, unmufical din, 
among the vallies and the rocks; while 
the hunters (hout, and deafen the echoes 
with their cries: they run confuiedly here 
and there: one throws a fpear; it glances 
his fide, but does not wound: another 
difcharges his gun, but mifles his aim: a 
third, more fuccefsful, has grazed his ear, 
and made him bleed: he churns with 
rage, he gnaflies his teeth, and is almofl: 
choaked with foam; he doubles his fpeed, 
and leaves his purfuers at a diflance be« 
hind. 



The 
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The dogs are now at fault: they try 
this path, but in vain; they run to another^ 
but the fcent is cold : a ihout is heard—- 
his footfteps are left imprefled in the clay: 
the vallies and the hills again refound with 
the joyful and tumultuous cries: the track 
is no longer perceived , but the hounds 
have difcovered his courfe: they wind him 
near: he leaps from behind a rock: they 
have him in view: he fcours acrofs the 
VfQods, and rufhes upon the lair: he is 
for a while retrained : he colleds all his 
ftrength: he rips up the furrounding 
branches that confine him: he breaks the 
withes^ and grunting fcours along. The 
dogs again overtake^ and make him double : 
they now attempt to feize him: he flops i 
he turns; he fights. He rips up one^ and 
kills a fecond: a lucky fhot has pierced 
bis fhoulder: he feels the cutlafs at his 
heart; he groans^ he flruggles^ and he 
falls; he gnafhes his teeth, fends forth a 
deep, indignant tufh^ and dies. 
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The fatignes of fuch a chafe are more 
to be apprehended than the danger; 
whereas, in the parfuit of this animal^ in 
other countries, the danger is the moft 
apparent. 

This exercife being too violent for eren 
the Creoles, muft be infapportable to the 
exertions and the fpirits of an European: 
and I have often been furprifed to hear 
the rapture with which fome fportfmen 
have fpoken of this fatigue; and from one 
€^ whom, not having partaken of it my- 
felf, the above account was chiefly taken. 

A (houlder of brawn is reckoned one of 
the delicacies of the country. I never faw 
but one ferved up to table in England; 
and that was fent as a prefent from Ja- 
maica. The negroes fmoak and dry this 
animal, from whence the pieces thus 
fmoaked, obtain the appellation o( jtrked 
bog I and it is, when thus cured, a very fa- 
voury and a pleaiing relifh. 

Thofe 
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Thofe wild boars that 1 have fcen 
brought in by the negroes, or the parts 
of which I have occafionally received as 
prefents, do not t n, colour ot in fize^ re« 
femble thofe in Europe: they rather ap« 
pear to be the progeny of fwine that have 
ftrayed into the woods; and which, from 
having been once tame, partake of the 
habits of, and now become, wild, but are 
not, rigidly fpeaking, of the fame fpecies. 
I have feen them in a young ftate; but I 
did not perceive that they were marked 
by thofe ftripes and colours which are ob«^ 
fervable in the wild pigs of other coun- 
tries : and if there be really wild hogs in 
Jamaica, and fuch as are found in Germany 
and in other European countries, I can 
pnly fay that I have not ever feen them. 

The chafe being over, we may accom- 
pany the fportfmen to fome romantic and 
retired fpot upon the mountains; to which, 
now loaded with fpoils, they bend, op« 
preffed by fatigue and parched with thirilr, 
their flow and cautious, but not their 
iilent way« They now alternately re« 
3 count 
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county as they wind along, the various 
exertions and dangers of the purfuit^ each 
extolling his own induftry and perfeve- 
ranee, or paying a compliment to his fkill 
and prowefs. 

It is natural to thofe who are fond of 
the fports of the field, to dwell upon the 
difappointment, or to recount the fuccefles, 
of the day: the adive employments of life 
may be thus contrafted with the indolent; 
and an efcape from danger will recall the 
pleafures of purfuit, and ftrengthen the 
^irits to undergo fre(h trials, in the hope 
of frefh enjoyments. 

4 

They have now gained their place of 
reft: their burden is depofited; and they 
look for comfort after exercife, relief from 
toiU and cheerful pleafures after folitude 
and heat. 

The companions of the chafe are now 
become the partakers of its fuccefs: the ad- 
ventures of the day are become a theme for 

the 
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the converfation of the night; and fatigut 
is loft in the bare repetition of what had 
occafioned latitude. 



The fportfmen have found a rock, 
which the hand of nature has fcooped 
into a cavern, and which has been fre- 
quently perhaps the refuge and afylum of 
runaway negroes^ and is flill the abode of 
bats and owls. The entrance is fomething 
below the furface of the glade; the rocks 
open on each fide to form a pafTage; a 
bed of fand runs (helving down^ as if to 
receive with gcntlenefs the weary tread, 
and to foothe the exhaufled fpirits by the 
coolnefs of its retreat, and to invite repofe 
by the folemnity of its glooms. 

The day is now declining, and the 
beams of the fun fcarcely tinge the upper 
foliage of the trees ; the lower regions are 
enveloped in a mafs of (hade, and the dews 
begin to drop their pearls around: tbi 
laft faint murmur of the doves is funk to 
filence, and the leaves no longer tremble 

beneath 
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beacath the preflure of tHcir weigiit; their 
bills are tucked beneath the wiog; and na« 
ture feems to hang delighted upon the 
approaching ftillncfs of the fcene. 

The tufky boar is now produced, a fire 
is kindled at the entrance of the cave, and 
every hand is employed in the difledion 
of the gaqie. 

The fpiral flames afcend arouod; the 
trees begin to catch the blaase, which now 
in partial light darts through the glade, 
and although it illuminates the entrance, 
has not yet found its ' way into the centre 
of the cave» 

^hilc their mefs is preparing, they be- 
guile the hour of impatience with the 
pipe, or converfation, and feem to be en« 
tirely fequcftered from the noify fcenes of 
riot and confufion. The fpat upon which 
they fit, the contraidted view around, while 
it is the boundary of their refletStions^ is 

likewife the quiet centre of their enjoy* 

ments. 
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mcnts. The moon and ftars are fccn to 
glimmer between the nodding foliage of 
the trees, to filver over their leaves with a 
chafte and foftened luflre ; and which leaves 
now fuftain the chilly preflureof the dews, 
and which, now difturbed by a fanning^ 
zephyr, (hake oft their pearly loads, and 
wet with filent fhowers the docks and 
weeds that are fpread below. 

From the obfervation of the furroundihg 
fcenery which fuch an hour and fuch a 
night occafions, our ideas are foon turned 
towards the tranquil and the folemn im- 
preffions of the mind. We are infenfibly 
carried, by the impulfe of our ideas, from 
earth to heaven : the foul breaks out in 
gratitude ; and the voice endeavours to t"c- 
ibund the raptures of the heart. 

Whene'er the cloudlefs heav'n I ylew, 
The filver mark, and foften'd blue. 
The planets follow through the Iky, 
Or fee the fluooting meteor fly ; 
1 blcfs the Power wbofe fiat made 
The morn to gild, the night to fhade ; 
And from the great refleftion raifc 
My hands to wonder, and to praifc. 

Vol. I. The 
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The rural treat is now prepared^ ani 
appetite awaits on exercifc, and health on 
both. 

The repafl continues long j and^ altera 
nately enlivened by tales oi mirtb^ or fubf 
jeds of the chafe, it draws on till fleep 
fits heavy on the eye*lid, and the cavern 
feems to invite them to repofe. 

I know not any amufement in £)urope 
from which there refults fo much fociety 
and contentment, as that of the chafe ; the 
exercife of which creates a natural appe^ 
tite, and its fatigues induce a cd\m ^nd 
uninterrupted enjoyments 

The fportfman, in the courfe of the day, 
ranges over an infinite variety of ground]^ 
and the beauties of the natural and the 
paftoral world are obvious at every turn, 
and give relief to the impatience of the 
mind, at the fame timd that the body is 
preferved in vigour, and in health. Every 
obje(ft around him, for at lead fix months 

i« 
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in the year, partakes of a pidurefque^ if 
Bot of a romantic cad ; nay, every day in 
the year is fomehow or other conneded 
with his favourite purfuit. 

When he rides out early of a morning, 
in either the fpring or fummeri for plea- 
fure or for exercife, he may fee his hounds 
breathed upon the velvet downs or ferny 
moors; may obferve them, like a bed of 
moving tulips, cover the ground; and may 
liften with delight to the mufic of their 
tongues, and contrafl: their cheerful chorus 
with the folitary notes of the cuckoos that 
are heard around* 

He now halloos the wanton pack which 
are in full cry after the timid fheep, which 
bound over the ruts and endeavour to 
ipfcape, and from which it is with diffi- 
culty that the whipper-in> or the more 
authoritative voice of the huntfman, can 
recall them« 
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He now fees them da(h into the cover, 
and rpread themfelres among the boflies 
and tl^ furze, firom which the timid hara 
fteals oat, or from which the wily fox is 
conftrained to fly. The fudden cry in- 
vades his ear; the hounds parfae, but 
after the firft burft are recalled, as exer-- 
cife, and not the chace, is now the objeA 
of purfuit. He accompanies them back 
to the kennel, encourages the timid, and 
rewards the bold. 

His favourite hories come the next un- 
der observation : he ices them gallop over 
the marfhes, or bound upon the lawns; 
and his impatience is awakened at the 
fight, and h^ anticipates the ^ort that he 
is foon to enjoy. 

As the feafon advances, and the com 
becomes ripe, he counts over the covies 
in imagination; but foon, too foon, he 
finds that the lawlefs poacher has di£tp» 
pointed his expe<ftations, and fwept away 
his pleafure with his game. 

Partridge-r 
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Partridge-fliooting is produdli^e of a great 
Variety of pleafing fcenes» which are confi* 
derabiy edlivehed by the a^ion of the dogs^ 
the diftinguilhing lines of ah open country; 
Or the iiiteffeftion of hedges^ with all (heii^ 
rural accompaniments of gates and fliles. 

The purfuif of the pheafant^ the wood-> 
fcock^ or the fnipe^ does not admit, hy any 
means, of fo much piAurefque variety. 
Ther<i is mote fanienefs iii the fcenes; 
and although many of them may intereft 
from fituatioii, yet the conftant fucceilion 
of woodsi of covers, atid of marfhes, d6 
hot afford fufficient difcrimination of ob*^ 
je£ts to make a ftrong impreiOion upon th« 
painter^s eye* 

Courfing, fetting, aiid fidiiiig, are the 

tnoft tame and inadtive of the rural fports i 

« 

and the two firil: will hardTy admit of 
much rural fceneryi but the laft is parti- 
cularly abundant ih them; for wherever 
there be water and trees, a landfcape may 
be made, if not to intereft^ at lead to 

Z a pleafe : 
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pleafe: and of this truth we have many 
inftances in the pi&ures of Vangoyen, 
Ruyfdale, Dechar, and in (hort of many 
other Dutch and Flemifli mafters, which 
are particularly flriking, not only from the 
finishing, but from the wonderful fidelity 
with which they have been copied. 

Fifhing in general may be rather called 
a lounge than an exercife, and the fportf- 
man has ample time to take in the different 
profpedls of the lake around him : he may 
fometimes (hoot his nets into its depth of 
waters^ and fometimes draw its. contents 
to a wooded cove, or difemburden theiQ 
upon a fmooth and a fandy (hore. 

He now follows the liggur through the 
buoyant ftream; and as he winds up its 
length of line^ he feels the riggling eel at 
the end of the hook^ it chucks; he puU^ : 
it chucks; he pulls again^ until at laft, its 
exertions overcome, it refigns itfelf to the 
hand^ and is the firft promife of that iport 

which 
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which imagination has a pleafure to fore-- 
tclK 

He fees another float upon the ftreatxif 
and he arrefts with eagernefs the buoy. He 
pulls the twine, and finds refinance: he 
tries again, and the exertions become more 
ftrong: he is all impatience, and all hope: 
he refigns the line, and the cork is no 
longer feen to float: he draws it back with 
gentle reflfaint : he lets it go : he tries onco 
inore to fecure his vidtim: 6e pulls: // 
ilrugglesi till at lafl:, his impatience upon 
the rack, he gives a jirk: the hook breaks, 
and the perch efcapes, and he remains for 
a time both filent and confounded. 

He fuddenly obferves another float that 
fails with increafing velocity upon the 
waters : he rows with all his flrength : he 
follows; he purfqes; he overtakes: he 
ftretches his hand with eagernefs from the 
fide of the boat: ht fcizc9 the buoy; and 
for fome time he draws without apparent 
rffiflancp the humid line: it fuddenly runs 

?3 • likq 
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like lightning through his hands s h^ 
reaches over to prevent its efcape: hii 
impatience is very near plunging him 
into the watery elemient: he regains lii$ 
clue» and finds refinance :.he pulls agaia 
and the refiftance becomes lefs : he follows 
his exertions with the fame fuf:cef$; ho 
BOW feels that a pike of uncommop fisee i9 
attached ; he becomes cautious : he draws 
by degrees: he gives his prifoner room 
to play : he runs away with the line : hp 
has attained its length: he is reftrained^ 
and tries to difgorge the hook^ or cut the 
twine; but| alas! his exertions with his 
Arength now fail: hfs [feels the compelling 
hand ; and making one great efibrt of de« 
ipair^ he flounces into the water^ and feek$ 
the depths below; he rifes again| but to 
^nk no more : he floats a viftim^ upon tho 
furface of the lake^ and fully indemnifies 
fbe fiiherman for all his anxiety and toil« 



On the banks of rivers there are many 
pleafing and fequeflered fpots that admit ojf 
fhe moft beautiful and tranquil imagery^ 

Tho 
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The patient angler 16 feated upon a bank 
over which the majeftic oak fpreads out 
his verdant canopy of branches^ and he 
beholds its form refleded in the poltdied 
bofom of the ftream below« ^ The rod 
ieems bent beneath the waters^ and the 
cork is hardly obferved t6 form a ripple^ 
fo quiet is the ekment^ and fo ftill is every 
breeze. 

He now obferved the finny tribes with 
curiofity and caution explore the hook; 
one bolder grown makes a nibble, and 
darts like lightning away : the angler 
gently elevates and draws the bait:, the 
fiihes follow: they now begin to bite 
with lefs referve : the cork is in a continual 
tremor, and for fome yards around is fur- 
rounded with gentle ripples: at length a 
roach of 9 larger iiae 3i^ ^t the worm, is 
ht>oked, and taken. 

Sometimes he makes fail hh boat amidft 
the fedges, and delights to hear the bulU 
fi^di ^urmqr over head, or the hollow 
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boomings of the bittern, or the flutter of 
the coots and divers in the haflbcks and 
the weeds j or moors his little fkiff amidft 
a grove of willows, and, feated on the 
Hern, in patient expe<^tion awaits his 
game; or difappointed of fport, he explores 
his bow-nets, and hears the ftruggling of 
the fat and flimy tench that flutter in their 
wicker cage : he is pleafed with this proof 
of the fertility of his waters, and foretells 
their appearance in another (hape at the 
focial meal. 

For animation and for fpirit, it muft be 
acknowledged that hawking H^ its dangers 
and its charms; but fo uncertain is this 
diverfion, and fo feldom has the falconer 
an opportunity to obferve a flight in a 
country without meadows or inclofures, 
tha^ yery ftvf parts in England feem to be 
fo well calculated for this diverfion> as the 
wilder regions of Scotland, and the barren 
nakednefs of Germany^ or Spain. 
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That extenfive fpace of open country in 
which the town of Newmarket is iituated^ 
would be admirably well calculated for 
this diverfion^ were it not for the infinity 
variety of ruts by which pvery part of the 
heath is interfe€ted» and which confer 
quently makes the chace, if not dangerou;^ 
at leaft difficult to the horfes^ and incom- 
modious to the rider^ who, to be an ob» 
ferver of the fport, muft have his eyes fixed 
above, whatever may be the inequalities of 
the ground below* 

There are, bcfidcs, upon thefe celebrated 
downs, great quantities of rabbit burrows^ 
many of which, being concealed amidfl: the 
furze, or the fern, the horfe cannot pofli« 
bly avoid; and hence very fatal confc- 
quences are to be often expeded, and by 
lyhich many a fportfman has facrificed hk 
life to his temerity. The dangers of the 
five-barred gate are trifling to this unfeea 
^f)d dangerous enemy* 



. . f 
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There is certainly fomething that con^ 
vtys a romantic idea in this amuiemcnt^ 
if the hawk carries us back to the compa- 
rifon of former times^ when the anceftor 
cf Errol unyoked his plough and fought, 
gnd acquired^ in compenfation of his cou*^ 
rage, a ftretch of land commenfurate to the 
^ight of this fwift and intrepid bird. 

The appearance of the country in which 
this exercife may be the moft fuccefsfuUy 
followed, is generally barren of rural 
images, and confequently of objeds £( 
for pidturefque defcription: beiides, if they 
were ever fo abundant, the nature of the 
fport would preclude the fight from aa 
obfervation of them; the eye, being con^ 
grained to purfue the flight in the air, has 
not fufficient opportunity to inveftigat^ 
thofe beauties which might otherwife bQ 
fxbferved, at every turn, upon land. 

The moft animated, as well as the mof^ 
npble amufement, is that of hunting j^ 
^nd from the manner in which i^ is pur* 
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fbed in the different conntneSf a more juft 
criterbn may he obtained of the cuftoms 
of men^ than (:an be deduced from any 
pther occupation whatever* 

The chara(3:er of a fportfman has boei^ 
always confidered rerpe<^able in every z^ 
and country; and the pleasures of the 
chafe, as well as the dangers of purf^it^ 
have been frequently defcribed by tb^ 
numbers of the poet, or in the epiftolary 
corrcfpondence of the moft elegant an4 
refined of the clafii<: pen;. 

The chafe of the hare is attended with 
gre»t variety of rural imagery, more partial 
cdarly at the beginnii^ of th^ feafon^ 
wt^B' the country is arr;ikyed in autumnal^ 
and hence its ^oft pidijrefquei a$ varie4^ 
^eauty* 

The breaking of the morn« the feel of 
the ^ir, the chirping of the crickets^ thq 
murmurs of the doves, the lowing of th9 
^erds, the bleating pf the i)]^ep, and thff 

fjnkling 
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dnkling of the bells, are the principal 
circumftances that give delight to the paf-* 
toral fcene; and to this may be added, the 
purfuits of induftiy, in which the ihep* 
herd and the milk- maid, the farmer and 
the hind, have their different interefts and 
employment. 

The animation of the hounds, when they 
are firft turned off upon the dewy heath, 
juid crofs the trail of the hare that has 
lately retired to her feat, and left the taint 
of her footileps behind, communicates a 
correfponding fpirit to the horfeman and 
the fteed. It is delightful to hear the firil 
bell of this mufical chime, and to fee with 
what confidence the opening pack n4w ily 
to the cheering invitation, and with 'nvhat 
glee they ring the different changes, until 
at lafl: they confentaneoufly burft into on^ 
full and continued peal. At fuch a cheer-f 
ful and harmonic chorus, our thoughts re* 
fign themfelves to th$ irrefiftible impref- 
fions of the moment; and every idea is 
banifhed from the min(}, excepting tboia 

which 
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which intrude themfelves as exhilarating 
accompaniments of the tumultuous and 
bufy fcenei 

Every part of the chafe is attended with 
variety; it fometimes leads you to the tops 
of hills^ and then compels you to de« 
icend with precipitation into the vallies 
below. You now bound along the beaten 
road^ now gallop fpla(hing through the 
rivulet, or dart like lightning through the 
trees and lanes. The horfes legs now 
ruftle through the ftubble^ or brufh the 
dew-drops from the ferny heathy or ftart 
and leap here and there to avoid the prickl- 
ing of the furze. 

When the beagles are at fault, it is 
pleafing to obferve the induftry and per* 
feverance of the different dogs, to diflin- 
guiQi the mufical variety of their tones, 
and to hear the encouraging voice of the pa* 
tient huntfman, who leads them backwards 
and forwards, and varies his cads until 
they regain the well-known fcent, which, 
now overtaken, they lofe, alas t no more. 

The 
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The conclttfion of the chafe is the c6ih« 
moncement of pain. The fenfibility of* 
themoft unthinking muft be awakened at 
the laft cry and ftruggle of the poor» fa- 
tigaed^ and periecuted hare j nraft pity the! 
untimely fate of the weeping deef; and 
mtift even feel compaffion for the dying 
fox> and (hadder at thofe pangs which an 
animal » after having afforded the pleaforet 
arid varieties c^ a lorig-^continoed chace^ 
is deftined to endure. 

The purfuit of the flag and the foti^ 
being more particularly the amufements of 
the winter months^ will confequiently lofc 
much in point of rural impreffions; but 
there is flill to contraft^ the more humbld 
beauties of nature^ the fublimity of heavy 
fbgs» of chilling fleet, and pelting hail; of 
frozen torrents^ ^crifped meads^ and driving 
fnow: and to thefe impediments of fickle 
and uiifa<vourable weather, thie impati^nctf 
of the fpotcfman obliges hinik to be atteii*^ 
tive> and by v^hich he is naturally led iii 
the naoFiling to eonfult the tafne> which 

not 
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not beiAg favourable to his fport^ he re- 
turns diflatisfied with the blowing norths 
or out of humour with the more obdurate 
and freezing eaft. 

Thofe hours of refeftion and convivta^ 
lity that follow the fuccefies of the chafe^ 
are marked with good-humour and cheer* 
fulhefs at leaft, if not contentment No 
intrufive cares diftufb the feilive hour; no 
difierence of opinion excites contention; 
and no wifli or defire comes acrofs the 
mind^ but that of making the pleafures of 
the day contribute to thoft of the night. 

If the fports of the field have their 
charms in the exhilaration of the fpirits, 
the animation of the mind, and the exer-« 
cife of the body, — the purfuits of the 
farmer are attended with local pleafures and 
a calm enjoyment $ and every occupation 
that is dependent upon this calling, is. pro** 
duftive of rational delight, and conducive 
to a regular and a permanent health. 

4 

The 
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The farmer is a natural charader: he is 
an appendage of the foil ; and every thing 
he doe8» has a connexion with the paftoral 
life» as every objed around him is either 
fimple and pidurefque^ or romantic and 
fublime. He wants no glowing epithets 
to pourtray the blufliings of the mornings 
nor the coolnefs of the breeze ; he fees^ he 
feels, and breathes his God in every thing 
around him, and is grateful for thofe un- 
purchafed gifts of innocence and health 
which blefs his family and crown their 
toil • He inhales not indeed the perfume 
of the rofe and the fragrance of the jeila« 
mine, through a diftillation of their fweets; 
but they falute his fenles with thofe natural 
eflences which the fun expands, the zephyr 
conveys, and the dews renew. 

He watches the dawn of day with im^^ 
patience, that he may count his flocks and 
number his herds ; that he may be thankful 
for their increafe, and blefs the bounteous 
hand that has given fuccefs to induftry^ 

reward 
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reward to pcrfevetancc, to the body vigour, 
and contentment to the mind. 

He obfcrves the rifing fun, and by fpme 
occupation or other he continues to follow 
its beams: he fees thofe beams expand, 
decline, and fade; and is confcious that he 
has, with a patient hand and a cheerful 
heart, accompanied their progrefs through 
the day, and has only reiigned his labour 
becaufe it has merited the refedions of 
nature, and the repofe of night. 

Thrice happy is the envied Farmer's lot, 
His oak-brown fhadows, and his ftraw-built cot I 
When under cover of the firfl: he lies. 
He hears the zephyrs 'midft the branches rife. 
And marks the dew-drops, as they glitter ndar, 
Canfefs, in every pearl, Aurora's tear. 

Now as he wanders forth from bow'r to bow'r. 
To catch the fragrance of th' enamell'd flow'r; 
He feels, while measuring his paternal feat. 
Soft nature's carpet bend beneath his feet; 
And all around him hears the vocal quire 
Awake the ecchoes, and the groves infpire. 

His calm domain the waving harvefts fprcad; 
Here fallows ftretch — ^there patient yokes are led; 

A a While 
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While oa the downs the nibblidjg; flocks are ieeH 
To tread the narrow path, or bleach the green s 
And now, as if his labours to beguHe, 
The playful fun-beams on the landfcape fmile. 
Health to his cheeks its bhiAing rofe hath lent^ 
And each ind^ented dimple (peaks content* 

The mornings pafs with aH their bluihes crowned; 
The noon fucceeds — ^the landfcape glews afound t 
£ve*s fober tinta with mild referve are fpread* 
And night defcending- veils the mountain^ head ;; 
And by degrees a dl&rker mantle throws, 
Inviting labour to a calm repofe. 

Sweet Ts the found, when, ftcaling through the trees^ 
The ear acknoUrledges the midnight breeze. 
That wakes the effence of the molfy rofe. 
Or vagrant perfume, when the jefs'mine blows} 
That lifts the odours that impregn the gale^ 
From the green-tufted lilies of the vale ;. 
Whofe filver cups, with ibimng.dews made brightr 
Like varying c^^ls glitter on the fight^ 
Which, as they fall^the thirfty. glow-worms fteal^ 
Then flidbt out ftars,, and where, late iiid^ reveaU 

The farmer now retirca to genial reft^ 
Hi« wifhes fated,- and fereue his- bieaft ;. 
While fleep and iilence on his couch attend, 
And'pleaiing d^reams their kind affiAance lendi 

Of the farm log in Jama^ica it is impoffible 
to fpeak ia terms that will at all accox^d' 



with the above defcription ; nay> it is 
hardly pofBble to paint a more flriking 
contrail: and it is by comparifon only, 
that any defcription can rife into value^ or 
intercft thofe in the delineation of a court* 
try, who have no concern in either its fu* 
perfluities or wants* 

The life of an Bngli(h farmer^ if con^^ 
traded with that of a planter in Janiaica, 
will be found to be an occupation of 
pleafure and content; and independency 
at leafty if not abundance* If he be in« 
duftrious, he has but trifling rifks; if 
fortunate^ his gains are many* He may 
complain of the unfavourablenefsi but can- 
not with juftice exclaim againft the con- 
cufiion^ of the elements; for the mod 
heavy ftorms in England are zephyrs when 
compared to the hurricanes that rage be- 
tween the tropics: and the lofles which 
the former occafion are gains (by anti-^- 
thefis) when oppofed to the turmoils of 
nature that intimidate the inhabitants of 
the torrid ssone* 

A a 2 The 
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The farmer rents his land at an under*' 
value, and is allowed an equitable profit 
upon his induflry and cultivation: the 
planter occupies his own, and muft (land 
to mifmanagenoent and lofs ; and what is 
flill more lamentable, he mufl: often fub- 
mit to the mifcondud, and fometimes- 
owe his ruin to the villainy, of others. Of 
all the cultivators of land, the planter is 
the moft humbled and the mod depen« 
dent. 

A farmer enters into his engagements 
with his eyes open, can confequcntly de- 
te<5t abufes and corrcft them; buj; thc^ 
planter ihufl not always fee with his owa 
eyes, he muft overlook thofe faults which- 
might become criminal were he to endea- 
vour ta mend them. 

The property of the ktter depends en-, 
tirely upon live-dock; a tenure precarious- 
at bcfty and Which naturally involve 
anxiety and lofs. If a. favorite negro die 
(and favorites are known to be the mod 

common. 
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common vidims) the humanity of the 
poffcffor may be awakened by privation, 
and hence a double intereft ''will anfe; and 
that which may not excite the feelings 
of others, cannot fail, in a very eflential 
manner, to affedt him; and misfortunes 
which human nature cannot prevent^ our 
reafon (bould inftrud): us with fubmiflion 
^to bear* 

The farmer views liis waving crops of graia 
Bend to the fickle, and enrich his plain. 
The golden fheaVes in meet proportion ftand. 
Obedient to the hind's difpoiing hand. 
H^ counts his certain treafure, and, content, 
lExtolls the Pow'r that hath fuch bleflings fent. 

The planter toils, with ficknefs and with care. 
His fortune to augment, or lofs repair; 
But fees with weeping eyes, and broken mind. 
His hopes-all funk, and fcatter'd by the wind; t 
Nor knows, alas ! how patience* can endure 
Thofc bitter pangs which patience cannot cure: 
And, oh ! t' increafe his heavy fufPrings, thofc 
Who ftiopld compaffionate, infult his woes. 

I fhall have occafion to examine here- 
after the relative fituations of the planter 
0nd the merchant, and fhall endeavour to 

A a 3 explain 
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explain their mutual dependeocies, view«t 
aud coodudl: and in treating a fubjed of 
fo delicate and fo perfonal a nature^ I (hall 
hope that candour will dired my pen, and 
impartial truth prevent its tranfgreffion of 
jufiice and decorum. 

The ftranger who rides through a largo 
trad of country in the courfe of a day. 
cannot fail to obferv^ a continual fuccef^ 
Hon of objeftSf 

Some eftatcs afibrd not much variety of 
profpeft^ and fome the moil romantic and 
extenfive views. Some plantations coniifl 
entirely of level land ; and fome, of fnccef-* 
iivCj but gentle elevations; and others, of 
rifing hills and lofty mountains, 

Thofe that abound with water, pre&nt 
the moil plea£ng variety of fcenesi for 
without wafer, let the view be ever fo 
extenfive, tl^e landfc^pe cannot be faid to 
be really pei-fed: : whereas the banks of a 
river, without any diilant objeA, wilU with 

its own /ccomp^ixQents of buihes, docks, 

and 
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« 

md weeds, afford^ if not an tnterefting, at 
ieaft a plcaiing pidure« 

Were the heat of the climate lefs op« 
preffiirey I can hardly conceive any rides 
that wo^ld be more ^ delightful in any 
quarter of the habitable globe, than thofe 
i;vhich may be taken by a man of obferva-^ 
tion and curiofity in the Ifland of Jamaica: 
nor do I know any part of that ifland 
in which more pleafing, or more magni- 
ficent views can be obferved, than within 
t given portion of mile^ around that fpot 
jupon which it was my unhappy fortuntfi^ 
for To many years of my life, to refide. 

Were a real enthuiaan: to examine this 
circuit of land with a difcriminating and 
a painter's eye, he would obferve fuch al- 
ternations of light and fhadow^ fuch play*- 
ful refledions, and fuch variety in woodj 
water, and in rocks, in mountains, vallies^ 
and in plains, as would even make amends 
for the fatigue and heat with which it 
would hf attended. 

Aa 4 In 
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In the rainy feafons, when the rivers are 
fully and the torrents roar amoqg the 
mountains, when the landfcape glows 
with the mofl: bright and vivid dies, 
and all the produ6tions of the earth feem 
to acknowledge, by their freflinefs and 
their growth, the genial influence of the 
fun, and the fuftaining moifture of the 
iho^yer — in the rainy feafons, I fay, the 
paftoral world has its peculiar variety of 
charnois. 

We will fuppofe that the ftranger, be* 
fore he begins his matin journey, faunters 
out about a hundred paces from the ha-* 
bitation of his hoft; that he looks with 
a(loni(hment and delight at the extenfive 
fweep of country, that the eye takes in 
with clearnefs and precifion, around him; 
that. his fight is caught with the magni- 
ficent appearance of the mountains, over 
which the fun begins to peer, and the 
gloomy forefts of which are now confcious 

of its lumination. . It wanders next over 

' • • 

a plea0ng fucce0}on of minor elevation^ 
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till it (Iretches at laft acrofs an immea^ 
furable plain, the confines of which are orilf 
loflin the horizon 4 

He now begins his joutney^ accompa* 
nicd by the planter^ through the winding 
lane, from which the logwoods fend the 
fun, and through which as yet no frefhen-* 
ing breeze is felt to wander, till he comes 
out at once upon a level plain, upon which 
he inhales the fre{hnefs of the morning, 
that feems to come with chillnefs from 
the neighbouring mountains, and upon 
the fides of which he fees the vapours 
difperfe, the fun-beams glitter upon the 
rocks, and tremble amidfl the foliage, or 
illuminate the branches of the trees* 

He now beholds the numerous herds of 
cattle that leave, with a flow and majeftic 
tread, the different enclofures ; the lowings 
of which are interrupted by the bleating 
of the flocks, that now fliake the dew- 
drops from their fleeces, and feck v^ich 
patient expectation the diflant plains. 

Vol, h while. 
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while, as he journies on, the melancholy 
cooings of the difFerent doves, and the 
cheerful warblings and varied melody of 
the nightingales, falute the ear at every 
turn, and encourage him to hang upon the 
furrounding fceaery with double obferva- 
tion and delight. 

The humming-bird, the moft beautiful 
as Mrell as the moft fmall of the feathery 
tribe, is frequently heard to beat with 
a continual and drony murmur its little 
wings ; is now obferved to dart its flender 
bill into, and to extract with momen- 
tary tafte, the bloflbms of the orange or 
the lime ; 'or to hang fufpended, and for 
a time ftationary, in the air, to fteal the 
odours from the logwood fences that hap*- 
pen to be in bloom ; or is now feen to flit 
by like lightning, and to return again with 
drowfy hum, for a frefti fupply of rifled 
fweets; while its various and fplendid 
plumes, that glow with blue, with green, 
.with purple,, and with gold, afford a never- 

ceafing 
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ceafing dternattdn of tte moft rich and 
vivid dies. 

It is aftonr(hing to hear the noifc (if I 
may be allowed the term) that is produced 
by fo very fmall, fo very diminutive a 
body } for of this bird there is one fpeci^ 
that is very little larger than an humble- 
bee ; and this is by far the moft beautiful 
pf the kind, and is not a third ^o large as 
fome of the other defcription that are more 
numerous, and are confequently more fre«> 
quently feen. 

The plumage of the fmalleft of thefc 
little creatures partakes more of a golden 
green than of any other colour, and very 
much refemblcs thofe lively plumes that 
are feen to glitter when the fun illumi- 
(lates the back of a peacock. 

The nefl: is made with particular art 
and beauty : the workmanfhip is, indeed, 
not lefs exquifite than wonderful, and 
feems to be in a very efpecial manner 

adapted 
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adapted as a refidence for this intereftmg 
and lovely bird. 

The cg^ rather refembles an oblong 
pearl, than any other natural produdtion 
to which I can compare it: it is more 
white, indeed, and I think ilill more de^ 
licately beautifuh 

It is preferably fond of building upon 
the tamarind, orange, or baftard cedar trees, 
and principally, I fuppofe, as they are par- 
ticularly abundant in (hade* 

The neft is feated at the fpur of a fmall 
branch, and almofl: at the extremity of 
the tree : a leaf like an awning is bent 
over it, to protedl it from the rain and 
heat, and to render it lefs obvious to fight; 
and it is extremely difficult to difcover by 
its motions the fituation of its neft, as it 
feems to be poflcfled of cunning, or rather 
of inftinft, in a reverfc proportion to the 
diminutivenefs of its frame. 
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The tail-feathers of the fmaller fpecies of 
this little bird are fhort in comparifon of 
thofe that are obferved in the other kinds, 
fome of which are three or four inches 
in length : and of thefe larger forts the 
plumage is by no means fo rich and glow- 
ing as that of the diminutive creature 
above defcribed; nor do they intercft fo 
much from fize, from the captivating 
beauty of their form, from the minute 
ingenuity of their nefls, and from other 
little circumftances which, in the fmaller 
humming-birds, I have frequently had an 
opportunity to examine. 

I have fometimes feen not lefs than 
fcven or eight of thefe lovely and bufy 
little creatures hovering together over the 
fame branches of a tamarind*tree; and 
of the fmaller fpecies I have watched the 
mother to, upon, and from, her neft; have 
peeped into its contents, while (he was flut- 
tering over my head; and have feen it at lail, 
inflind: overcoming fear, dart down upon 
its eggs, brood over its little treafures, and 

look 
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look with afFedcd confidence upon Its h€^ 
holders* The breese was fighing aoiidil 
the branches^ and lifted rie alntoft tnvifibld 
body with a gentle motion up and down^ 
When it was frightened from its neft, if 
yfizs painful to obferve its uneafinefs, as it 
would be difficult to defcribe its terrors $ 
it would have been inhuman to have pre-* 
vented> or even to have delayed^ its return^ 
and cruelty in the extreme to have de« 
ipoiled its neft, or to have ufed any meana 
to attach its beauty> or deftroy its life^ 

Beneath the lucid wars the dolphin ^ides^ 
And ftains with varied hues the liquid tides i 
Upon his.bapk the gaudy fun^beams glow^ 
To mark this wonder of the depths below } 
But thee an earthly gem the eyes behold^ 
Of brighter cotoars, all be^di^pt with gold ; 
Thus diamonds, thougjb pi fo^U dijuenfio^s, rift^ 
In value^ from theif luftre^ not their fize# 

The little ground-doves, by far the 
inoft diminutive of the pigeon kind, are 
feen at every ftcp to fly before hifia> and 
to woo, with an uncommonly iHrong and' 
melancholy note, the attentionsr and af« 
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fedionate returns of their lively compa«» 
nioDS^ who now wander backwards and 
forwards, and acrofa the roadi^ or hop 
from branch to branch, and feem con«i 
fcioas of the intended coortefy, and afieA 
the coquette Jn every motion, and retire at 
laftf with feeming coynef$ and by ftealth, 
to the gloomy fbadows that, extended near, 
are the happy afylums, as the iilent wit« 
liefles, of their vows and loves* 

/ I 

The aiOtive fpaniel threads the ditche* 
and the lanes, and fluflies the fnipe, and 
difturbs the crab-catcher and the coot, 
which wing with heavy flight and legs 
extended their awkward way, or ikim the 
farface of the inantled pool, then dive 
with clamour into the waters, and waddle 
into the proteding fedges and the gra&. 

It is hardly poffible to travel in any part 
of the lowlands of Jamaica, without being 
conftantly ialuted with the noife of the 
aquatic birds, which, however bar(h their 
notes may be, are ftill obje<fts of nature, 

and 



ftnd ought not in a tropical landfcape to he 
pafled by unobferved. The very lizards 
and the fnakest , of which there are many 
kinds, have likewife fome intereft in the 
eye of him who travels not only for 
amufcment but inflrudion^ and who can 
find, in the difgufttng as well as pleafing 
objefts of creation, wherein to praife the 
wonders of his Maker, who, while he 
provides for the formidable alligator in the 
lagoon, and the deflrudtive (hark in the 
ocean, is equally beneficent to the fly and 
worm. 



The lizards and the fnakes in Jamaica 
are uncommonly numerous ^ but of either 
kind I do not recolledt to have been per-» 
fedly acquainted by fight with more than 
three forts j and of thefe different reptiles I 
believe all but one of the lafl fpecies to be 
entirely innocent. I was once very fe- 
verely bitten by a little brown fnake, 
which wound itfelf round my leg, and 
which did not inflidt its wound until it 
was accidentally trodden upon s and while 

it 
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It lay wreathing under my foot, it made 
two or three repeated and painful at- 
tacks: I could not put my leg to the 
ground, and my face began to turn black, 
when I was comfortably relieved by a 
friftion . of fweet oil and laudanum. 1 
ihould not have' mentioned this trifling 
incident, did not a vulgar error prevail that 
makes this reptile of every fpecies entirely 
harmlefs; 

The fcorpions in Jamaica I think larger 
than any Lhave feen in other countries: 
their bite is proportionably feverei but I 
never heard of any fatal accidents refulting 
from it. 

The centipides are of an aftonifliing fi2;e 
and venom J and one was taken in King- 
fton, not long before I left Jamaica, that 
was mentioned in the papers to have mea*^ 
fured thirteen inches. 

Of the Wafp, the fling is, I believe, as 
terrible as that of any infed: in the coun- 
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try; and there are but few^ people v^ho 
have not witnefTed its malignity* 

The (harky though a dangerous and 
hence a formidable animal^ does not par^ 
take fo mttch as the alligator of the fub-* 
lime. Its form rather difgufts, than his 
dimenfions can occafion furprife: but the 
make of the lafl^ that feems coated for 
ftrengthy and whofe fcales and colour may 
deceive, conveys with the idea of danger 
the lures of deceit, and only floats an ap-« 
parent log upon the furface of the water 
to furprife its prey, and hurry it, unfuf-' 
pe£ting danger, to the depths l^elow. 

It is amazing how bold and adroit fome 
negroes are in the capture of this fi(h« 
We are told that the Africans will attack 
the crocodile with knives, and prove vic- 
torious in the combat. The negroes in 
Jamaica will take the alligator without a 
weapon, will enclofe it in their arms, and 
force it on (hore, without fear and with^- 
out afliilance. 

They 
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They are the inhabitants of* lagoons^ or 
fleepy ' waters, and are fo voracious that 
they will dart at dogs that incline over 
the banks to drink^ will attack mtiles^ 
and have been even known to fallen upon 
toegroes} one melancholy inftance of which 
is ilill recorded in St. £li:tabeth, and 
which happened in the town of Blacks 

river* 

i was pofleJSed> through the kindncft of 
ist friend^ of two of thefe animals; one of 
which meafufred about three feet, the other 
from fix to feven. The latter I ufed fre- 
iquently to bait with a favorite fpaniel ; and 
I was furprifed at its activity and the eafe 
with which it turned, as I had been taught 
to believe that its body^ on account of the 
rontradtion of the fcales> was not pliable, 
and confequently not capable of motion. 
I could fcarcely touch its tail with a ftick 
before it fnapped it with its mouth; and 
after the leaft exertion it emitted an efHu- 
Vium of muik which might be perceived 
for a confiderable diftance around. 
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Though ravenous beyond defcription in 
its native element, it feems, out of water^ 
to fubiin:, cameleon-liket upon air; for 
all the time I had it under my own eye, 
and committed it to. the care of others, I 
did not hear that it once attempted to eat; 
and during its paffage to England, which 
it furvived (but it unfortunately foon after 
died in the River), I could not under- 
fland that it was ever known to take any 
nouriOiment; and how it could fupport 
itfelf without fuch a call and revival of na« 
ture, it is beyond my ability to explain. 

It is well known that turtles will not 
only live for a very confiderable length of 
time without food and water, but even 
out of the lafl element; and thofe that I 
' purchafed at the Grand Caymanas, in my 
voyage from Jamaica to England, increafed 
very confiderably in weight, notwithfland-* 
ing they were not given any fuAenance 
during the paffagc. 
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We had many of thefe animals^ and o( 
different fizes^ on board; fome of whkh^ 
for want of cafks, were laid upon their 
backs, and continued in this poflure upon 
deck for many days i and although fomd 
of them were bruifed, yet they very foon 
recovered after they were removed into 
the puncheons, although two or three^ 
from their fuperior dimenfions, could with 
difficulty turn around in their places of 
confinement. 

They were taken out of the cafks every 
morning; their eyes were rubbed, and frefh 
water was ftarted into the puncheons, by 
which they feemed to be immediately re-*> 
vived; and it was eafy to obferve, that 
they daily acquired, not only healthy but 
fpirits. 

If they remain for any time floating 
upon the furface of the water, it is a furc 
fign that they are not well ; fo, on the con- 
trary, when they keep at the bottom of the 
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ctikf it i$ t fymptooi that they are io per-- 
fcSt health. 

I thiok I could perceive « difference is 
their breathing when they were in the 
water, and when they were out of their 
well-known eleoient ; for when they came 
upon the furface to blowi there Teemed to 
he a real pleafure in the n^itur^ iofpira- 
tion s but when they lay upon their backet 
they were ufed to bring out fuch heart** 
felt fighs as were really affe<fling, at the 
iame time that their eyes were literally 
fuffufed with tears. It was melancholy tQ 
look at them, and at the fame time to 
be confcious of their deflination : and well* 
indeed, might the poor creatures figh and 
weep; and much may luxury be dofpifcd 
and execrated for entailing fuch a length 
of fufFering, and caufing to die a kind of 
living death, thi$ mucb-endaring md (for 
itfelf unfortunately) delicious animal. 

What would the iimple and i^nlettered 
Bramin, or what would the Pythagorean 

philofophy 
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philofophy fay to this cruel inftance of re*^ 
finement and gluttony ? No man^ I fhould 
hope, could kill a turtle without pain, 
or behold its long-continued convulfions 
in the pangs of deaths without facrificing 
his appetite to his humanity^ 

The exceffive cold upon the banks of 
Newfoundland will fometimes kill a great 
number of them in a iingle night; and if 
frefh water be imprudently given to them 
in the River, it will be often found to be 
equally dcftrudtive. 

Of turtles, the beft are fuppofed to oi[ 
thofe which are caught in the neighbour- 
hood of Jamaica : they are not fo large as 
thofe that the fiihermen bring off for fale 
from Port Antonio In the iiland of Cuba, 
but their fat and fle(h are reckoned more 
rich and delicate. 

Thofe that weigh from eighty to pnc 
hundred and fifty pounds, are generally 
preferred ; but under three hundred weight 
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they have feldom eggs, which are partis 
cularly delicioas : nor can their difference 
of fexes, as I have been afTured by the 
fortlcrs with whom I have converfed, be, 
tinder a particular age, with certainty dif* 
tinguiihed ; a circumftance, if a faA, that 
is well worthy the inveftigation of the 
naturalift ! 

That they will live and thrive in frefh 
water, is undeniable. I have kept feveral 
inponds in England, and one in particular 
for many weeks. If it did not feed upon 

■ 

the fmall fry, with which it was (locked, 
it was certainly ufcd to chafe them ; but 
I am difpofed to think that they frequently 
ferved it at lad as food. 

The hawk's-bill turtle is large and 
coarfe : its meat is not only dry, but very 
ilrong and unfavoury : its fcales are more 
valuable than thofe of the green turtle, and 
afford, among the Caymanas, and elfe-« 
where, a fpecies of trade* 

The 
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The land turtle of Jamaica are among 
the principal delicacies of the Ifland; and 
there are hut few people who have refided 
there long, who do not give them a de-» 
cided preference. They are exceffivcly 
fat» and when large the females are often 
full of eggs; and when they^ are in per- 
fe£lion» it is difficult to conceive any viand 
more .rich and nutritive* 

Of the provifions and other delicacies of 
the country^ I fhall have occafion to fpeak 
hereafter: I (hall therefore return to the 
planter, whom I fuppofe, accompanied by 
the flranger, to be arrived upon the plan- 
tation, and that the overfeer who fuper«- 
intends the condudt of it, attends, as is the 
cuflom, to accompany him in his circuit of 
the various pieces, to make him acquainted 
with the fituation of, and his expectations 
from, the dii^erent canes s that he tells 
him about what time he expe<fts to be able 
to begin the crop^ and that he accompa- 
nies him to the works> and (hows him how 
forward the mafons are in hanging the cop- 
pert 
\ 
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pert and the ftills (which operatioas being 
made under cover^ and very far from being 
piAurefqae and pleafing, I omit without 
defcriptton) ; and paffet at laft to the em<» 
ploymentt of the carpenters^ coopers, and 
wheelwrights, and fattsfies him that the 
mill will be finiihed in time for the grind* 
ing of the canes, the trafli-houfes repaired, 
and ready for the trafii; and, in (horr, 
aflures him that nbthiog will prevent the 
commencement of the crop a few weeks 
after Chriftmas. 

As this is the principal^ or rather the only 
feftival that the negroes have in the courfe of 
the year^ it will confequently require, when 
I come to treat of their manners, their cuf« 
toms, and amufements, a very minute de- 
fcription ; and more particularly fo, as they 
then appreciate their refources, difplay 
their wealth, and are ambitious of excelling 
each other in the expences of their apparel, 
and in other coflly and extravagant oma-* 
ments. 

The 
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Tb^ planter now dire<^6 the cattle to bf 
brought out \n review before him ; be ea« 
quires into their agf^s^ an4 f xamines their 
conditions; the lapoe and the en^aciatcd 
are driven from the herd^ the fuperan^ 
nuated are removed to the fattening paf- 
tures, the weakly are fent into proper en<» 
clofures to recruit^ the wounds of the 
mules are explored and drefled, tbe.dif« 
eafed are fent into the mountains; and in 
a ihort time reft and plenty wiU reftore the 
weak, confirm the ftrong, and anticipate 
their health and exertions throughout the 
labours and the viciflitudes of a wet and a 
diftrcffing crop. 

He is now invited by the overfeer to 
partake of refrediment, and lounges in the 
piajsza, or faunters to the garden, or over-* 
looks his (beep and goats ; and then, per^ 
baps, if he be of an adtive difpofition, will 
ride into the mountains, and examine the 

iituation of the negro-grounds; and in his 

» 

return will learn what particular piece is 
int^nd^d to be cut iirft, and to ferve as a 

trial 
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trial of the yielding of his cancs; to the 
pcrfcaion of which he now looks forward 
vith impatient hope, and too often with 
on over-fanguine expcdtation. 

The paufe between this period and tht 
beginning of the harveft I (hall beg leave 
to fill up with a refumed defcription of 
thofc negroes whom I left repofing irr the 
cavern after the fatigues of the chafe; and 
to whom it is now time that I (hould re- 
turn, and accompany in the purfait of a 
timid creature, who can hardly fupport the 
fatigues of the body and the overwhelming 
fufpenfes of a broken mind. 

■ 

The fun-beam now awakes the foreft, 
the matin zephyrs figh amidft the trees, 
^nd (hake the dew-drops from the foliage 
around. A purple ray is feen to illumi- 
nate the mafTy fhade: it plays upon the 
entrance of the cavern, and by degrees be- 
gins to gild its fretted roof and moGTy 
walls: it now trembles upon the negroes, 
and reminds them of their duty: they 

ac- 
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they acknowledge the fummons: they ftart 
from the fands^ illume their pipes, and fet 
forward upon their fearch of a forlorn and 
miferable outcaft of human nature, whofe 
wrongs, perhaps, are Aiil bleeding upon 

' his fkin ; his neck and legs lexcoriated by 
the impreflion of irons, his body ema« 
ciated by hunger, or made loathfome by 
difeafe, and his mind, weighed down by 

. terror and defpair. His feet inactive from 
fatigue, are cut by the flints, or bruifed 
by the rocks over which he has been con- 
ilrained to pafs; while continued watch* 
fulnefs, and want of fleep, have made 
him faulter at every ftep, and glad to re^ 
fign his finking frame to the firft inviting 
flone that may be near to pillow his de« 
dining head; and where, fighing to the 
wind, and weeping to the dews, he refigns 
himfelf with fear and defpondency to his 
approaching fate: he feels himfelf ex* 
haufled and overcome; and while nature is 
defcending with heavinefs upon his lids^ 
he is overtaken ; and finds himfelf, when 
roufed, again a captive and in chains, 

and 
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tttcl obliged to urge oti with a ha(^y atid 
t painful ftep that body which his languid 
fpirits and his feeble limbs could hardly 
fuftain before* 

. After Infult^ cruelty, and all the miferies 
of mind and body to which his degraded 
ftnd his mortal flate is fubjedt, he is eithei^ 
hurried to a diftant gaol and to wofk be-a 
yond his ftrength, and is fullered to remain 
without bodily raimenti or meat and dfinki 
the moft obvious fuftentations of life, or at 
leaft in fuch fmall and irregularly admi-* 
ftiftered proportions as is hardly fufficient 
to keep nature from a threatened difiolu-* 
tioni or he is confined in a dark and un->> 
wholefome room upon the plantation, and 
there to lie (as I greatly fear has formerly 
been too often the cafe) unvifited> ntg* 
leded, and forgotten, until refentment (hall 
relent, or his labour be required ; and after 
which he is brought forth from darknefs 
tinto light, and fometiiiieft to forgivenefs^ 
but more often unto punifhment* 

Some 
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Some runaway negroes efcape their pur- 
fuers, and find an opportunijty to leave the 
' Ifland ; and fome affociate themfelves with 
MaroonSi or with free Mulattoes, of which 
there is a lawlefs and unprofitable fwarm 
in moft of the parities' of Jamaica, — or 
with thofe white people who are idle from 
habit, and thieves from principle, and who 
make a point to decoy thevagrants wherever 
they can be found, to give them harbour 
in their fettlements, to which it is dan« 
gerous to repair, and who enrich them- 
felves, and till their grounds, by an illegal 
detention* at leaft, if not the ultimate ap- 
propriation, of the property of others. 

Thofe llaves who merely abfcond, and 
return in a few days of their own accords, 
are feldom feverely punifhed, but are on 
the contrary, particularly if it be the firft 
delinquency, more commonly forgiven : 
but if the crime be conftantly repeated, 
there would be injuftice in forgivenefs, 
as there would be example in punifh- 
ment ; and even in the worft cafe, the 
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fuffi^rings of guilt, although th^ may 
awaken, will not be often found to outrage 
humanity. 

In the above defcription of the bodily en« 
durance of a runaway, and a retaken flave, 
I rather allude to the accounts I have 
heard, than to any fa£t^ which have falkn 
within my own perfonal experience. The 
condudt of negroes is now, I (hould hope, 
for the credit of humanity, by no means fo 
rigorous as it was formerly fuppofed to be : 
the overfeers are better inftrudled in morals 
and education ) and I do not doubt but 
the imputed and exaggerated examples of 
cruelty will wear gradually away with thofe 
impreflions of benevolence and pity which 
it has been ib long the favourite pursuit of 
the Eng1i(h nation to introduce, and which 
the Creoles are endeavouring not only to 
fecond, but fubflantiate : and much of the 
glory of this reform is certainly due to the 

philanthropy of that benevolent and re* 

» 

fpe^able body of people, the Quakers j and 

to 
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l0 the private zeal and «xenl&ns of Mrr 

r 

Granville Sharp, whofe name will be ever 
dear to hunianity and virtue. 



1 have now brought my remarks as far 
as that feaibn in v^^hich oar religion not 
only allows, but fecommends an inter-* 
miffion of labour; to that feafon in which 
it was formerly the cuftom of relatives and 
friends to divide their confidence and af* 
ffeftion, to open the hand of charity, and to 
difpl^y the virtues of a fimple, rather than 
of an oftentatious benevolence of, heart. 

At this happy period of the year it 
was ufual for connexions long feparated 
lo meet again in amity and peace; for pa^ 
rents took delight in this annual aifem- 
biage of their hopes, in whom they were 
to live over again their days, and for whofe 
fu,ture welfare and happinefs in life they 
now planned their vifionary fchemes; and 
while hofpitality prefided at the boards the 
ibunds of pleafure and contentment en«* 
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nanced the feaft^ and fandified the public 

The doors of the tnanor-^houfe were by 
prefcription opened: the fmiles of wel- 
come aiet the ftranger at the thre(hold, and 
conduded him to his* feat; for modefly 
was then a fufficient introduAion to the 
honeA and the open heart, which not only 
feceived its own happinefs in that of others, 
but was grateful to the fource from whence 
the envied ability of doing good, fo largely 
flowed. 

^' A merry Chriftmas'* was in former times 
a pleaiing, as a proverbial falutation : but 
now the manners of the world are chang^d^ 
and luxury has trampled upon (implicity, 
and hofpitality refigned its place to pride 
and ceremony. The country manfion is 
clofed at this feafon of the year; and. the 
remembrance of former mirth and con- 
wviality lies buried in thofe vaulled domjst 
which were ufed to fmoak with abundancen 
and.refound with mufic* 
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'As fmall coiiimunities are too ^0t'^tdf 
iiSedl the manriers of the greiat, ' the cu9^ 
loms that prevail in capitals will confe- 
queiitly find their way into the provinces* 
and from thence into the more diftant de-* 
pendencies; and hence it is^ that in Ja- 
maica this feftival is hardly kept; or if it* 
be remembered, it occurs v^^ith a famenefs" 
land frigidity by no means corfefpondent to 
that warmth of hofpitalrty which is obr 
fcrvcd at other times to glow with fo 
much fervour. 

, . ■ ■ _. , . V , 

You obferve^ indeed, the" white f)eople' 
riding fKom one plantation to another, and 
returning perhaps overcharged with liquor 
iat night, when it is doubly incumbent 
tipon them, at fuch a fcafon of riof and' 
inebriety, to keep themfdves fober, and to' 
preferve a proper authority upon the plan- 
tation. 

The negroes at this feafon of the ycaf 
are in continual hurry and confufion; nof 
do they ever feem to form any regular 
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plans for the condad or amufement of 
tbofe days which they anticipate with fo 
much pieafure, and which they generally 
confume with as little thought. 

Their^ occupations and diveriions feem 
to arife from the impulfe of the nc^oment j 
and many pafs their time in du]l and fe* 
dentary inadion, who were previoufly de* 
termined to give themfelves up to fong and < 
dance. 

The firft day of this recurring holiday 
they generally fpend among the mountains^ 
in collecting provifions for their own ufe, 
or in raiiing money to expend again in 
drefs and trifles at the neighbouring town : 
the more wealthy fell poultry^ or kill a 
hog, (by which they make a confiderablc 
profit)^ or give an entertainment to their 
friends^ or make a public aifembly, at 
which every perfon pays a ftipulated fum 
at his admittance* 
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I 

- The mulattoes likewife at this feafon 
have their public balls, and vie with each 
other in the fplendour of tlieir appearance; 
and it will hardly be credited how very 
expenfive their drefs and ornaments are^ 
and what pains they take to disfigure them- 
felves with powder and with other unbe- 
coming imitations of the European drefs. 
Their common apparel, at other times, and 
mode of attiring, are pidureique and ele- 
gant; and as the forms of the young women 
are turned with equal grace and fymmetry, 
and as their motions in the dance are well 
calculated to (how off their make to the 
greateft advantage, the mod pleafing attr- 
tudes, as well as the moil various inflexions 
of body and of limbs, may be taken from 
them when thus engaged in their moft fa« 
vourite amufement. 

At Chriftmas the negroes upon neigh- 
bouring eftates are divided, like other coth« 
munities, into different parties : fome call 
themfclves thp blue girls, and fome the 
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red : .and their clothes are generally cba« 
xadteriflic of their attachment. 

The plantation negroes always make a 
point to vifit their mailers at Chriftmas, 
when they array themfelves in all their 
iinery: they divide themfelves upon the 
different eftates; and thofe belonging to 
one properly go down in proceflion toge- 
ther ; and thofe of another, though belong-* 
ing to the fame mader, detach themfelves 
jn like manner, and proceed with mufic 
and finging to the place of their deftina-** 
nation; at v/hich, when arrived, and after 
having made their falutations, they begin 
ihe fong and dance, for it is almoft im- 
poffible to do one without the other; and 
the very children, fo foon as they are able to 
walk, at the firft found of the cotter (which 
I fliall hereafter explain) put their little 
elbows in motion — their feet (hortly foU 
low, and in a little time the whole body 
fecms to be in ailion. 
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I have often been furprifed to abfervc 
liow infinitely more the negro appears to 
be afFefted by mufic and by dancings than 
the white children in Jamaica; and for this 
fadt I know not how in any manner to 
account. The fame cuftoms are daily 
before the eyes of both; nay, the Creole 
infants are fufFered to aflbciate too much 
With thofe of the negroes: they converfe 
and play together, and are too apt, as they 
grow up, to copy their manners, and to 
imitate their vices,: nor do I think that 
the parents in .general are fufficiently ftu- 
dious to prevent their forming connexions 
vvith thofe whofe bad example may, and 
frequently has, conduced to ruie. 

When the negroes are aflembled at 
Chriftmas in all their finery, and feleit 
a fpreading tree, under the (hadow of 
which they aflemble, they certainly form 
many very pidturefque and pleafing groups; 
and though a« general refemblance of co- 
lour and features may be thought at a 
little diftance to prevail,— yet the moft 
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common obferver will, upon a near in-^ 
fpedtiont perceive a very ftrikiog diferi- 
mination of both. 

Some negroes will fing and dance, and 
fome will be in a conftant flate of intbxi- 
cation, during the whble period that their 
feflival at Chriftmas iball continue]^ and 
what ia more extraordinary, ieveral of them 
will go ten or twelve miles to what is 
called a play, will fit up and drink all 
night, and yet return in time to the plan** 
tation for their work the ejo^ing morning: 
many, indeed, are confequently laid up in 
the hofpitals; and too many, I fear, fall 
vidlims to continued watchfulnefs, fatigue, 
and inebriety. 



Having now made my general remarlcs 
upon the country, and my particular ob- 
fervation upon the fugar-cane, throughout 
every flage of its precarious culture ante- 
cedent to its perfqdtion of growth; — I 
muft beg leave to be indulged in repre- 
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fenting the fituatidn of a plantpr whofe 
hopes may have been blafted by the in- 
fluence of the winds, or whofe expefia* 
tions upheld by a happy efcape from their 
too frequent deftrudtion. 

m 

Of the tremendous hurricane of 1780^ I 
haire already very particularly fpoken ; but I 
casDnot help relating in this place, the ge- 
neral, dfead, in the^months of Augufl, Sep-^ 
tember, and Odober, of this expe(3:ed ca** 
lamity, when the temper of the air^ the , 
appearance of the fky, and the inftabilitjf 
of the weather, didradt the obferver with 
terror and fufpenie, and make the imagi- 
nation look for a deluge in every cloudy 
and expecfl a temped at the daily com- 
mencement of every breeze. 

It is not eafy to defcribe the gloom that 
is fuddenly cafl over the mind imme- 
diately after the deftrudion that is occa- 
iioned by this terrible and overwhelming 
vifitation j when the feelings are moil fen* 
£bly hurt, and the fufferer made defpe- 

rate 
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rate by the melancholy reflexion of being 
poffibly driven at once from comfort to 
liiftrefs, and from wealth to penury, if not 
to want. 

This dreadful fcourge that rages with 
fo much violence between the tropics, 
and for the frequency of which, parti* 
cularly of late, no philofophical fatis« 
fadion hath been given, always defcends 
at that period in which the plantations 
fniile with promifed abundance, when 
every production of the earth is frefli 
and vigorous, when the mind is buoyed 
up with expectation, and the heavy la<» 
hours of the year are drawing to a con* 
cluiion; when the apprehenfions of dan* 
ger feem to be paft, and the fedrs of the 
planter are fuperfeded by a confirmation 
of his hopes: when his mind is in this 
ftate of hopeful fafety, then comes the 
dcftruftive blaft to difperfe his comforts, 
curtail his means» and fink him down to 
irremediable ruin, and unavailing defpair. 

« 

How 
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How terribly fublime is the idea of the 
Almighty, when he 

* 

Rides on the whirlwind, and direfts the florm! 

When he fwecps away with the wings 
of famine and difeafe, of defolation and 
of death, the labours, the expectations, 
and the hopes of man 1 when he overturns 
his own works, disfigures nature, and 
feems to reduce to a fecond chaqs what 
he lately clothed with verd^ire, and gilded 
with the fmiles of abundance -and tho 
profpcfts of peace ! 

When God defcends in vengeance on mankind^ 
Unfloods the deluge, and unchains the wind; 
Bares his red arm, and dreadful in his ire. 
Heaves the ftrong bolt, and throws the blaftingfirc; 
O'er heaven's broad pavement bids the thunder roUj 
And fliakes with heavy peals the trembling pole; 
Makes from their central bafe the hills to fhake. 
The woods to tremble, and the rocks to quake; 
Or bids the furges of the ocean roar. 
Rife intb mountains, and overwhelm the fhorc ; 
What mortal fliall abide thefe dread alarms 
Of dread Omnipotence, fevere in arms. 
With ftorms and famine in his awful train? 
Who (hall abide, who Ihall his wrath rcftraial 

The 
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' The vifitations of Providcoce in plagues 
and tempefts, are not feverely felt by one 
third of the inhabitants of the earth : — how 
much have tbey then of thanks dnd gratitude 
to that benevolent Power whoiias div^rfed 
from their knowledge and iheir tfaoog&rs; 
thofe (courges of the comforts » ^nd.of the 
liveSt of the human racej and 'witU'tiie 
fofety and (alubrity of milder climate«> does 
not only confirm abundlHice, but eAabli(h 
pdLce! ^' 

» 
■ * 

Such is Britannia^s fea-encircled Ifle, 
IVhere plenty blooms, and harmlefs pleafures fmiic; 
Where all is quiet, happy, mild, fcrcne.— i 
A verdant carpet clotbeis each rural fcene ; 
And temp'ratc breezes, wherefoe'er they fail, . i 
FrQm dewy wings difperfe the fragrant gale. 

Th^e, fafe from winds^ the lowly hamlet ftands^ 
And plenteous harvefts blefs the reaper's hands ; 
While in their wattled folds the ihepherds keep. 
Nor dread the fweeping ftorm, their fleecy (beep ; 
The patient herds, beneath the hawthorn bowV,, 
No 4cluge fear, but calmly wait the Ihow'r^ ... ^^ 

No vertic iyxn that happy region burns. 
No hurricai^e with Virgo there returns; 
But equal feafons every year divide 
The peafant's labour, and his wants provide. 

The 
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Tlie many advantages which this mucfi^ 
favoured country enJK)ys over thofe regions 
which arc yearly threatened with, and which 
are fo'fr^ueotly devaftcd by, the unreiiftiog^ 
httd of Alobig^bty vengeance^ (hould maktf 
its* inhabitants |>articu}arly grateful for the 
blefiinga it. enjoys, and for that benevolenco 
wi^ich.thas fsftibli^ed faf<$ty in the place o^ 
danger^ which makes th(e crops retura 
with annual a|>uiriii^Mj9j a«4 which givcsr 
profperity to induftry^ and peace to wealth : 
but difcontentment and complaint feem, 
alas ! to be interwoven with the depravity 
of our nature; and they who have the: 
moft reafon to blefs the bounties of for-- 
tune, are the firfl; to abufe its powers, and 
the laft to make the hand' of charrityand 
beneficence accompany the extenfion of 
their means* 

■ 

The worldly man is always heard to 
murmur and repine at the difpenfations of 
Providence, and will exhibit more ipleen 
and mifery at a trifling difappointment that 
ha$ befallen himfelf, than he would feel 

compafiion 
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ttompaffioo at the otter niia aod annlKilil* 
tionof another's hopes. 

* • 

.So fbon as a man begins to bend iitidef 
the prefliire of misfortune^ every error, be 
it ievcn d£ ilKfounded generofity, or unfuf« 
peding confidence, is immediately magni-^ 
fied, by the illiberal and the unfeeling, intd 
crimes and delinquencies of the blacked 
die: no tendens^fs is felt for the wdak- 
nefaof human nature, no compaffion fot 
Ipffts, and no allowance made for tho(b 
miferies which have happened, and Which^ 
as they could not have been forefeen, it was 
impoilible to prevent. 

- If a man of pride and wealth would 
only confider his fituation and profperity zi 
advantages not immediately derived from 
merit, but as the mere dependencies of 
chance,-^would only confider that while 
he is the objeft of external envy^ he may 
be at the fame time the flave of internal 
remorfe; that his vanity may be humbled 
by infulti and that his name may b6 

branded 
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branded with reproach ;—*if be* would only> 
rcfleft, when profpcrous, to what hq^mayi 
be reduced in the adverfity of fortune, arid- 
iatbat flate td^ what mortifications he may^ 
hefubjeft, what ingratitudfe he may expd-' 
ricnce, and with what rigoqr be dealt> 
V9iih; bow much he mayhem deceived iiat 
thq profeffion of friends/ in the attachment 
of dependence, and how taunted. atvd^ ri^u 
viled at for the obligations he has con-' 
ferred j— if ht would refletal upan^ andtria- 
fure up, all thefe poffibk changes and'ca-; 
prices of fortune; in his mfind. He woulA 
karn to contefithimfelf with that, medioov 
which is too Ipw for envy, btit too exilted 
for contempt) he would learto to appfecktd 
his own feelings,* and torldljfc for tbe^api 
plaufe of hie>&?iir/, and not to the ftijpit^ 
fluity of his-' Mian's, fcfr ' Bis fub^aiVtial 
c6thfot«ts, amd for the' duration of his 



** * 



i^ * * * 



•"To /^/> aftive monitor, 4hi$ con£»lfttofj^ 
approver of a ^^nerou;/ as the rigid chaftt«» 
iti of a dilhotlourabk andcru^l^- 94^kwi« 

the 



^b pool: an/i the rich muft ultimately look 
Ibr applaufe or condeimiation : and this is 
a treafure of which thofe who may have 
difpoflefled their fellow- cf eat ares» not cmly 
of the goods» but of the neceiTaries of life^ 
can never deprive them; for this is a trea« 
iure which neither the moth nor the ruft 
doth corrupt) nor thieves break thfx>ugh 
and fteah 

No man can be troly faid to enjoy hap* 
pinefS) who cannot compafiionate themife^ 
fies of others $ nor can he be faid to merit 
comforts^ who does not wi(h to do juftice 
to the honeft claims and pretenfions of 
diofe who have fufiered in fortune or in 
feeling from either the principles of good^ 
nature, or the irapulfe of (ervice. Affift- 
ance in life fliould be relative and reci« 
procal, and (hould depend upon circum^ 
ftancesy and not be always n^eafured by 
fiditious wants and merited diftrefss and 
upon thefe data the planter and the mer<« 
chant have full fcope to reflet, and may 
c«nfequently draw their particular infe-» 

renc69 ; 



ixtscxnk but !E greseely; fear ^at thtfe eaiy 
dcquif enfehcs' of. 'tft^' latter will too often 

•f'tfae-'fiff^.'' 

'' Kdfe^-OT^j^i'iisthat commifaration wHl) 
*dlrdtti^fc'4'd5cve^'the'' fufferihgj? of the 

<kf Pitovidenxte^ and hence an> utinnierieedsi 
iSSkSdion^ than pecuniary aid and thei pro^^ 
mife of> adAtiah> A^lfch^ may fifffen' in-' 
deed the 'rig6tit"9F ti'atural wants; bu<t 
which u/^ir at tWe fitrietime oppfcfs with 

tt doiible !aad^^»ie^ifcrfffbaity of tiic dfeli- 
'eattei sttM m'alfce pertirfps nlore^lde^ratte^ tho 
W^rt\ftttg/*mliid, 
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* ^It Is in^ tJi^-ftekdy^atid' afluafive voice (pf 
jpatieiSt ancf 'difirtterfeftcdfriendfliip, which 
"mends the iidhojf pity witfi tile examples of 
Jfomtucfc,^ ^nd' which teaches a man to feci 
His iitM^fction^ and which ac the fame time 
fiiews him* the neceflity of refignation^ and 
points-^out the folly, if not the impiety, of 
defpffir — it ie ihfcnfiments and in iropref- 
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fions like thefe that we are to look for 
.comfort under afflidtions, and to flatter 
ourfelves that they are intended for our 
future good: but friendfhipy alas! that 
has its attachments in the confidential ex* 
changes of thought, and which inflruds one 
foul to meltj as it were, into another^ to 
partake its raptures, or divide its cares, is 
not to be fought for in trouble, nor found 
in grief; and true, indeed, is that axiom 
which fays. That a friend in aeedj is a 
friend indeed. 

' A man who is really and deeply actuated 
by this divine propeniity, will facrifice his 
own intereft, his own comforts, his own 
time and purfuits in life, to acquit himfelf 
with delicacy of this attachment: but 
where are fentiments fo pure, fo noble, 
and fo virtuous, to be found ? Not in the 
profperous range of unfeeling wealth, and 
infipid oflentation, not in the throng of 
crouded cities, the buftle of bufinefs, and 
the unmeaning confufion of public lifei 
but it is to be met with, if met at all, in 

the 
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the milder habits and quiet intercourfe of 
humble fociety j it; is to be met with in 
private feclufion and confidential enjoy«> 
metit: it may be experienced and found to 
glow in all its fervor in the houies of ihame 
and in the dungeons of defpair, where real 
a£Fed:ion will be proud to follow m!sfor« 
tune, and will apportion its own happinefs 
to the perfeverance of humanity and the 
willing facrifice of perfonal eaie^ to the 
comfortable relief of a relative, or friend. 

4 

Let not an innocent man^ therefore, look 
to the melancholy and the fuifering oh- 
jeAs around him, with humiliation and dif- 
truft;. but let him confider that his pre* 
fent abafement may lead to future triumph; 
and t}iat the worldly and unfeeling wretch 
who has rewarded favours with ingratitude, 
and who is confcious of injuftice in perfe* 
cution, may be obliged, amidft the horrors 
of a death-bed repentance, the revilings of 
the world, and the upbraidings of his con- 
fcience, to acknowledge, in the laft ftruggles 
of humanity, and when the retroipedt of 
his life would only prefent him with a 

black 
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Mack M^ a 4i%raceflit ^idlanc«-he laay 
Acn^ f %, be fi>rcedto ackivowtodge ifaat 
tht ▼vngemce of HMttn- ha9 tieen onljr 
nrdy, to ftrike a direpsr, Mow : he will tfien 
find liaw' uiiavsdling W tint wealthy tfttt 
tajuft accumuladoi^ oi which will add 
durable pangs^ ta hi» dy(ng lioor; and> fa# 
will be too- iMe eoflviAced that as he caii^ 
not cafffy i^ with' hiai' tio the grave» k will 
ftmaiA upon earth a memorial o£ thofe 
moaiia^ by which it was wfamouily ac« 
quired« 1 
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